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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


IT is just ten years since the lamented Author of this Com- 
mentary gave to the world of scholars an J/utroduction to 
-Aristotle’s Rhetoric, containing, amongst other valuable matter, 
a general outline of the contents of the treatise and para- 
phrases of the more difficult portions. In the preface to that 
book, which is an almost indispensable companion to the 
present edition and renders any special prolegomena to these 
volumes unnecessary, the Author describes the /#troduction 
as preparatory to the detailed explanation of the work itself 
in an edition of the Greek text which had been long in 
preparation and was to appear as soon as it could be got 
ready. This promise is now at last fulfilled, under circum- 
stances however in which the pathetic interest naturally at- 
tending the publication of any posthumous work like the 
present, is in this particular instance, if I may judge of the 
feelings of others by my own, intensified into a sense of 
more than usually deep regret that the labours of a large 
portion of an eminent scholar’s life-time must now see the 
light without the advantage of his own editorial care. 

Mr Cope died in the year 1873, but during the last four 
years of his life his work on the Rhetoric, though it had nearly 
approached completion, unhappily but unavoidably remained 
untouched. He was actively engaged upon it during the 
two years that succeeded the publication of the Jxtroduction 
in 1867 ;—a year that was-also marked by the appearance of 
a long-expected edition of the Rhetoric by Spengel, which, 
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by the critical acumen and maturity of judgment generally 
displayed in its pages, and in particular by its wealth of 
illustration from the remains of Greek Oratory and the 
technical treatises of the later Greek rhetoricians, proved the 
most important aid to the study of the subject that had 
been published since the time of Victorius. With Spengel’s 
earlier contributions to the criticism of his author, as also 
with those of Brandis and Bonitz and Vahlen and other 
eminent Aristotelian scholars on the continent, Mr Cope was 
of course familiar, as the pages of these volumes abundantly 
testify; but while preparing his own Commentary, he ap- 
pears during the last two years of his active work to have 
only occasionally consulted and quoted Spengel’s edition, 
refraining purposely from incurring any such indebtedness 
as would prevent his own edition remaining a perfectly in- 
dependent work. 

In June, 1874, the year after Mr Cope’s death, his brothers 
took into consideration the desirability of publishing his Com- 
mentary; and, acting under the advice of two distinguished 
members of his own College, Mr Munro and Mr Jebb, did me 
the honour to invite me to undertake its completion and re- 
vision. The manuscript, so far as it was finished, consisted of 
nearly seven hundred closely written pages requiring a cer- 
tain amount of general revision before they could be sent to 
press; and, owing to other engagements, I found it impracti- 
cable to arrange for the printing of the work to commence till 
June, 1875. During the progress of the work through the 
press in the last two years, my duties as reviser have proved 
more laborious than I had anticipated; as even apart from 
the necessity of reading several times over at various stages 
of progress not far from a thousand pages of printed 
matter, I have found it requisite to consult the reader's 
convenience by rearranging many of the paragraphs, by re- 
casting many of the more complicated sentences, and by 
endeavouring to prevent the sense from being obscured by 
the partiality for parenthesis, which, in this case, happens to 
be characteristic of the commentator and his author alike. 
In a work of this compass, accidental repetitions of nearly 
identical notes in various parts of the Commentary are almost 
unavoidable, and though I have succeeded in detecting and 
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striking out some of these repetitions, others still remain 
unremoved. 

It will probably occur to some of those who use this book 
that, in the way of retrenchment of matter and condensation 
of style, something might without disadvantage have been 
done by the original writer; but such correction, I may re- 
mark, was the very thing from which he consciously shrank; 
and as a mere reviser I felt that I had no right to assume 
the responsibility of abridging, still less of rejecting, what 
the writer himself clearly intended to leave standing. In the 
case of verbal alterations, however, which I was morally cer- 
tain would not have been disapproved by the original writer, 
I have used such slight discretion as appeared to fall within 
my province; this kind of revision cannot of course generally 
appear on the surface, but wherever it is practicable any 
additional matter for which I am alone responsible is indi- 
cated by the use of square brackets with or (as the work 
proceeded) without my initial. Such insertions are generally 
very brief, and often take the form of simple reference to 
important works that have appeared since the Commentary 
was prepared; as it seemed only due to the readers of this 
edition and to the writers of the works in question, that I 
should endeavour to bring it up to date by referring as 
occasion served to books such as Dr Thompson’s edition of 
the Gorgias of Plato (1871); Grote’s Aristotle (1872); Volk- 
mann, dte Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer, ed. 2, 1874; 
Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 1868, ’74; and Professor 
Jebb's Attic Orators, 1876. In testing the references to other 
parts of Aristotle, I have made frequent use of the great 
Index Aristotelicus of Bonitz, which appeared in 1870, and 
was therefore not available when Mr Cope’s notes were 
written ;—a fact that only increases one’s admiration at the 
wide and minute acquaintance with all the Aristotelian writings 
which he had acquired by his own independent reading. 

In any trifling additions of my own, I have seldom gone 
beyond the briefest annotations, but in the case of the third 
book, which was left in a less finished state, and on which I 
had happened to have lectured on several occasions during 
the last ten years, I felt myself somewhat less restricted; and 
indeed, as Mr Cope’s manuscript unfortunately comes to an 
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abrupt conclusion in the course of Chapter XVII of that 
book, I was compelled, for the convenience of those who use 
this edition and in accordance with the wishes of Mr Cope’s 
representatives and the Syndics of the University Press, to 
endeavour to supply the deficiency in the three concluding 
Chapters by writing the notes that occupy the last twenty 
pages of the Commentary. 

In so doing, I have tried to follow the general plan of 
Mr Cope’s own work, and in particular have paid attention to 
such slight indications of his intended treatment of that por- 
tion as I could glean from the memoranda in the margin of 
his own copy of Bekker’s Oxford text of 1837. This volume 
and an interleaved copy of earlier date, and of somewhat less 
value for this purpose, were kindly placed at my disposal by 
the authorities of Trinity College, and, as they contain part of 
the first rough material for the Commentary, they have proved 
of some use in verifying doubtful references and also in ascer- 
taining Mr Cope’s intentions with regard to the text on points 
of detail such as punctuation and various readings. But, hold- 
ing as he did that an editor's main duty was explanation 
in its widest sense and accordingly devoting himself mainly 
to questions of exegesis, to elucidation of subject matter, to 
illustration of verbal expression, and to matters of grammatical 
and lexicographical interest, he was content on the whole to 
accept the text as he found it in the earlier editions with 
which he was familiar. Under these circumstances, in the 
absence of any intention on his part to make an independent 
recension of the text, I have thought it best to adopt as the 
text of the present Commentary the last reprint (1873) of 
Bekker’s third edition (octavo, 1859); and instead of impair- 
ing the integrity of that text by altering it here and there 
to suit what I gathered to be Mr Cope’s intentions, I have 
briefly indicated the instances in which the evidence of his 
translation or notes, or again the memoranda in his own 
copy of the Rhetoric already mentioned, pointed clearly to 
some other reading as the one which he deliberately pre- 
ferred to that of Bekker’s third edition, or in which he was 
at any rate content to acquiesce. In the margin, beside the 
references to Book, Chapter and Section at the top of each 
page, is marked the beginning of each page of Bekker’s last 
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octavo edition, and also of that published in quarto in 1831: 
the former will, it is trusted, make this worle easy to refer to 
side by side with the plain text in ordinary use; the latter, 
though it involves a cumbersome method of notation, is 
worth recording, as it is the mode of reference adopted in 
the Judex Aristotelicus, in Spengel’s edition, and often else- 
where. 

In an Appendix to the third volume, I have added Mr 
Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric, which I have tran- 
scribed almost exclusively from one of his two copies of the 
book, lately acquired (with a selection of his other books) by 
the Syndicate of the University Library. I have also con- 
structed what I hope may be found to be a fairly comprehen- 
sive Greek index to the text and notes; and to this I have 
subjoined a supplementary index to the notes and subject 
matter, including amongst other miscellaneous items, almost 
all the passages in the rhetorical writings of Cicero and 
Quintilian referred to in the Commentary; the passages. of 
Homer and other authors quoted in the text, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare in the notes, and also (under the 
head of ‘lexicographical notes’) a series of references to Mr 
Cope’s incidental contributions to Greek lexicography. In 
the transcription of both these indexes for the press, I have 
had much assistance from my brother, James Stuart Sandys, 
one of the undergraduates of St John’s College. 


I cannot close these few prefatory explanations of what 
I have attempted to do in discharging however imperfectly 
the editorial duty with which it has been my privilege to be 
entrusted, without recording the fact that Mr Cope (as I am 
assured by his surviving brother) fully intended, had he lived 
to see his work through the press, to dedicate it to one of 
his most intimate friends, Mr Munro. The latter, however, 
has kindly supplied a short biographical notice by which I 
am glad to feel that he will be as inseparably associated 
with the crowning work of his friend’s career as if it had 
appeared inscribed by that friend himself with the honoured 
name of the Editor of Lucretius. 

| oe Oe 


CAMBRIDGE, 
2 July, 1877. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


(Jn the notes.) 


VoL. I. 


40, line 14, for ‘ this apern, this special excellence’, and on p. 49, 
last line, read ‘the’ for ‘this’ in all three cases. 

56, line 10, read éwavép0wpa. . 

76, line 29, read vevepnpévuv. 

93, line 1, for ‘in’ read ‘is,’ 


. 105, line 28, read dyxlvoa. 

. 153, line 30, read édcyapxlas. 

. 161, line 23, read ‘ fortitude.’ 

. 173, line 31, for ‘be’ read ‘ the.” 

. 190, below text, read Jd dupa. 

- 239, line 32, insert (3) before da Adywr. 


VoL. II. 


. 56, note 1, l. 3, read ‘Gorg. §22 D.’ 


VoL, ITI. 


. 12, line 21, read ‘11 4. 9.’ 
. 30, line 1, for ‘by’ read ‘ at.’ 
. 62, line 19, read ‘ writings. 





EDWARD MEREDITH COPE. 


Many of Cope’s friends having expressed an opinion that it would 
be well if a short memoir of him were prefixed to this post- 
humous work, and his sole surviving brother having written to me 
that he and his nieces would rather leave it in my hands than in 
those of anybody else, I could not hesitate to undertake the task. 

Edward Meredith Cope was born in Birmingham on the 28th of 
July 1818. He was for some time at the Grammar School of Ludlow 
under Mr Hinde, and then for about five years at Shrewsbury, where 
he remained until October 1837, when he commenced residence at 
Tninity College Cambridge. 

During the first years of his Shrewsbury life Dr Butler, late 
Bishop of Lichfield, was Headmaster; for the last year and quarter 
Dr Kennedy. Cope throughout his school career was always first 
or among the first of boys of his own age and standing. For to a 
great natural aptitude for study and scholarship he joined a strong 
will and a determination to use his best efforts to excel in whatever 
was given him to do. Not that he was a bookworm by any means: 
for he enjoyed extremely the society of his friends and loved inno- 
cent recreation in almost any form. ‘Thus though he was not made, 
and never sought, to distinguish himself in any of them, he thoroughly 
enjoyed nearly all the usual games and amusements of the place. 
This taste he retained for years after he took his degree at the 
University, and Mr Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, and many other 
friends will bear me witness that he was a consistent votary of 
Hockey up to the time when the Great Western Railway extin- 
guished this pleasant game first at Eton and then at Cambridge. 

The last year and quarter of his residence at Shrewsbury was of 
vital importance for Cope’s future career. Greek was the main and 
favourite study of his life; and in the summer of 1836 Greek 
scholarship at Shrewsbury was, if not in comparison with other 
schools of the day, yet absolutely at a very low ebb. Boys were left 
in great measure to their own natural lights. Now the light of 
nature seems capable in favourable circumstances of doing a good 
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deal for Latin; but in the case of Greek it fosters often the conceit 
of knowledge, but rarely indeed can impart the knowledge itself. 

When Dr Kennedy came to Shrewsbury in the autumn of 1836, 
he proved himself equal to the task that was before him. Know- 
ledge and method, united with kindness and enthusiasm, effected at 
once a marvellous change; and all who were able and willing to 
learn felt in a few months that they had gotten such an insight into 
the language and such a hold of its true principles and idiom, as 
to render further progress both easy and agreeable. I would appeal 
to those who were high in the school at the time when the change 
in question took place, and ask them whether I have at all over- 
stated the facts of the case; I would refer to Henry Thring and 
John Bather who came next to Cope in the Classical Tripos; to 
Francis Morse and others of the same year with myself, and to 
many others. 

But none was more conscious of what he owed to Dr Kennedy, 
or was more ready to acknowledge it, than Cope himself. The 
judicious training and the well-directed reading of that year and 
quarter had an incalculable effect on his future career as a scholar; 
and, when he went to Cambridge in the October of 1837, he was 
prepared, as few are, to profit by the advantages the place afforded 
for classical study. There during his undergraduate days he led a 
blameless, industrious, and, I believe from what I observed myself 
and what he often told me, a thoroughly contented and happy life, 
enjoying the esteem and friendship of many of his worthiest contem- 
poraries, some of them his old schoolfellows, others new acquaintances 
both in Trinity and in other Colleges, whose names are too numerous 
to mention. All the while his studies were pursued with a constant 
and uniform diligence; for none knew better than he to make a good 
and judicious disposition of his time. He became Scholar of his 
College as soon as the statutes permitted him to be a candidate, 
and, after taking his degree in the Mathematical Tripos of January 
1841, he gained, as was generally expected, the first place in the 
Classical. For a year or two after this success he read with a few 
private pupils, though this employment was never very greatly to 
his taste. He was elected Fellow of Trinity in 1842: this Fellow- 
ship he retained till the day of his death. During the summer of 
1843 he resided for some months in Jersey with a few pupils; and 
in the autumn of that year he made a short tour in Normandy, where 
he first imbibed, or first tried to satisfy, that intense love for Conti- 
nental travel which exercised so marked an influence on his future 
tastes and development. 

The moment he had been created Master of Arts at the 
beginning of July 1844, he threw off for a time the trammels of 
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Academical life and on the 4th of that month started for a continu- 
ous tour of more than fourteen months, never setting foot again in 
England before the 11th of September 1845. At the commencement 
of this tour he had for companions two friends, both of them now 
dead, James Hemery, Dean of Jersey, and Richard Pike Mate, 
Fellow of Trinity. He always dearly loved and would sacrifice 
much for the companionship of intimate friends in his travels. But 
for the greater part of the time he was moving about by himself. In 
these fourteen months he traversed Switzerland almost from end to 
end, being a good and indefatigable walker; saw Italy thoroughly, 
with its thousand objects of interest, as far South as Naples; made 
a short excursion to Greece in November 1844, seeing Athens well 
and visiting a part of the Peloponnese and landing in Malta and in 
Sicily on his return to Italy. I have before me now a full and 
precise Journal which he kept of the occurrences of every day during 
this 14 months’ peregrination. The whole would make a good- 
sized printed volume. Here we find minutely recorded where he 
slept on each succeeding night; what he ate and drank; how many 
miles he walked each day and the number of hours spent in 
walking them. He was passionately fond of mountain scenery, and 
of mediaeval and Italian architecture and art. In this Journal all 
the varying phases of Swiss scenery are described; the buildings, 
the pictures and other works of art of every Italian town, great or 
sniall, 

Cope possessed in a high degree the happy faculty, which does 
not by any means always accompany general power of mind, of 
readily picking up a foreign language by ear and conversation; and 
in the course of this journey he made himself an excellent Italian 
scholar, acquiring such a mastery over the idiom, as is seldom 
possessed by Englishmen who have not resided many years in the 
country. On this and his many subsequent tours he attained to no 
less facility in colloquial French. German seemed to give him more 
trouble, although by continued exertion he gained a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with it too. He never appeared to me to care very 
much for Italian literature, with however, the very important ex- 
ception of Dante; nor did the great French classics seem to have 
any very absorbing interest for him. German he made large use of 
for purposes of study and critical research, while at the same time 
Goethe and the other classics of the language were enjoyed for their 
own sakes. 

This first comprehensive tour imbued him with a passion for 
foreign travel, which he indulged without stint until permanent ill- 
health brought it to a close. External circumstances compelled him 
however to confine and modify it in future years. While he was 
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on his travels in 1845, he was offered and accepted an Assistant- 
Tutorship at Trinity, the duties of which formed the main occupation 
of his subsequent life. These duties compelled him to be in 
residence for most of the year between October and June, and 
left only the summer months for travel, a time not the most suit- 
able for some of the countries which he would have most liked 
to see. Palestine for instance and Egypt he never set his foot in; 
Greece he saw only for a few weeks in 1844; nor did he ever get 
again to Rome or Naples after his first visit. Between June and 
October however he continued to be a most indefatigable traveller, 
confining himself almost entirely to a few favoured lands, first and 
foremost his first loves, Switzerland and North Italy, next France, 
then Belgium, Germany, Austria, and the Tirol I should calculate 
that, in the twenty-four years between 1844 and 1868 when he was 
compelled to give up travelling, he must have spent at least six 
years in the countries just enumerated. With the exception of 
1848, an ominous time for continental travel, during the summer 
of which he visited the North of England and Scotland; of 1865 
when he was again in Scotland, and of one other summer when he 
travelled in Ireland, he was on the Continent every one of these 
years. 

Thus in 1846 he was abroad from June the r2th to October 
the sth, traversing assiduously the South West and South East of 
France, the Pyrenees from end to end, the Tirol and South 
Germany, and finally crossing through France to Paris. In 1847 he 
was on the Continent from June the 25th to October the 6th, 
passing by the Rhine and Switzerland into North Italy and to 
Florence, in which place he found me to my delight and profit, and 
accompanied me home by Bologna, Milan, Como, Switzerland, the 
Rhine and Belgium. I have now in my hands twenty manuscript 
volumes of various sizes, filled with the most minute writing, in 


which he describes at length the proceedings of every day and — 


almost every hour during all these years’ travel, with the exception 


of the six years from 1854 to 1859. ‘That he was abroad all or- 


most of these years I know, and that he kept equally minute 
journals of them I have no doubt; but whether they are lost or 
where they now are, I cannot ascertain. In 1855 I well remember I 
was with him for some time in Germany and France and in Paris, 
seeing the great Exhibition of that year. The moment he quits the 
Continent, his Journals come to an end. So far as I know or can 
learn, he never kept any diary of his life at home. Had he done 
so on any thing like the scale which he has adopted in his Journals 
of travel, he would have accounted for almost every hour of his 
life. 
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His social disposition greatly enjoyed the companionship of 
intimate friends in these travels; and this he was sometimes able to 
have during his earlier journeyings. In the first of them he had 
for a time the society of the friends who have been already spoken 
of. In 1847 I can remember how thoroughly happy he was in 
Florence together with W. G. Clark and myself. He writes in his 
Journal of September the roth, the evening before he left that city: 
‘Altogether I dont think I ever enjoyed a visit to any foreign town 
more than this last three weeks at Florence. First I had very 
pleasant society of intimate friends which has rarely been my lot 
before—men that take an interest in the same things that please me; 
the weather has been delightful,’ and so on. Again in 1851 he had 
a long tour, from July 2 to October 16, in Switzerland and North 
Italy with two intimate friends and brother Fellows, H. R. Luard, 
now Registrary of the University, and C. B. Scott, the present 
Headmaster of Westminster. I joined them for a time in Venice 
and found him thoroughly happy. 

But as time went on and he continued year after year to 
pursue his travels with unabated energy, it was not so easy for him to 
get his ald friends for companions, They did not care to walk for 
twenty or thirty miles over an Alpine pass under pouring rain, or to 
defy the summer heats of the Pyrenees, or of the sweltering cities and 
dust-tormented plains of North Italy. For he hated to pass a single 
day in inaction, looking upon this as a dereliction of duty and an 
ignoble concession to laziness. His Journals, as years go on, become 
more and more instructive, as his taste grew more refined and his 
discrimination keener; and the ordinary guidebooks of the countries 
he so often visited might gain greatly by a judicious study of these 
volumes. At the same time I feel convinced that these later 
journeys overtaxed his strength and energies, created in him an un- 
natural excitement and irritation, and fostered the seeds of that 
malady by which he was subsequently struck down. 


In October 1845 Cope commenced the work of what might be 
called his future profession as Lecturer at Trinity, and continued to 
perform the duties attached to this office, with energy and success 
and without the intermission of a single term, for twenty-four years, 
until the failure of his health put a final stop to all intellectual effort 
in the summer of 1869. 

For some years his favourite subjects of lecture were the Greek 
Tragedians, the two elder of whom he very decidedly preferred to 
Euripides. In fact until the very end of his career one or other of 
their plays was almost invariably the subject of his lecture for the 
Michaelmas term. And thus by constant repetition and careful pre- 
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paration he gained a thorough insight into the texts themselves and 
a very extensive acquaintance with the voluminous literature con- 
nected with the Greek drama. But often one or other of the two 
great historians, Herodotus or Thucydides, or else Demosthenes or 
another of the orators supplied the text on which he discoursed. 

If the best scholars in any of the twenty-four generations of 
Freshmen who listened to his teaching were consulted, I believe they 
would one and all avow that their knowledge of the language and of 
its literature was very greatly furthered by his learned and elaborate 
lectures, 

He gradually established his reputation in the College and the 
University as one of the very best and soundest Greek scholars of his 
time: I could cite, if it were necessary, many distinguished names to 
bear me out in this assertion. In his efforts to be thorough, he 
would collect a great mass of materials, which he did not always 
take sufficient pains to mould into shape and symmetry. Indeed he 
often avowed to me that, when he had once put on paper his 
thoughts and collections on any question—and this he was in the 
habit of doing with very great rapidity—, he found it quite impossible 
to rearrange and rewrite what he had prepared. Hence no doubt 
there was often a great diffuseness and some want of clearness in his 
work,—defects with which I have most frequently heard him charged 
by his auditors. He was by nature too very mistrustful of his own 
powers, and consequently a great stickler for authority. He seemed 
to think there was something sacred in the printed text, as it 
presented itself to him, and was sometimes determined to explain 
the inexplicable and see a meaning in that which had none. But 
with all this he was an admirable Greek scholar and a most valuable 
and highly valued lecturer. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he lectured on a Latin writer; but for 
Latin literature, especially poetry, he did not greatly care ; though 
he quite felt and freely admitted the surpassing merits of style in the 
great prose authors. After a time however he almost entirely 
dropped the Classical Latin writers, except for purposes not con- 
nected with the study of the language, and took up a position of 
benevolent neutrality with regard to the whole literature. He treated 
the Latin in much the same way as he treated their compeers, the 
great French Classics. 

When he had been Assistant Tutor about ten years, he undertook 
the College lecture on Plato, and afterwards on Anistotle as well ; 
and these two philosophers he resolved to make the main object of 
his study henceforth. For a long time his great natural diffidence 
seemed to give him a disinclination to commit anything to the press. 
One of his earliest essays in print were his criticisms, in the Journal 
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of Classical and Sacred Philology, of Grote’s famous dissertation on 
the Sophists. There is a good deal to be learnt from what he 
has written; but, if I am not mistaken, he has hardly caught 
Grote’s point of view, which in this country at all events has I 
believe now gained very general acceptance among the best judges. 
In 1864 he published a translation of Plato’s Gorgias. His trans- 
lation is strikingly literal and very excellent in its kind; but this 
kind is peculiar. Mr Henry Jackson in his introductory remarks 
to Cope’s translation of the Phaedo, a posthumous work which 
Mr Jackson has edited with great skill and diligence, has given a 
short and trenchant exposition of the principle which Cope has 
followed out in both these translations. A more elaborate effort is 
the Introduction to Anistotle’s Rhetoric, published in 1867 and de- 
signed to serve as a preliminary study to the present edition of that 
work. We find in this dissertation a very full exposition of Anstotle’s 
principles, set forth with learning and research; but one feels per- 
haps here too that want of concentration and careful revision, which, 
as I have said, Cope used himself to acknowledge with regret as a 
peculiar feature of his style which he was quite unable to remedy. 
Anyhow I fancy a reader would have liked to have seen it in- 
corporated in the present edition as an essential portion of it, neither 
of the two being a complete whole without the other. This edition 
it is not for me to offer an opinion upon: suffice it here to say that 
it was the main occupation of the latest and most mature years of 
his working life, and bears witness in every page to unsparing labour 
and genuine scholarship. | 


Cope was ordained Deacon in November 1848 and Priest in 
September 1850 by Dr Turton, late Bishop of Ely. A short experi- 
ence with his friend Mate, then Vicar of Wymeswold, convinced him 
that, as he had already for some years devoted himself to a life of 
study, Parish work was not the sphere for which his tastes and habits 
were best adapted ; and he contented himself afterwards with occa- 
sionally assisting one or other of his clerical friends, when he would 
make them a visit during a vacation. 

Perhaps the most important crisis in the even tenour of his 
laborious College life was occasioned by the Greek Professorship 
becoming vacant in 1866, when he came forward as one of three 
candidates for that office. The votes of the electors, the Council of 
the Senate, having been equally divided between him and Dr 
Kennedy, the appointment finally devolved by statute on the Chan- 
cellor of the University who gave it to Dr Kennedy. There is no 
doubt that this result. was a poignant disappointment to Cope at the 
time ; it is no less certain that his strength and the tone of his mind 
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were already a good deal affected by ill-health. This I could illus- 
trate from my own knowledge, if many considerations did not 
counsel silence on matters which neither his friends nor the public 
would care to know, or see paraded before them. 

Every one, they say, has the defects of his virtues ; and it cannot 
be denied that in his later years, when health became uncertain, 
Cope was too prompt to take offence and conceive causeless suspicions 
against his most intimate friends. But they could understand that 
this arose from excess of susceptibility and perversion of tender 
feeling; and the offence was forgotten as readily as it was conceived. 

In August 1869 he was seized with that malady from which he 
never rallied during the four remaining years of his life. He died on 
the sth of August 1873, and on the 14th of that month he was 
followed to his grave in the Church of England Cemetery at Bir- 
mingham by his two brothers, his nephew and a few of his oldest and 
dearest friends. 


I never knew a kinder-hearted or more charitable man than Cope. 
Suffering of any sort excited in him an uncontrollable longing to 
relieve it, whether the relief were to be afforded by sympathy and 
personal attention, or by money. Many indeed are the acts of 
charity on his part which fell under my own observation; and I am 
sure that I never learnt but a small portion of them, for he loved to 
do good by stealth. Whenever a friend needed care and sympathy, 
none so prompt as he to offer them. When Robert Leslie Ellis, for 
whom he felt an unbounded admiration, was seized with fever at 
San Remo in 1849, off hurried Cope at once to render him all the 
assistance it was in his power to give. So when his poor friend Mate 
was struck down by crushing disease, Cope hastened at once to 
lavish on him his affectionate care. It was always among the chief 
pleasures of his existence to make a round of visits to his old friends 
who lived away from Cambridge. One of the oldest of them, 
R. W. Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, writes to me as follows: ‘Of 
all my old friends of King’s and Trinity he alone from 1848 to the 
year of his sad seizure visited me regularly at Shenstone. He 
preached in my Church, he taught in my schools, and rarely left me 
without contributing liberally to some Parochial charity, never without 
wishing to do so’. ‘No one living’, he adds with good reason, ‘is 
more capable than I am of testifying to the warmth, the steadiness 
and depth of his friendship’. 


H. A. J. M. 
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‘H pntopucn éorw dvTio-rpodos TH StadeKTiKh’ ap- 


$1. ‘H Syropexn dorw dyrlorpodos 17 iaXexrieg is translated by Cicero, 
ex altera parte respondere dtalecticae, Orat. XXXII 114. ‘Vox a scena 
ducta videtur. Chori antistrophe strophae ad assem respondet, eiusque 
motus ita fit, ut posterior in prioris locum succedat...Significat ex altera 
parte respondere et quasi ex adverso oppositum esse; id quod etiam 
in antistrophen cadit.’? Trendel. EZ Log. Arist. § 14 p. 74: and to the 
same effect, Comment. ad Arist. de Anima, 11 § p. 408. ‘dvri- 
orpodor dicitur quod alius rei quasi partes agit eamque repraesentat ;’ 
Waitz, Comm. ad Anal. Pr, 1 2, 254 6. 

The term is borrowed from the manoeuvres of the chorus in the 
recitation of the choral odes. Zrpody denotes its movement in one 
direction, to which the dyrsorpody, the counter-movement, the wheeling 
in the opposite direction, exactly corresponds, the same movements being 
repeated. Miiller, Déss. Eumen. p. 41. Hist. Gr. Lit. c. X1v § 4. Mure, 
fiist. Gk. Lit. Bk. 11. c. 1 §15. Hence it is extended to the words sung 
by the chorus during the latter of these evolutions, and signifies a set of 
verses precisely parallel or answering in all their details to the verses of 
the orpogy. And thus, when applied in its strict and proper sense, it 
denotes an exact correspondence in detail, as a fac-simile or counterpart. 

Hence in Logic d»yriorpépew is used to express terms and propositions 
which are convertible, and therefore identical in meaning, precisely simi- 
lar in all respects. On the various senses of ayriorpépew and its deriva- 
tives in Logic, see Waitz, u. s. In this signification, however, avyriarpodos 
does not properly represent the relation actually subsisting between 
the two arts, the differences between them being too numerous to 
admit of its being described as an exact correspondence in detail; as 
I have already pointed out in the paraphrase (Introd. p. 134). 

It also represents Rhetoric as an art, independent of, though analo- 
gous to, Dialectics, but not growing out of it, nor included under it. 
The word is of very frequent occurrence in Plato (Gorgias, Republic, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Theaetetus, Leges), who joins it indifferently with 
the genitive and dative; and he employs it in this latter sense; as 
likewise Isocrates, wept dyrid. § 182; and Aristotle himself in several 
places; Polit. VI (IV) 5, 1292 6 7, wat ore dvriorpodos (corresponding) 
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avrn év rais dAtyapxiats Gowep 7 Tuparris ey rais povapyias. Cc. 6 ult. 1293 4 
33. c. 10, 1295a 18. de part. anim. II 17 ult. é» pév ovw rovross rots (pots 
3 yA@rra ro.avrn ry pvow éoriv, dowep ayriorpopes Exovea TH puxtips TOY 
éXepayray. 

Lastly, Waitz, u. s., points out a peculiar signification of it, ‘res 
contraria alteri quam potestate aequiparat,’ in de Gen. Anim. II 6, 7436 28. 
TO Wuxpoy cuviornaw avriorpopoy (as a balance) ry Oeppornre rt] wept ry 
xapdiay roy éyxépadoy. Trendelenburg, Comm. ad de Anima u. s., after 
defining dyriorpépew as above, adds, dyriarpodos ex eadem chori similitu- 
dine significat ex altera parte respondere (this is from Cicero, u.s.) Arist. 
Rhet. 1 1; quod non significat, rhetoricam in dialecticae locum succedere 
(#.e. can be substituted for it, step into its place, as a convertible term), 
sed quasi ex adverso esse oppositam (stands over against it, as a corre- 
sponding opposite in a ovorotyia, two parallel rows of coordinate opposites, 
like the partners in a country dance). Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11 17, 42, 
specie magis quam genere differunt. 

The term avriorpogos therefore applied to the two arts, seems to re- 
present them as two coordinate opposites, or opposites in the same row 
(see Spengel on the study of Rhetoric, Munich 1842, p. 21). They are 
sister arts, with general resemblances and specific differences ; two species 
under one genus, proof: both modes of proof, both dealing with probable 
materials, but distinguished by the difference of the two instruments of 
proof employed: the one concluding by the formal syllogism, and by the 
regular induction, assumed complete; the other drawing its inferences by 
the abbreviated, imperfect, conversational enthymeme, never complete in 
form, and by the single example in the place of the general induction. 

Rhetoric is afterwards described as rapa¢vés, péptoy and dpoiwpa (infra 
c. 11 § 7). wapadvés and popiov both express in different ways the relation 
that Rhetoric bears to Dialectics as the off-shoot, dranch, or part ; a species 
or variety of the general art of probable reasoning: srapadves as a 
subordinate shoot, growing out of the same root with the larger plant or 
tree,—a term so far corresponding with a»riorpodos, but differing from it 
in making Rhetoric subordinate. optoy reduces it toa still lower level 
in comparison with the other. opoioza implies no more than a mere 
general resemblance. 

In Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vit 6, occurs an explanation of dyricrpodos, 
quite in character with the ordinary Greek etymologies, pyropiey», fs 
dvriorpooy eivas ry Scadexrixyy, (not referring apparently to this passage, 
but most probably to the ovvaywy) reyvav) rouvrérri icdotpoov, da rd 
wept Thy avryy vAny orpéehecOa (Vversart circa), as Homer called Ulysses 
ayrideov instead of icobeov. Alexander (infr.) gives the same explanation. 

Bacon Adv. of learning Bk. 11 IX 3, has antistrophe for ‘corre- 
spondence’, “and it hath the same relation or antistrophe that the former 
hath.” 

The points of correspondence and difference between the two arts 
have been already fully explained in the Introduction, p. go foll.: I will 
here give a summary of them from Alexandcr’s Commentary on the 
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Topics, p. 4. They are 1. that both of them are py} rep) gy re yévos dpu- 
ptopevoy; that is, that neither of them has any special subject-matter, like 
the sciences, but argues or perorates upon any thesis or subject whatso- 
ever that can be presented to it. 2. rd 80° évdofwv xa miBayay, no proof or 
conclusion, or principle, that they employ is more than probable ; exact 
demonstration and necessary conclusions are excluded from both alike ; 
siotts, belief, the result of mere persuasion, and not émorjpn, the infal- 
lible result of scientific demonstration, being the object aimed at. 3. pu} 
80’ olxeiwy apxay, they have no ‘special, appropriate’ first principles, such 
as those from which the special sciences are deduced ; though they like- 
wise appeal to the ra xouwa, the xowal dpyai, the ultimate axioms and prin- 
ciples common to all reasoning, which are above those of the special 
sciences, and from which the latter must be deduced. And, 4. they are 
cpoios sept ra ayrixeiueva aAAyAos ; they argue indifferently the opposite 
sides of the same question, and conclude the positive or negative of any 
proposition or problem ; unlike science and demonstration, which can 
only arrive at one conclusion. Where the materials and the method are 
alike only probable, every question has, or may be made to appear to 
have, two sides, either of which may be maintained on probable princi- 
ples ; in Dialectics and Rhetoric no certainty is either attained or attain- 
able. The chief points of difference between them are, that Dialectics 
deals practically as well as theoretically with every kind of problem or 
question that can be submitted to it; proceeds by question and answer, 
in the way of debate, and its discussions are of a more general or uni- 
versal character ; whereas the subjects of Rhetoric are practically, though 
not theoretically, almost absolutely limited to Politics; it follows a me- 
thod of continuous narration or explanation (efod:cas), and deals in its 
conclusions rather with individual cases than with general principles or 
universal rules, maxims and axioms. 

Alexander, in a preceding passage, gives the following very extraordi- 
nary account of the derivation and original meaning of dvyriorpodos: rd 
yap dvr. avri rov icoorpopoy re xat wepl ra avra orpeoperny nal xaraytvo- 
pewny Aeyet. 

xowwa amayrev| See Introd., p. 87, and the Paraphrase, pp. 134—5. 

dgopirpévns] ‘marked off, separated by a limit’, from every thing else 
about it; and so ‘definite, special’ (§ 7). 1, 2, 1 mepi rs yévos idtov ddwpic- 
pevov, opposed to srepl rov Sobevros. Polit. 1 13, 12606 1 ddaptoperny rind 
dovdeiay (a definite, limited, kind of slavery). Ib. IV (VI) 4, 1290 6 25 
drodiopifey. adopifera: (jf rijs yuyns Suvayus) mpos ras dAdas Suvdpets TH 
épye rour@, “this capacity of the soul is marked off, separated, distin- 
guished, from all the rest by this function,” de Anima IJ 4, 9, 416 a 20. 
The preposition is similarly used in the compound dmoBAérew, which is 
‘to look away, or off’, from all surrounding objects, so as to fix the atten- 
tion on one particular thing, or turn it in one particular direction. Comp. 
Lat. definire, determinare. 

Parallel passages, in which this same characteristic of Rhetoric and 
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Dialectics is noticed, are cited in the Introd. p. 75. See also Quintilian, 
II 21, 16—r19, on the province of the orator. 

éferdfew...Adyov] Note 1, Introd. p. 135. 1 Ssadexrixy eferaorixy, Top. 
A 2, Io1 6 3. 

§ 2. ovvGeayv] ‘ habituation, familiarity, practice’, acquired by associa- 
tion (prop. that of living or herding together), Top. A 14, 105 4 27 r7 da 
ris anaywyys cuvnbelg retpatéoy yvopifew éxaorny avray (rdv mporacewy). 
See also on 1 10, 18. This cvvnfea is derived from the constant opera- 
tion or activity, the évépyea, of the developed and acquired and settled 
éfts, or mental state (éfs from f¢yew, ‘to be in such and such a state or 
condition’, rd mas éxev): by the constant exercise of the éfs, or esta- 
blished confirmed habit, and its évépyeuau, is produced by association that 
familiarity, or habituation, or practice, which secures success even to the 
empirical unartistic use of Dialectics or Rhetoric. 

elxg ravra Spay is the use of them antecedent to practice, and without 
previously acquired familiarity: dro ravroparov, by a mere spontaneous 
impulse, and therefore ‘at random.’ 

‘Est autem dialectica,’ says John of Salisbury, Meftalogicus, 11 4, ‘ut 
Augustino placet, bene disputandi scientia : quod quidem ita accipien- 
dum est ut vis habeatur in verbis; ne scilicet dialectici credantur, quos 
casus iuvat artis beneficio destitutos.’ 

avra] Rhetoric and its processes. 

é8oroeiv| ‘to make a way’; to trace a path to be followed, which will 
lead you without unnecessary deviations to the place at which you wish 
to arrive. odos therefore, in this metaphorical usage, is not merely @ way, 
but ¢ke way, the dest way ; the way which will lead you most surely and 
expeditiously to the end proposed. Hence it denotes a regular, systematic, 
or scientific method; the best and easiest way of attaining the end 
desired in any intellectual pursuit or branch of study. And thus it is 
that the simple odos, as well as the compound pé6o8os, come to denote a 
scientific or systematic procedure in the pursuit of truth as a philosophical 
‘method’, or in any art or study. Hence we find 689 &ypioGa, Plat. 
Phaedr. 263 B, of a systematic methodical scientific division ; and Rep. VII 
533 D: xa& ddcy, in the same sense, Rep. [Vv 435 A, and Crat. 425 B, In 
Aristotle, de gen. et corr. I 8, 2 odo 8€ padtora rept savrav...dswpixacs 
Aevxurmos xa) Anpoxptros. de part. Anim. I 4, 9 ras dy ovy arrodéxer Oat Sei Thy 
epi picews péOudor, cal riva tpdroy yévorr’ Gy 7 Oewpia wept avray 6d@ Kal 
pgora... Anal. Pr. I 30 init., 7 pév ovv d8ds xara mavrev 4 ary Kal epi 
Pirocodiay xal wept réxyny oroavoiv Kai padnua. Top. B 2, 1094 14 odo 
yep paddoy kai dv édarroow 9 oxéyes. Eth, Nic. 1,2 dwd ray dpyady 7 emi 
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ras apxas 7 680s. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 25, has 9 pnropsx? dds for 
the more usual péfodes: and again o8p, de Comp. Verb. c. 4 sub fin. From 
this usage of the Greek word the Latins seem to have borrowed their via 
or via ef ratione, which frequently occurs in precisely the same sense. 
See Cicero de Fin. 111 5, 18, IV 4, 10; Orat. III 10, XXXIII 116 ; de Orat.1 
25, 113% Quint. 11 17, 41 esse certe viam atgue ordinem in bene dicendo 
nemo dubitaverit; and x 7, 6 via dicere. 

The verb ddomoeiv is found in the same sense, Met. A 3, 984 a 18. 
spotovray & ovrws, avrd TO mpaypza adoroingey avrois Kal ouvnvayxace (nreiy, 
and Rhet. 111 12, 3 (according to MS A‘ and some others); and the sub- 
Stantive o8omoinats, III 14, I. 

wpoodsonoeiy, which occurs several times in Aristotle (as Rhet. II 2, fo, 
II 13, 7, II 12, 3, Prob. XXX 1,954 4 12, de part. Anim. 11 4, §§ 4,5, 6, III 9, 
8, de gen. anim. IV 4,9, wepi Mayrixijs, I 11. Polit. 11 9, 1270 @ 4, IV (VII) 17, 
1336 @ 32, and V (VIII) 3, 1338 @ 35 mpo ddov), has a meaning slightly dif- 
fering from the preceding. The metaphor is now taken from the office of 
pioneers, who precede an advancing army and prepare, clear, or ‘pave 
the way’ for them. 

&’ 6...rnv alriay] rj alriay is here grammatically the antecedent to o, 
the cause, alria, being in the relative pronoun expressed as an abstract 
notion (‘the cause, which ¢Aing’) in the neuter. A similar change from 
feminine to neuter, in antecedent and relative, occurs in de Anima r 3, 
407 @ 4 Thy yap rou mayros (Yruxny) rotavrny elvas BovAerat oloy mor éoTly 6 
xadovpevos vous, Pol. 11 2 init. xad 8¢ Hy alriay gyoi deiv vevopoberjo Oa... 
ov daiveras cupBSaivoy éx rév Acywy, and in Eur. Iph. T. goo (Herm.) 7 & 
alria ris dv Srov xreives wooww ; Where drov must be understood as neuter : 
see Hermann on v. 1038, 

§ 3seq. To the same effect 111 14, 8 def 8¢ x} AavOavery Grt wavra éfw 
rov Aoyou ra rota’ra’ mpos havAoy yap dxpoarhy xal ra é£o rod mpayparos 
Gxovovra, érei ay pt) rowiros 7, ovbév Bei mpoouslov—as the vehicle for 
appeals to the feelings and other indirect proofs addressed to the judges 
personally, which were usually introduced into the mpooipuoy. 

niorecs} rhetorical, not demonstrative, proofs; modes of belie/, of 
things Jrobab/e; all the materials and arguments of Rhetoric being pro- 
bable merely, none of them certain. See Introd. p. 136 note. 

rpocOnxa...capa tis ticrews) All kinds of sadirect proof are secondary, 
subordinate, non-essential, mere ‘ adjuncts’ or ‘appendages’, like dress or 
ornaments to the body: ‘the body’ being the actual, logical, direct and 
substantial proof of the case. What is here called ‘the body’, meaning 
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the substance as opposed to accidents, we usually represent by ‘the soul’ 
in this same relation ; the body in its turn now standing for the accidents 
and non-essentials of a thing. So the Scholiast on Hermogenes, Proleg. 
(quoted by Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae Graecae p. 110, Art. évOupnpa) 
of raXaot dorep te (pov rov Acyor UmEebevro ex odparos Te TUVETTHKOTA Kal 
Wuxiis’ uy pev xadovvres ra évOvpnpara: xa ry Suvapty ray dia ror Keha- 
Aaioy cunorapéevny’ capa 8 tiv dpdow kat ro whey Kaddos, 5 motety 
elaOacw ai ida. And Cicero, Orat. XIV 44 nam et invenire et tudicare 
guia dicas magna illa quidem sunt et tamquam animi instar in corpore. 
Quintilian describes the views of some of those who thus rigorously 
limit the province of Rhetoric as an ar/—ai riorets €vrexviy ars povo»r— 
to the employment of the ‘enthymeme’, the rhetorical representative of 
the logical and demonstrative ‘syllogism’; with the exclusion of all that 
is, strictly speaking, ‘ beside the subject or real issue’, all that 1s beside 
the facts of the case and the direct proof of them; all indirect proof, 
namely, from the assumed character of the speaker himself, or appeals to 
the feelings of the judges or audience, and also all ornaments and graces 
of style and delivery. Aristotle here assumes this to be theoretically the 
only true and proper method, though he by no means consistently adheres 
to it in his actual treatment of the subject. Quintilian’s description is 
as follows, though, as the reasons for the exclusion of these indirect proofs 
are somewhat different from those assigned by Aristotle, he probably 
does not refer immediately to him: Fuerunt et clari quidem oratores 
guibus solum videretur oratoris offictum docere. Namgue et affectus 
duplici ratione excludendos putabant: primum quia vitium esset omnis 
animi perturbatio; deinde quia tudicemaveritate depelli misericordia vel 
tra similibusque non oporteret: et voluptatem audientium petere, quum 
vincendi tantum gratia diceretur, non modo agent: supervacuum sed vix 
etiam viro dignum arbitrabantur. Inst. Orat. V. Prooem. 1. 
On the general question of appeals to the feelings, Quint. 11 17, 26 
seq.: and on the prevailing practice, Isocr. wept dyed. § 321. 
npaypareverOa is well explained by Bonitz on Metaph. A 6, 987 a 30. 
‘wpayparever Gat epi ri, vel repi tevos is dicitur ab Aristotele, qui in inves- 
tiganda et cognoscenda aliqua re via ac ratione procedit ; itaque con- 
iunctum legitur cum verbis d:adéyerOa, (nreiv, Oewpetvy’. The primary 
sense of doing business, or occupying oneself about anything, passes 
into the more limited or special signification of an intellectual pursuit, 
and thence of ‘a special study’, ‘a systematic treatment of a particular 
subject of investigation, or practice’ (as in this present case, of Rhetoric, 
comp. § 10). mpaypareia, like péOodos, réyvn, emiornyun, pirooodia, 
and many other words, is used to express not only the intellectual 
process of investigation, but also the resulting science, art, treatise, 
or written work, or part of such work. See on this point, Introd. p. 17, 
note 2. Also, on the general meaning of the term, Waitz on Anal. Post. 
11 13,9615. Trendel. de Anima p.199. Elem. Log. Arist. § 58, p. 135. 
§ 4. dia8odry from daBadrAew ‘to sunder or set at variance’, and so 
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‘to make hostile, to engender a mutual dislike between two parties’, in 
its technical application to Rhetoric, of which it is a potent instrument ; 
and with its opposite dwoAverOa ‘to absolve oneself, clear away from 
oneself ill-feeling and suspicion ’, forms one of the principal topics of the 
spooipuor (see Introd. pp. 343,4). It denotes the exciting of suspicion and 
ill-will in the minds of the judges or audience, in order to prejudice them 
against the opponent with whom you are in controversy: and is there- 
fore improperly classed with the wa6y or emotions such as @Aeos and 
cpy?. This has been already noticed by Victorius and Muretus: the 
latter says, ‘ dcaSoA} non est wafos, sed pertinet ad iudicem ponendum 
év wabet.’ 

Top. A 5, 126 @ 31. [8caBoAov] row Surduevoy BiaBdArew Kai éyOpors 
woteiy ros didous. These words, which seem to be a mere gloss upon 
d&:a8oroy in the text of the Topics, occur apparently in one MS only, 
marked u by Waitz, and inserted by him in the critical notes of his 
edition, Vol. 11 p.144. Bekker altogether omits to notice them. Though 
of no authority they will equally well answer the purpose for which they 
are here employed, of helping, namely, to define the meaning of 3aBoAy. 

On safos and wa6n, see Introd. pp. 113—118. 

ov wept rou mpayparos Sixaorny] Appeals to the feelings are ¢£ rot 
spayparos: they are ‘beside the proper subject, the real question, the 
direct issue’, which is the fact and the proof of it; and ‘directed to the 
judge’, intended to bias and pervert his judgment, to incline him to our 
side in the contest, and so to have the effect of a secondary or indirect 
kind of proof of the justice of our case. 

Gor’ el wep macas—A€ywow) Similarly in Rhet. 11 1, 4, it is said 
of the ornaments of style, and declamation in general, as of appeals to 
the feelings here, that they are only allowed to be employed &a rip 
poxOnpiay trav wokrecov; in well-governed states they would not be 
permitted at all. 

§ 5. of pév...of 8¢] ‘either...or’. The one only sAsaé that the laws 
ought to be so framed, hold the opinion as a theory; the others, as the 
Court of Areopagus, actually (xai, also, besides the mere theory) carry 
it into practice, xa ypavrat. 

év’Apelp mayp] Heindorf ad Theaet. § 76. Lycurgus c. Leocr. §§ 12, 
13, quoted by Gaisford, eal ratra xaAXorov ¢yovres rav ‘EMAjvev rapaderypa 
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Lucian, Hermotimus, c. 64, has something similar about the practice 
of this court, dAAd card rovs ’Apeorayiras avré sowotvra’ of év vucri nal 
oxory dixafovory, os yr) els rovs Aéyovras GAN’ els ra Aeyopeva droPdéworey. 
(Lucian ed. Hemsterh. I p. 805), and again, Anacharsis s. de Gymn. Cc. 10, 
(Vol. 11 p. 898) of 8€ (Scxalcpevos) gs 7° Gy peév wep) rot mpdyparos Aéywou 
dyéyerat 7 BovAy xa’ jovxiay dxovovoa fy 8€ Tis 7} ppoluoy etry mpo rou 
Adyouv, os evvovorépous drepydcairo avrovs, f olxrov f Sciveow tEwber 
émayoir@ mpaypart, ola moda pyrépwy aides emi rovs Oixacras pnxavovrat, 
sraped boy 6 xipv€ xareconmnoey evOus, ovx édy Anpeiy mpds rHy BovAny x.T.X. 
There are several allusions to the same in Quintilian, 11 16, 4, VI I, 7, 
X I, 107, XII 10, 26. Spalding in his note on the first of these passages 
calls attention to—what indeed is sufficiently apparent on the face of 
the statements—Quintilian’s carelessness in extending to all the law- 
courts of Athens, a practice actually prevailing at the most only in one 
of them ; in spite of the direct evidence to the contrary in the extant 
orations of the Athenian orators, and the story of Hyperides and Phryne 
which he himself tells in 11 15, 9. 

dvacrpépew] to warp, or distort, to wrest out of the straight (‘right’) 
line or proper direction, to pervert or ‘deprave’ the judgment. The 
same metaphor is repeated in orpeSAdvy. The metaphor which compares 
wrong, the deviation from the ‘right’ line or path, to the crooked or 
twisted, the divergence from the straight, and represents wrong judgment 
as the warping of the moral rule, occurs in various languages ; oxoAcos, 
and dpOcs, ev@vve: 8¢ Bixas axodias, Solon ap. Dem. de F. L. p. 423, 
crodtais cdots waray, Pind. Pyth. 11 156, PL Theaet. 173 A &c. &c. So 
€&ucrés, Eur. Androm. 448 dttxra xovdey dyes dAAd way répiE Hpovovrres. 
So Plato of the good and bad horse in the human chariot, Phaedr. 253 
D, 6 pev...7d re el8os opbos...0 8 av oKoALWs K.T.r- 

So also rectum and fravum or varum or curvum, right and wrong 
(wrung or twisted out of shape, distorted, similarly s2tortus) tort, Fr. (tor- 
tum), forto, Ital. Compare Lucretius, Iv 516, denigue utin fabrica, st prava 
est fabrica prima Normague si fallax rectis regionibus exit,—Omnia men- 
dose fiert, &c. Cic. Acad. Pr. II 11, 33, tnteresse oportet, ut inter rectum 
ef pravum, sic tater verum et falsum. Hor. Ep. 1 2, 44, curvo dignoscere 
rectum, (‘virtutem distinguere a vitio’. Orelli). Pers. Sat. 11 52, haud 
hibit inexpertum curvos deprendere mores. IV 11, rectum dtscernis ubi 
inter curva subst, vel cum failit pede regula varo. V 38, afposita intortos 
extendit regula mores. 

‘Crooked’ for perverse, immoral, wrong, is very common in the 
earlier writers of our own language. Deut. xxxii 5, a perverse and 
crooked generation. Ps. cxxv 5, Prov. ii 15, whose ways are crooked, 
and they froward in their paths, Ep. ad Phil ii 15, and in many other 
places and authors. For examples of the latter, see Richardson’s Dict. 
Art. ‘ crooked’. 

Very different to this are the principles laid down by the author of 
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the ‘Prropixy mpds "Adéfav8poy as a guide to the practice of the rhetorician, 
c. 36 (37) § 4. xpq 8¢ xal rovs dixacrds éralvp Oepametoas, os dixacral 
Sixatos xa Bewol elo. cupwapadnrreov 8 xa ras dAarrdoes, ef ov THY 
avridixov xaradecorépws Exes mpds Td Aéyey ff} mparrew fh GAAo rs mpds Toy 
adyeva. The judges are to be flattered, and the opponent represented 
in the darkest colours, whether his alleged defects have or have not any 
bearing upon the matter at issue. mpds 8€ rovrois éuBAnréov rd re Sixatoy 
kal Td vopioy Kal ro cuudépoy Kal ra rovrots dxdAovba ; which is the exact 
contradictory of the course prescribed by Aristotle in § 6 as alike fair and 
in accordance with the true principles of the art. 

sspoayovras els] Comp. III 14, 7, and note, 

xay ef ris...soujcese] The process by which dy in this and similar 
forms of expression—os dy el, damep &y el, xabdsrep Gv el, oldvrep Gy el, 
and the like—has lost its force, become inactive, (consopitum, ‘gone to 
sleep’, Buttm.,) in the sentence, is explained by Buttmann in his note on 
Dem. Mid. § 15, p. 530. The conditional dy belongs to some verb in the 
apodosis, originally expressed, afterwards left to be understood, as in the 
clause before us. The expression at full length would be, xa», ef ris 
wouncete, wonoese, ‘aS One would do, if he were to do’. Still, though the 
particle has lost its direct and active force in this sentence, some latent 
notion of conditionality always remains, even when the verb which dé» 
supposes cannot actually be supplied. This is the case in such phrases 
2S hoBSovpevos domep Gy el mais, Pl. Gorg. 479 A ‘fearing as a child would’: 
Ar. parva naturalia wep) payrexijis I 2,2 dcwv domep Gy ef AdAos 7 Hiais 
¢oreyv, ‘whose natural habit is, as it might be (dv), talkative’; de Anima I 5, 
5, 409 5 27, wowep Gv el riv Woy ra mpdypara tiOevres. In such cases the 
dy is retained by habit and association, when the sense no longer requires 
it. The phrase accordingly is not found in the earlier forms of the lan- 
guage, and does not become common till the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
with whom, the latter especially, it is very frequent. The association 
required time before it was established as a fixed habit. I believe that 
it does not occur in Thucydides, and that it makes its first appearance 
in Xenophon ; that is, in the forms above given ; for as an unnecessary 
appendage to a participle, or in cases analogous, dv is thus used by 
earlier writers. See Hermann on Soph. Phil. 491, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 430, 
1, for some instances [ Kiihner’s A us/ihritche Grammatik § 398 p.209 sq.S. }. 

Aristotle seems to be the earliest writer who assumed the license of 
joining «ay ef with the subjunctive mood, as in Pol. 11 1 init. xap el rvyyd- 


yoo, C. 2, aowep dy el crabuis mrciov Edxvoy, and 111 8 xay el cupBaivy, | 


also Poet. 1 5, xay ef rives Erepar rvyxavwowv. Kay el yy rm 8oxq is the MSS 
reading in Plat. Rep. 1x §79 D, and defended by Schneider (not. ad loc.) ; 
but rejected by Ast, Bek., Stallb. and the Zurich Editors who substi- 
tute Soxef. I subjoin a few examples of the usage in its various forms. 
Soph. Aj. 1078 Soxety weoeiy Gy cay (it might be even) ard opixpod Kaxov. 
Xenophon, Symp. 11 20, 1X 4, Cyrop. I 3, 1, Memor. II 6, 4 and Io, 12, 
Plato, Apol. 23 B, Phaed. 72 c, 109 C, and elsewhere, Men. 97 B, Gorg. 
479 A, Rep. VI 493 A, Isocr. Paneg. §§ 69, 148, Aristotle in addition to 
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those already quoted, Rhet. 11 20, 4, domwep Gy ef ris, Eth. N. V7, 1132, 
11, Ib. V 12, 1137, 23 VI 13 sub. fin., 1145, 2 and 10; VII 8, 1150, 16, xa» 
el perovor, Pol. 111 6 (sub init.) cay ef mAeious, and several more: Hist. 
Anim. IV 2, 16, IV II, 11, VIII 2, 10, de part. Anim. IV 5, 26, de Gen. Anim. 
III 9, 7. In Aristotle it has become habitual. The analogous use of 
ay with the participle is exemplified by Pol. 11 2, 1261 4 4 dowep ay 
@dAor yevopevos; and Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. I 5, 1, ws dy xaOdAou 
A€yorras, and I 6, 6, os ay xara Acyov, where dy may be considered as 
redundant. [Vahlen, Bettrage su Ar. Poet. 1 p. 35—37; Eucken, de Ar. 
dicendi ratione 1 p. 6164. 8.] 

§ 6. On the ‘legal issues’, oracers, dudiaBnrncets, which, as Victorius 
remarks, are here tacitly referred to, see Introd. p. 397, Appendix E to 
Bk. II. 

§ 7. Kxetzévous vopous] xetcOac and some of its compounds are often 
convertible with the passive of rsOevas. xeioOas itself ‘to be placed, fixed, 
established’=riderOat; cvyxetoOas ‘to be put together or composed’=ovs- 
riderOat ; Scaxetaba ‘to be disposed’=daridewOar 3 woxeigOat (as I 2 13) 
‘to be assumed’=vrorideoGas or vrodapBaver Oat. 

[xetpas is constantly borrowed as a perfect passive to ri6yyu, while 
réGeyias is almost invariably used as a deponent perfect. Thus the usage 
of the perfect in the best writers would be: 6 vopobérns réOetxe rov vopoy. 
mods TéOetrac Toy vopov’ oO vopos Ketrat (Dem. Or. 46 § 12 note). infra 
chap. 15 § 23 rots vopots, &y py dpOds xelpevos dow GAN’ éfapaprwow ol 
riOepevor, Plato Leg. p. 793 B(voper) ray év ypaypace reOevroy re Kal Kecpevoy 
xal ray rt reOnoopevwy. See also Cobet’s vartae lectiones p. 311. S.] 

Trois Kpivovot, xpices, rovs xpivoyvras] On the different senses of 
xpivery and xpirns as applied to the different branches of Rhetoric, see 
Introd. p. 137 note 1: and on the necessary imperfections of laws in their 
application to particular cases, the consequent introduction of émrteixeca 
to modify them and adapt them to the circumstances of the case, and 
Plato’s opinion, on the authority of laws, see p. 138 note I. 

émi rois xpivovos] éni resting, and so depending, upon ; hence fenes, in 
the power of, at the discretion of. §8 ém} rois xperais xaraXeire. 

This primary, literal, and physical sense of éwi, (in this application of it, 
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which represents the object of the preposition as the dasés on which some- 
thing stands or rests, and therefore depends upon), of the half dozen 
Grammars and Lexicons, which, after forming my own opinion, I have 
consulted on the point, is to be found distinctly stated only in that of Rost 
and Palm, where it lurks hardly discoverable, amidst the enormous mass 
of illustrations of the various usages of ¢ri accumulated in Vol. I pp. 1032 
—1045, in p. 1038, col. 2. 

al vouoGecias éx woAddov xpovou cxeWapevay yivovrar] ‘legislation arises 
from (is the work of men after) long previous consideration’. Thuc. 1 58, 
€x wodXov mpdocorres ovdey evpovro émirndecoy. 

€€ Umoyviov] (retained by Bekker; Gaisford not. var. prefers vroyvov, 
and so L. Dindorf, on Xen. Cyr. VI 1, 43.) vmoyutov’ mpd pixpod yeyoves, 
Hesychius. ¢£ vroyvou’ sap’ avrd, dreptoxérros, x rev cuveyyus, Suidas. 
By the Scholiast on Arist. Nub. 145, in Suidas v. dpri (Gaisf.), é€ vsro- 
yviovu Aéyew is interpreted by avrocyediaferw; and in Eustath. (ap. eund.) 
it is said to be derived from yvioy in the sense of yelp, (compare Theocr. 
Idyl. XXII 81 and 121; the ‘hand’ is “ke member, par excellence), from 
which likewise he deduces éyyin, éyyvay, and éyyvadifew; and vroyvoy, 6 
cal €£ Uroyvou deyerat, TO éyy’s pact mpocdoxipoy, h mapaurixa yeyoves, Kat 
ais elrreiy mpoxeipov,  padAoy vroxeipioyv. Examples may be found, all 
bearing much the same sense, in Koch’s note on Moeris Lex. p. 343, and a 
still larger list in Rost and Palm’s Lex. s.v., to which add Rhet. II 22, 11; 
Pol. vil (vi) 8, 1321 5 17. vsoyuoraroy (the readiest way or means) 
mpos avrdpxecay. Isocr. Paneg. § 13. Menand. ap. Spengel, Rheé. Gr. HI 
391. In Isocr. wept dyrid. § 4, and Epist. 6. 2, p. 418 B, it stands for ‘close 
at hand’, 48n varoyviov pot rijs rou Biov reXeuris ovons, and similarly Ar. 
Eth. Nic. 111 9 (Bekk.) sub fin., dca Oavaroy émibepes vroyvia dvra. 

It appears from all this that Umoyvioy means ‘under the hand’, as an 
unfinished or just finished work, fresh and recent, mpéo¢aroy (so Rhet. II 
3, 12) as Moeris explains it: and ¢£ vmroyviov, ‘from under the hand’, cor- 
responds to our ‘off-hand’, or ‘out of hand’, and is used to express any- 
thing ‘sudden and unexpected’ or ‘unpremeditated’, ‘extemporaneous’ 
a signification which appears inallthe examples. Similarly é« xetpos, dae 
xetpos, ‘ off-hand’. 

dwodi8ova] a word of very frequent use in Aristotle, has for one of its 
elementary senses that of ‘to give back’, reddere,; dro as in drovépew, 
GrodapBavewy, arratreiy, drémous, amomAew (see Sturz. Lex. Xenoph.), from 
which all the other senses in which at least Aristotle employs it may be 
deduced. Another of the original senses of the word is ‘to give forth’, 
or ‘produce’, as the earth produces her fruits, and this also might be 
applied to the interpretation of it in several of its various uses. But as 
this signification is likewise deducible from the other—for production, as 
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when the earth produces her fruits, may be regarded as a payment or re- 
storation, or ‘return’ of something as due—it may perhaps be better to 
refer them all to the one original signification, veddere. Soin Eth. N. 111, 
1103, a 27, 5 22, ras évepyeias drodi8ovax is not simply ‘to produce’, but to 
produce energies that are due fo the system, energies corresponding to the 
faculties from which they spring. So Trendelenburg, Z£/. Log. Arist. § 55, 
Pp. 132, ‘dwo8c8ovae proprie est reddere, unde ex suum cuique tribuendi 
significatione facile orta est declarandi vis (declarare is the sense which the 
word bears in the passage specially referred to, Top. A 5, 102 23) nihil 
enim est aliud quam logice suam cuique naturam reddere.’ 

awod:dovas is therefore (1) to give back, restore, repay, render, always im- 
plying some kind of obligation, (2) to render as a due, ‘assign’ (which best 
represents it in the majority of cases in Aristotle); of due distribution, 
suum cuigue; hence (3) of the due fulfilment of any office or duty, as 
arrodidovat Aoyor, ‘to render an account’, to explain, or set forth, any state- 
ment or doctrine, drodaiverOa:, declarare. To one or the other of these 
I believe all the multifarious uses of the word may be referred. 

I will add afew examples in the way of illustration :—Dem. c. Aristocr. 
p- 638 § 56, rovs éxOpa rowivras dv éxOpod péper xoddfew drédoxev (assigns 
as a due) 6 vopos; and elsewhere. Plat. Phaed. 71 E (a good example), 
ovK avrarotacopey Thy évavriavy yéveow (pay back in return), dAAd raury 
xwAn (mutilated, defective, lopsided, single where all the rest are pairs) 
€oras 9 puots ; f dvdyxn arodobva x.r.A. de Anima I I, 403 6 1, rovrwy 8 6 
pév viv Any drovidwou, ‘assigns’ or ‘applies’, that is, to the definition, 
which is the thing in question, to which it assigns matter as the sole ele- 
ment: comp. c. 4, 408 @ 3; and drovépyety, in precisely the same sense, ib. 
v 1, and PL Tim. 34 A. daodddo0 make to correspond, bring into com- 
parison, Rhet. 111 11, 13. a@wod. Aesroupyiay de part. An. 111 14, 9, ‘duly to 
fulfil certain functions (services), Ib. 11 14, 5, (j @vots) ravrayod drodidec: 
(makes due compensation, duly assigns) AaBotca érépwbev mpds dAdo 
popiov. Top. AI, 121 2 15, et passim, rd drodobev yévos, drodiddvat yévos. 
Top. A 18, 108 4 9, rj» arddoow ray opiopayr, the rendering, or due prepa- 
ration, production, of definitions : and so elsewhere. de part. An. 111 7, 18, 
droé. ro épyov of the due performance of the work. Ib. 11, 43 diro8. rd 
oorovy ri dott, to state, give a sufficient account or explanation. Phys. 1 
6, 1, 189 @ 16, "EpmeEordijs mavra arodidova (to produce, effect everything) 
oterat Goanep "Ava. éx rav dmreipay. Eth. Nic. 111 1, 1106 8, moia 8e...ov 
padiov drodovva, to give an account, explain. ' 

So here dzod:8ova is ‘duly to assign, distribute, or apportion’ and 
again I 2, 5, dwodidopev ras xpicets ‘we render our judgments’. These 
same applications of the word occur likewise in Plato, as Rep. 379 A, 
(to represent), Ib. 472 D, VI 508 E, Phaedr. 237 C, Theaet. 175 D, Polit. 
295 A. The precise opposite, aroAapBavew, occurs with the same sense 
of dro, 1 11, 3. dwoveuew is used in exactly the same sense, ‘to assign 
as a due’; see for instance Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 618, 6 rots Oeois dsro- 
vépopey, Ib. V 35, Teen droveperas rois dyabois, Ib. 1124 4 9. 
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4on...pivovew] by this time, now that we have come to shem, ‘they 
actually decide...’ So in the next line, ra pedeiy Fdy nal rd puceiv ‘this time’, 
in ¢heircase, not in the former, of something new, special, and marked. 
yen therefore in these cases is often translatable by a mere emphasis. 
The word is repeated so soon after, applied to the same persons, and ex- 
pressing almost identically the same thing, that it is not improbable that 
Spengel may be right in his conjecture that the one or the other should 
be erased. het. Gr. Vol. I. Pref. p. v. ‘paulo post alterutrum 78, abundat, 
puto prius, However there are two still closer together, II 25, 14. 

It may be worth while to say a few words on this very common usage 
of #87 and analogous particles of time, in the way of illustration and 
exemplification. “Héy and its analogues é@ri, ovxéri, ovrw, are used em- 
phatically to mark a critical point, climax, degree attained, as deserving 
of special and particular attention, at the moment, and in reference to 
something else which is not equally remarkable. They are all particles of 
time, and derive this their secondary sense from the metaphorical appli- 
cation of this notion of ‘already’, a definite time which we have just 
reached: ‘ poirit’, or ‘stage’, or ‘degree’ attained being substituted by the 
metaphor for ‘time’ in the original sense of the word. 

This will be best illustrated by a few examples. Arist. rept pps 
nal dvapyjoews C. 2. 16, domwep ucts 78n Td eos, ‘habit, already by this 
time, sow that we have reached this point, has become a second 
nature’. Met. A 21, 1022 4 18, éva 8 [rporov mafos A€yera] rovrey 
évépyerat xai adAotwoes Fon, ‘one sense of maGos is, the actual energies 
and changes of these’. #8, by the time that they have reached this 
stage or state, and have actually become what they are. Categ. c. 8, 9, 
a 4, qv dv rs Lows Eww f8n mpooayopevoo, ‘which may now (at this stage) 
be fairly called a écs’. wepl éppnveias c. 9, 19, 2 39, kai padAov per dAnOy riy 
érépay, ov pévror #dn (not yet actually, not guéte, not yet arrived at the 
stage of,) dAnOn 7 Wevd7. Polit. 11 8, 1268 5 20, dxeivos fon émtopKet. III 
7, 1279 a 40, wdelous 8 48n xaXerov HxptBadoba, VIII (v) 8, 1308 a 15, gore 
yap damep 8ipos #8n of Sporn, i.e. though this may not be strictly true of 
all oligarchies, when we come to the cpom, at this stage, by this time, 
it is now gute true that ‘key may be regarded as a 8fpos. Eth. Nic. v 3, 
1132 @ 2, mpos érepoy Kat év xowwwvig fbn Oo dpywv, ‘when a man has come 
to be a ruler, he must éAen...’in the case of others this perhaps is not 
necessarily true, but the ruler must, actually, live or act in relation to 
others and in society’. Rhet. I 6, 24, mdvres 48n spodroyovary. I 10, IT, 
fon Suadeper ‘it does make a difference’. c. 11 § 3, ro elOtopévoy domep 
weunos On ylyveras. Ib. § 26, épyow dn yiyverar, 11 6 § 12, and 25 §14, 
bis. I have confined myself in these illustrations to examples from Aris- 
totle; from the ordinary language, in which this usage is at least equally 
common, I will content myself with citing Herod. II 5, dro ravrns #on 
Atyumvos : and Eur. Hippol. 1195 (Monk) apos mévroy fdn xetpevov Lapon- 
KOY., 

It is found also in French, Italian and German—déja, gia, schon, Crest 
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déja quelque chose, ‘and that’s something’. das ist schon etwas. The 
Italian gia, when used as an expression of assent, may be similarly 
explained. 

The use of demum is precisely similar, and common in most Latin 
writers. Sallust, Cat. xx idem velle atque tdem nolle ea demum (that, 
and that alone) firma amicitia est. Quint. Il 5, 1, avtemgue de qua 
loguimur bonis demum (to the good, and to them alone) ¢évzbut volunt. 
vil Praef. init. negue enim ea demum quae ad docendum pertinent exsecult 
sumus, VII 2, 21, VIIL Prooem. 3, IV 5,7, XI 1 § 44, 3 § 68, et passim. 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. I 19, 43, cague et demum naturalis est sedes, et seq., de 
Orat. 11 30, 131, Aé loct et demum oratori prodesse possunt. Rarer is the 
analogous use of denigue and tandem: Cic. de Orat. II 30, 131, c. 34, 146, 
tum denique scrutari locos, c.75, 304, guantum est in co tandem malt! 
C. 77, 315, Aesce omnibus rebus consideratis, tum denique td... Wor. Ep. 
117, 2, guo tandem pacio... On tam in this same usage, see Munro, on 
Lucr. 1 600, 613, 11 314, 426; add, 11 974, and Virg. Aen. V 179, tam 
Senior, VI 304, VII 46, 735. 

Similarly in a negative sentence, ovmw sometimes introduces the no- 
tion of time in estimating the amount or degree, Eth. Nic. V Io, 1135 @ II, 
TO avrd 8€ rovTo, Gray mpaxOy, adixnya dort, mpiv 8€ mpaxOjva otme, GdAX’ 
adixov. Ib. 23, ddixoy pev ddixnpa 8¢ ovr. Ib. 524, ov pévros ww Gdixos 
—in the two former cases the unjust habit of mind is distinguished as 
‘not yet amounting to’ the actual crime or unjust acf, and in the third 
case this distinction is applied to the dudprnya, which, though a wrong 
in itself, has not yet reached the stage or degree of the vice, confirmed 
evil habit, of adicia—also VI 10, 1142 5 14, atrn yap otn@ gaois. Ib. 
25, ovd’ avtn ww evBovAia, and 28. 

So also ovxér:, ‘no longer; not as before; not, now that we have 
reached this point’. Pol. v (vII!I) 3, 1338 @ 6. Rhet. 1 2, 21, ay yap 
évruxy dpxais ovxers Scadexrixn ovde prropiey, I 24, 3, GAN’ éxeivy x..A. Ib. 
II 9, 3. de gen. et corr. I 2, 3, 315 53, mas 8€ rovro ovxért, Hist. Anim. 
1 6, 3, 490 5 16, ray Be Aowrav (pov overs Ta yévn peyada, Ib. V 1 7, 539 @ 
30, ra 8¢ Ondéa pév dori, dppeva & ovxérs. Dem. de F. Leg. § 80, oy 3’ dy 
avrot AaSnre pyxér’ dxeivois wept rovrov mpoorarrere. Plat. Gorg. 503 A, 
ovx amour érs rovro épwrgs. Protag. 312 E. Xen. Oecon. 3. 1. Buttm. 
ad Mid. 13 a p. $28, ‘ ovxérs proprie valet non ut antea, hinc non ut alias, 
non tlem, non iam, 

ovvypnrat] (Bekker and Spengel. Alii ov»jpryra:) ‘with whom are con- 
nected...’ In apds ods, wpés expresses a mere general reference, ‘with 
respect to whom’, ‘in whose case’; and ovrypyra ‘are often taken into, 
embraced in, the account’, ov», together with their proper business, the 
mere facts of the case and the proof of them. I can find no sufficient 
authority for ovvacpeiv in this sense; the nearest approach to it is in Plat. 
Phaedr. 249 B, els év Aoyiopq cvvatpovpevoy, but even this is something 
different. Vater makes a similar observation. The interpretation also of 
wpos is certainly rather strained. Probably ovmjprnra: is right. 
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rd ddn6és}] No one is a fair judge, where his own passions or interests 
are concerned. Gaisford quotes appositely, Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ ult. dAAa 
pny eloayovrai y’ é’ €avrovs of larpoit xavovres GAXovs larpovs, xal of rraido- 
rpiBa yupva(opeva: srai8orpiBas, ds ov Suvapevor xpivery rd aAnOés 81a 7d Kpi- 
vety wep ray olxeiwy Kat dv mabes Gvres. 

émoxoreiv] ‘to bring darkness, throw a shadow over, overshadow’. 
Dem. c. Mid. 565, 25, olxiay @xodounxey ev "EXevoin rocavrny aote macw 
dmoxoreiy rois dv rp romg. Infr. 111 3, 3. Plat. Euthyd. 274, 6 Evévdnpos 
éxeaxores rp Kryncinme ris Odas: an odd and unexplained use of this 
word, It seems to mean that Euthydemus, by bending forward and getting 
in the way, obscured or darkened Ctesippus—not however in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but in that of intercepting the object, and so darkening 
by throwing a cloud over, and thereby depriving him of his view (ris @éas 
gen. of deprivation, implied in the verb). 

In a metaphorical sense it occurs in Dem. Olynth. B 23, 26, Isocr. 
ad Dem. § 6, and in several fragments of the Comic Poets, (Ind. ad 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. Vol. Vv Pt. 1 p. 393,) for instance, Eubul. incert. 
Fr. 11 (Mein, 111 267) rdy olvoy rp poveiv émoxoreiy; and in other 
authors. See also Victorius : and Gaisford in not. var. p. 18. 

§ 9. tw rot mpayparos] ¢£@ for éxros. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 128. 

ra t£@ rov mpayparos reyvodoynvow] infra § 11; comp. de Anima I 3, 
406 5 26 xal 6 Tipatos (Plato, in the Timaeus) duciodoye:i ryv Puxyy xevety 
ro copa. 

Swopifew] to separate by a limit or boundary line. Herodot. Iv 42 
Scouptcavrwy Aginv re xai AcSinv. Hence to separate a thing from others, to 
mark off as a special province or domain, and so of ‘the definition’, which 
includes all that is essential to, or characteristic of, the thing defined, and 
excludes everything else. The word here of course means something 
more than a bare definition; it expresses the limitation or ‘determination’ 
of the proper contents of the mpoolpiop. 
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évrexvo: rioress] are the regular systematic proofs by enthymeme and 
example, the capa ris wicrews § 3, and opposed here, not merely to the 
drexvot wiores of c. 15, the witnesses, documents, torture, oaths and such 
like, which we do not é#vent#, but find ready to our hand to be employed 
in the support of our case; but also to the irregular appeals to the 
feelings (aos), and to evidence from character (#@os). 

§ 10. soXcrixwmrépas ras Snuryopixis mpaypareias| mpaypareias, here ap- 
plied to the study and practice of one of the departments of Rhetoric ; see 
on § 3.—#oXrrixwrépas : There are three possible senses of this word, firstly, 
‘more worthy of, more becoming to, a citizen’, more agreeable to the po- 
sition and duties of a citizen, ‘better and worthier’; secondly, ‘more suitable 
to a public man, statesman, or politician’, larger, more comprehensive, 
and liberal; as opposed to the comparatively trifling and petty occupa- 
tions of private citizens : #4zrdly, more public and common, wider, more 
general ; xowov, as opposed to iéoy and olxetoy: the second seems to be 
the most appropriate here, and so I have rendered it in the paraphrase. 
[p. 141 of the Introduction: “nobler and larger and more liberal (or 
‘statesmanlike’, or ‘more worthy of a citizen’,) vid. not. ad loc.” 

peOddou rept ra Snpryopexa xai dixaxxa] The third kind of Rhetoric, ro 
émdeuxrixov, is here omitted, but afterwards supplied, c. 3 § 1. 

ris Onunyopixys mpaypareias % ris wept ra ovvaddcypara}] ‘The most 
general expression which the Athenians have for a contract is ouvad- 
Adyua, cvvOnxn, cvpBoraoy.’ Meier und Schémann der Attische Process 
p- 494. The difference usually taken between ovvOjxn and ovvadAcypa 
appears in Rhet. 1 15, 22 érs 8¢ mparreras ta woAAa Tey ocvvadAcypaToy 
(ordinary dealings, buying and selling and such like transactions), xai ra 
éxovota xara ovvOyjxas (in the way of, by contracts): we are concerned here 
only with the first and third of these, cvva\Acypa and ovpBoAaoyv. 

The ordinary signification of both of these is a contract, or covenant, 
or mutual agreement, or interchange (cvvdAAaypa), between two or more 
parties, They are thence extended to any dealings, especially business 
transactions, or even any circumstances of ordinary intercourse between 
man and man, and more particularly any of those which may give rise to 
a suit at law. These are ia ovpBodrata or ovvadAdypara: see Dem. de 
Cor. p. 298 § 210, ra rod xa’ yyépay Biov ovpBoraa, with Dissen’s note : 
Isocr. Paneg. §§ 11, 78, w. dvrid. §§ 3 38, 40, 42, 79 Ta xara Thy WoAwy Kal ra 
oupBoraa ra ycyvopeva mpos yuas avrovs. § 309 éy Trois dyoat rois mepi ray 
cupBodaiwy. The former of these two seems to refer rather to dealings in 
general, the second to special contracts. Areop. §§ 33, 34. Arist. Eth. 
N. 11 1, 1103 & 15 mparrovres yap rad év rois ovvadAdypacr rois mpos rovs 
dvOparrous ycyvopeba of pév Bixasor of 8¢ ayaboi. Rhet. I 15, 22 ére de 
mparrerat wOAAG TOY cuvaAAaypaTey cal Ta ¢xovota Kara Tas our- 
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Onxas. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2 Oxf.) § 2 rais wept ra ovpBorata dexato- 
Aoylass. —— 

That the meaning of the terms is not confined to contracts proper, is 
plain also from Eth. N. v 1131 @2. (This passage is quoted at length 
on I 15, 22.) rev yap ovvad\Aayparev ra pév exovora ra 8 dxovoia (the 
‘voluntary’ being illustrated by buying and selling, lending and borrow- 
ing, whereas ‘involuntary’ are all of them crimes, Aapaia or Biaa : all of 
them cases in which the breach of the supposed contract, private or 
public, entitles the aggrieved party to a legal remedy). Opposed to 
these {a ovpSoraa or cvvaAdaypara are the public (cow) international 
“commercial treaties, cvypBoAa. See further on ovpBoda, note on c. 4 § 11. 

cupBoraa is also employed mn a wider and more general sense, as 
Rhet. ad Alex. c. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2 wepi ray mpos das modes ouppayidy 
cat ovpBoraiwy. Other examples may be found in Plat. Gorg. 484 D 
dmreipo: trav Acyow ols Set xpapevory apusreiy ey rois EvpBodraios. Rep. 1 
333 A ri 8¢ bn; ry Oixatcocvyny mpos Tivos xpeiav 7} xriow dv elpyvy pains 
dy yxpyotpoy elvat; Ipos ra ~vpBodraca, & Sedxpares. RupBddrAaa be reyes 
Kowwoynpara, 7 rt GAAU; Kxotveovnpara 8jra, and several others in Ast’s 
Lexicon. Arist. Polit. Iv (v1) 16, 1300 4 22, and 32 sept rey puxpar ovvad- 
Aayparey, doa Spaypiaia Kal mevradpaypa xai puxp@ swAciovos. Ib. 15 ult. 
1300 6 12, dpyn 4 ray wept rny aydpay cupBodaiwy (dealings) xupia. Comp. c. 
8 sub init. apyy wept ra ovpBdraa. VI (VII) 2, 1317 6 27, UI 13, 1283 3 30, 
and elsewhere. 

mpo épyov] ‘to the purpose’; anything ‘for’, or ‘in favour of’, and 
therefore ‘likely to promote’, any ‘work’ we may have in hand; and 
hence generally ‘serviceable’ or ‘profitable’ to any purposes. mpd Zpyou 
(which also occurs infral 4 §§ 3, 7) is the Aristotelian mode of writing 
what in Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, and indeed ordinary Greek in 
‘general, appears as mpovpyov. Some examples in Fritsche ad Eth. Eud. 
A 3, 1215 2 8. 

xaxoUpyov] As a special variety of the general conception of dis- 
honesty, fraud, knavery, this adjective is applied in a peculiar sense 
to sophistical reasoning. Rhet. 111 2, 7 ray 8 cvoparay te perv cogiory 
épevuplas xpyotpot, sapa ravras yap xaxoupyei. Topic. { 11, 172 6 21. Plat. 
Gorg. 483 A. Dem. Lept. 491. Stallb. ad Rep. 1 338 D. Similarly ov«o- 
gayreiy is used for cheating in argument, bringing fallacious objections, 
Top. © 2, 157 a 32. 1 (de Soph. El.) 15,174.59. Both of them represent 
the knavish tricks and fallacies which may be employed in rhetorical and 
dialectical reasoning. Plat. Rep. 341 B mpos ratra xaxovpyet xal ouxo- 
avr. 

A debate in a political assembly, which turns upon questions of public 
and national concern (xowérepor), in which accordingly the audience, who 
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are all members of it, have a strong personal interest, and are therefore 
impatient of anything that would divert them from the direct proof of the 
expediency or inexpediency of the policy recommended or condemned, 
affords much less room for these deceptive arts ad caftandum, ra é&o 
rou mpayparos, than the practice of the law-courts, where the judges who 
decide the case are usually not personally interested in the issue, and the 
pleader has therefore to creaze an interest in them by these irregular me- 
thods : this is on the principle so pithily stated by the Corinthian envoys, 
Thuc. I 120, 3 xaxovs xpiras os py mpoonxovrey elyas. (This is a more cor- 
rect mode of stating the argument than that adopted in the paraphrase, 
Introd. p. 141.) 

This contrast of the two kinds of audiences, in respect of their several 
dispositions to keep the speakers to the point, does not hold of our own 
law-courts and parliaments. The Athenian dicasts, careless, ignorant, and 
unprofessional, selected at random from the population of the city, with 
their sense of responsibility diminished or destroyed by the large number 
of those who had to decide, might very likely be indifferent to the issue of 
the case before them, and require a stimulus to their attention from the 
parties immediately concerned: but this is not true of the professional 
judges of our courts, who regard the right decision of the case as a business 
and a duty. 

6 xpsrns] applied to the éxxAnotagrys in the general sense of ‘judge’ or 
‘critic’ of the question or arguments employed ; supr. § 7. Introd. p.137, 
note I. 

dvadaBeiv] is to ‘ bring back’, ‘recover’; hence to ‘gain over’, ‘con- 
ciliate’, as dvd in dvameiBey, dvadidacxev, dvadidovar, dvadéyerOas x.T.X. 
‘Membranae Balliolenses, caftare: Muretus, accurare, excipere: Portus, 
reficere, recveare,n peradopa ab aegrotis; vel conciliare. Omnes hae no- 
tiones a primaria resumendi, ad se recipiendi, facile deducuntur.’ Gaisford. 
The order fs, (1) to ‘get or bring back’; thence, (2) to ‘bring back into 
the proper and normal state’, as of ‘ recovery’ from a disease—the notion 
of something as due being again implied as in drrod:dova, note on § 7— 
and thence again, (3) as here, to ‘restore’, as it were, the audience to 
their proper state of mind, conciliate them to your views and interests. 
Hence, lastly, the senses of refarare, reficere, recreare, and the like; 
abundantly illustrated in Steph. 7/es. ed. Did. Vol. 1 pp. 431—2. 

&:8dacw] (davrovs) sese dant, ‘lend themselves’, o 8 ydovq sous, Eur. 
Phoen, 21. Valck. Dsafr. p. 233. And so, many of its compounds, 
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€vdiSovas, éxddovas, drididovat, drodiSdvat, diadiddvat, VrodiwWovas, wapadiovat, 
(7309 mapaSovs, Pl. Phaedr. 250 D), mpodsdovas (Herod. d25), éxdiBovac 
(Herod.). The process is the usual one by which transitive verbs become 
intransitive, viz. by the ellipse of the reflexive pronoun. 

§ 11.- 9 8é wloris drovecgis ris] dood8eckis, in its strict, proper, and 
highest senses, is exact scientific demonstrative proof, by syllogism, 
leading from and to universal and necessary conclusions. And therefore, 
properly speaking, mapanAyjowov gaiveras pabnparcxot tre mOavodcyourros 
dwodexecOas Kal pyropixoy drodeifers dmareiv, Eth. Nic. 11, dmod8ecéts ovA- 
Aoyiopds émiarnpomxos, Anal. Post. 1 2,71 5 18. é§ dvayxaioy dpa ovA- 
Aoyiopos dorw ny awodetis, C. 4,73 224. arodertis cvAAoyiopes Becxrixds 
airias xal rov dua rt, Ib. ¢ 24, 85 623. amoderctis éoriv, Oray é€ adnOay Kar 
mperav 6 avAdNoyiopos 7, 7 ex roovray a did Tivey mpoTwv Kal dAnOdy ris 
wept aura yoooens Ty dpyny efAnder, Topic. A I, 100 a 27. Waitz, Comm. 
ad Anal. Post. Vol. 11 p. 293 seq. sions therefore, whose premisses and 
conclusions are never more than ‘ probable’, cannot properly be said to 
be ‘a kind of demonstration’. It resembles it however, and may be 
regarded as a ‘sort of demonstration’ in this; that probable proof often 
produces a belief or conviction as strong and certain as that which 
follows from demonstration. It is therefore to be understood here, as 
often elsewhere, as a general term including proof of every kind. A 
similar misapplication of dwddecfis to rhetorical proof is found in Rhet. 
II I, 2, and II 20,9. So avAAcyiferGa, of reasoning, inference, conclusion in 
general; Rhet.1 6§17, 10§ 1, 11§23 and 11 22 § 4, where ovAAoyropoi stands 
for ‘Enthymemes’; Poet. 4, 5, cvpPaiver Gewpovvras pavbavew cai avdAdo- 
yifecOa: ri Exacrov. Phys. 11 1, 193°@ 7, ovAXoyioairo yap ay ris €x yeveris 
dy rugdos wep) xpwparov. Similarly, dro8emcrixos of a rhetorical argument 
or speech, Rhet. I! 1, 2, rpos roy Acyoy opay, Grws droverixos (conclusive) 
% xal moros. A still more remarkable example of this looseness of 
expression occurs I 4, 5, where Dialectics is called 9 dvadurian émornpn: 
The rhetorical enthymeme, again ‘a kind of dwodegcs’, is subsequently 
and this time correctly, called xvpsdraroy ray wiorewv. See Introd. p. 92. 

7rd 3 édvOvunua avddoyopes rts] On the enthymeme, Introd. p. 101— 
105. On mepi 8é cvAAoyicpod ideiy, and on pépous rivos, Introd. p. 143, note. 
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3jrov de] 8, omitted by one MS, and rejected by Buhle, Schrader, 
Bekker, and Spengel, is retained and defended by Victorius and Vater. 
It is justified not only by the common usage of the Greek language (see 
Buttm. Exc. x11 on Dem.c. Mid. de particula 8é in apodost, p. 150; the 
passages which he thus quotes might be multiplied indefinitely), but also 
by the special usage of Aristotle himself. Waitz, on Organ. 17 4 1, Vol. 
I p. 335, comp. Zell ad Eth. Nic. 1 1 § 4, Vol. II p. 5, who quotes 
examples from Aristotle, to which add Rhet.1 4 § 2,1 10 § 4, 1 11 §§6 and 
11, 11 25 § 10, an exact parallel, the protasis here also commencing with 
érei. Similarly Pol. vii (IV) 13 init. éwet 8é dv’ éorw (a long parenthesis of 
several clauses intervenes, and the apodosis begins with) det 8 év rais 
réxvas x.r.A. de Anima I 3, 406 @ 4 and 10, Phys. VI 8, 2, ei ro pep... 
toracGa 8¢. See also Stallb. on Pheedo 78 c. The particle is thus used 
in the apodosis generally, not always, as a repetition of a preceding de, 
and in these cases may be translated by “I say”. It repeats in order to 
recal the attention to the connexion of the apodosis with the foregoing 
protasis, which might be overlooked after a long parenthesis: in cases 
where this would not be necessary, it may be accounted for by the 
influence of habit or association. Of the many illustrative passages I 
had collected from other writers as well as Aristotle, I will content myself 
with citing two or three apposite ones from Thucydides. I 11, sub init., 
érrecd) 8€ ddixcpevoe paxn éxparnoay, (parenthesis) daivowvras 3€ «7A. 118 
init., éresdy Se (ten lines) pera 8€ riv ray tupdyywy KataAvow K.7.A. II 65, 
drei te 0 moAepos Karéatn, 6 8€ Gaiveras kal dv rouT@ mpayvods Thy Suvapiy. 
IV 132, 6 € Llepdixxas x.r.A. and VIII 29 (three of these are referred to by 
Arnold, note 2 on I 11). Paley on Aesch. P. V. 952, 994, 2nd ed. gives 
some instances from Aeschylus, I may also add Plat. Phaedo 78 C, ra 8e 
@AAor’ GAdws nai pyderore xara ravra, ravra d¢ elva ra EvvGera. A good 
example may be found in Phaedo 87 A, B, 8ovs 8¢—ei 8€ rovro... 

rovs Aoytxous ovAAcytopovs}] Waitz on Anal. Post. I 21, 82 6 35, p. 353, 
‘opponitur r@ Aoysds rd avadurexas 84 a 8, 86 a 22,88 a 19, accurata 
demonstratio, quae veris ipsius rei principiis nititur, ei quae probabili 
quadam ratione contenta est....Unde fit ut Aoyimoy idem fere sit quod 
diaXrexrixoy. And this is its usual signification...‘Quamquam’ (he adds, 
referring to the present passage) ‘1355 @ 13, quum Acyixos ovAAoyiopos et 
hic et in iis que proxime sequuntur opponatur rhetorico syllogismo (é»6v- 
pnpan), veram demonstrationem significare videatur.’ To the same effect 
is what follows, where ro dAnOés exact truth and knowledge, scientific cer- 
tainty, is represented as the object of the Aoy:xol evAAoyicpoi, and Td dpotoy 
r@ GArnOei (probability, ra é8ofa, which has only a resemblance to truth), 
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as the object of the enthymeme. And as both are apprehended by the 
same faculty, this faculty will be cultivated by the study and exercise of 
both alike, and the processes that lead to them, syllogism and enthymeme ; 
and therefore thé knowledge of the materials and modes of constructing 
syllogisms, and the practical application of them, equally in all their 
varieties, demonstrative, dialectical, and rhetorical (enthymeme), are ser- 
yiceable to the rhetorician as a training and preparation for the practice 
of his art. : 

mpos ra evdoga] ‘things probable, matters of opinion, not certainty’ ; 
the materials, objects, and results of Rhetoric, as of Dialectics. Top. A 
10, 104 @ 8, gore 8€ mporacis Scadexrix) epodrnois ev8ofos, «1A. Ib. c. I; 
100 & 21, &8ofa 8¢ ra Soxotvra wacw f rois sAdorots f Trois codois, cat 
Toros f} waow f rows mAcioTas } Trois padtora yvapipors Kal dv8ofas. Cic. 
de Orat. I 23, 108, sunt enim varia et ad vulgarem popularemque 
sensum accommodata omnia genera huius forensis nostrae dictionts. 

dors] ‘that’,=<dre. The earliest instance of this use of ddr: appears to 
be in Herod. 11 50. It occurs in Xenophon (add Symp. I 11, to the 
examples in Sturz’s Lexicon), Plato, Ep. 1 309 D, Dem. de Cor, §§ 155, 167, 
184, but each time 7% a document. Isocr. Paneg. § 48, Phil. § 1, Archid, 
§ 24, Plat. § 23, Antid. §§ 133, 263. mw. rod Cebyous § 43, spos KadAlpaxov 
§§ 1, 31. (Some of these referring to Isocrates are derived from Benseler’s 
note, Praef. p. V note 4, who has the following remark, from Baiter on 
Paneg. § 48, ‘Isocrates ubicunque ddrc usurpavit, id fecisse videtur 
hiatus evitandi causa’ [see esp. Isocr. Lochit. § 7, where évOupoupévous dre 
is followed by nai 8cors...S.}, It is found several times in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. as c. 17 p. 1432 2 16, c. 3ap. 1437 @ 19, and elsewhere, but it is in 
Aristotle that it first becomes cemmon; too common to need further 
illustration. See however Waitz on Anal. Pr. 58 4 7, Comm. 1 p. 495. 
For dors = are, Steph. Zhes. Vol 11 1544 cites Crito Com. ap. Athen. 4, 
P. 173 C, wayrey dxovey &dre mapacire romos ovros rpia povoy dyaba Ke- 
xrjoOa Soxei. Its ordinary sense is ‘ because’. 

It has also a third signification, ‘why’; the indirect interrogative, 
corresponding to the disect, dca ri, as rms to rds, Srore tO more, doos to 
nécos, Gov to mov, &c. In this sense it occurs in Plato, Phaedo 100 C, 
(four other examples in Ast’s Lex.), Xen. Cyrop. VIII 4,7; 9 at xots Gp 
elxeivy ddr; Demosth. Phil. A 46, 10; Isocr. Archid. § 16, and in Aris- 
totle, Rhet. 11 23, 24, (where it is explained by the preceding rj» airiay), 
Polit. 1v (VI) 11, 1296 @ 22. Met. A 1, 981 a 29, where again it Is ex- 
plained by rq» alriav). wept dvamvetoews 14, ult. and elsewhere, e.g. Ar. de 
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Anima II 8, 12, 421 a 4, havepov 8€ nad diors of lybds adwvos, ov yap fxover 
gdpvyya. In Rhet. 111 11, 14, it is explained by ro atrtoy. Cf. Amphis Dith. 
Fragm. 1 ap. Meineke, Comm. Fragm. 11 306; B. da ri 8 ovx dyes eis 
Tov OxAov avro; A. Sore HvAry repspever. 

With dre ‘that’, compare ovvexa and d6ovvexa in Sophocles, as Philoct. 
634, the reason, the what for, passes into a mere statement of fact; 
because, into that. See Ellendt, Lex. Soph. cdovyexa. 

arovevery, to bend the head away from something else and turn the 
attention to a particular object ; hence, to incline to, fix the attention 
upon: awo as in diroBAérev, (supr. § 1). Plat. Theaet. 165 A, éx roy 
Vader Adyww spos my yeoperplay dnevevcaper. In Plat. Legg. vil 815 A, 
éxvevots Arya kal Bodayv, is deciinatio, the bending of the head aside to 
avoid a blow. (In Eur. Iph. T. 1186 v. 1155 Herm. ov 8 és ro ris Oeou 
y efevevoas elxorws, éfevevoas is of doubtful interpretation. Hermann, 
followed by Paley, derives it from éxveiy evadere, referring to Valckenaer 
on Hippol. 469, and 822. It seems however at least equally probable 
that the aorist belongs to éexvevew abnuere, opposed to érwvevew annucre, 
and that the meaning of the line is “It was natural, or reasonable, for thee 
to decline, reject, their offer, els rd ris Geot y’, looking to, in respect of, 
in regard of, thy duty to the goddess”. This sense of the word seems to 
be more in conformity with what precedes ; and it occurs again in line 
1330 Dind., with the same sense and derivation, é{¢vevo’ amoorivas, 
beckoned us of, “‘ gave us a sign to stand aloof”.) 

§ 12. xpyowos—evrevgews] This passage is cited by Dionysius, 
Epist.ad Amm. I c. 6. He reads da ye for &a re, and d&dacxadria for 
&:8acxaXias (six lines below). 


On the defence of Rhetoric, compare Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 17, 26, seq. 


(in 11 16 he sums up the arguments against the use of it), Isocr. dvrid. 
§ 251 seq. and Id. Nicocles, § 1—g, also Gorgias, in Plato’s dialogue, c. XI 
456 A—457 C. On the true office and functions of the orator, Cic. de 
Orat. I 46, 202—a striking passage. Id. de Invent. 1 3 and 4 

dua re] re is answered by the (irregular) correlative 8€ in érs 8¢ at the 
beginning of the next sentence. de Anima II 4, 7, 416 @ 2—6, otre 
(parenth.)...xpos 8¢ rovrocs. 

dvayxyn & avray yrracba] The argument of this clause, ypyotpos 8é— 
émtrtunoews, is summed up in two lines of Euripides, Alex. Fragm. 55 (12) 
Dind. ayAwooig 8¢ wodXans AnPbeis dyvjp | Sinaia A€~as Fooor evyodccov 
epee. It is to the effect, that truth and right having a natural superiority 
over falsehood and wrong, the proper use of Rhetoric is to enable them to 
assert and enforce that superiority ; to bring truth to light, and detect 
and expose deceit and sophistry. If the opposites of truth and right do 
ever prevail over these, it must be the fault of the parties concerned 
themselves, dvayxn 8¢ avray yrracGa:, who have failed to avail themselves 
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of this powerful instrument. Rhetoric is therefore ‘corrective’ or ‘re- 
medial’ of the perversion of truth and right to which legal decisions are 
always more or less liable from misrepresentation of facts, fallacious 
arguments, or the blinding of the judgment by appeals to the feelings. 

According to this translation of 87 avrdy, it is correctly and logically 
said that it is @ consequence (dove) of the natural superiority of truth and 
right to their opposites, that if those who have truth and right on their 
side are defeated, their defeat must be due to themselves, to their 
own neglect of Rhetoric, which would have enabled them to enforce 
this their satura/ superiority. Whereas if we follow Victorius (and 
Spengel who assents to his view, Arist. Ars Rhet. Vol 11 p. 26) in 
explaining &’ avray by 8° édvavriay, dare becomes incorrect or meaning- 
less: for there is neither truth nor sense in saying that it follows from 
the natural superiority of truth and justice that these, in the case of a 
wrong judgment, are defeated by their opposites ; and not only so, but 
with this interpretation dyayxn is also wrong—the consequence, if there 
be one, is certainly not necessary—and &¢ avrey should be un’ avrap. 

In the Introd. p. 144 note, I have referred to Waitz’s note on Anal. 
Pr. 55 a 14, who gives examples of avray &c. for the reflexive avray &c. 
The usage is however so constant in Aristotle as hardly to need illus- 
tration. A good example is de Anima I! 5, 6, 417 5 24, &d vofoas per én” 
avrg, oméray BovAnras, aloOdverOas 8 ovx én’ arg. Rhet. I 4, 9, x’ avrois, 
‘in their own power’. 

mpos éviovs| ‘in dealing with some’. 

&8acnarias] de Soph. EL c. 2,161 5 1, quoted in Introd. p.75. Genuine 
and complete ‘instruction’ by demonstrative proofs. Top. A c. 14, 105 4 30, 
mpos peév ovv dirooodlay car’ dAnGeay (Ke. &’ drodei~ews) rep avray mpay- 
pareuréoy, diadexrixaés (and therefore also pyropixas) mpds Sofay. 

6 xara Thy émiornpny Acyos] émoripn defined és amo8ecxrexy, Eth. Nic. 
VI 3. ro 8 émornroy cai émornpn dcadepe rod 8ofacrov nal 8dfns, ors 9 
péy erioripn xabddov xat 8) dvayxalwy, rd 8é dvayxaioy ovx évdéxeras dros 
éxecv,...9) 8¢ 80fa dBEBacoy. 

éy rois romiois| A 2 IOI @ 30. 

Tis wpos rovs woAXovs évrevéews] Topic. u.s. Metaph. I 5, 1009 2 17, 
gors 8 ovy 6 avrés rpomos mpds mdvras ris évrevews’ of pév yap weBois 
&dovrat, of 8¢ Blas, where in line 20, dwdyrnois is substituted for é&yrevéis. 
Isocr. spds Anporxoy § 20, ras édvrevéets py) mowov (hold conversation, 
intercourse) muxvas rois avrois. Alex. ad Top. I. c. dvrevges Adyes ras 
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gpos moAXovs cuvovoias, ols det pev evrvyxavery Kowartxovs Svras Kal diday- 
Opdsrous nal evrvyxavery dhedipws. | 

évrevéis is therefore a lighting upon, or, meeting; hence a meeting 
which leads to a ‘conversation’; or, as arising casually out of that, 
a dialectical ‘ encounter’. 

ére 8€ ravavria—Avew éyopev] de Soph. El. 1, 165 a 24, gore 8 ws év 
apos dy elreiy tpyow wep) éxacroy rov eldcros dwWevdeiy pév avroy sepl oy 
olde, ror d¢ Wevdopevor éuavifery Suvarba, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 19 (20) 2, ra 
pey ovy alrjpara ravta dort, dsecAdpueba 8 avraey ras divahopas, wv eiddres ro 
ve Sixaoy Kat rd ddixoy ypepeda xara roy xaipoy, Kal ps) AarOaywow jpas 
of dvayrio: adtxdy Tt alrovvres rovs Sixaovras. 

was ¢yes] ‘the true state of the case’ (how things really are). 

Avew] solvere, diluere, ‘to loose, untie, the knot of a fallacy’, or 
difficulty ; and so to ‘solve’ as a problem. 4 yap vorepow evropia Avars 
TOY Mporépwy dropoupévey dori, Avew 8 ovx ~arw dyvoovwras Tov Seopoy 
Met. B 1,995 @ 28. Auvow opposed to dors, Poet. c. 18, §§ 1, 2. On 
Avows and Avew see Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note. 

Tay wey ody GNwy Texvar—raéy évayriov) Introd. p. 78. 

ra vmroxeipeva mpaypara}] Comp. I 2,1, subiecta materies, 4 vwoxeipévn UA 
Eth. Nic. 1 1, 10945 12. 6 Umoxelpevoy, ‘the logical subject’, of which 
other things are ‘ predicated’, xaryyopeira:z. See Waitz, Comm. ad Organ. 
1 @ 20, Vol. 1 p. 274. Trendel. £7. Log. Ar. § 1, note p. §2. Id. Catego- 
rienlehre § 10, p. §3 seq. Bonitz ad Met. Z 3, 1028 3 36. 

TS oadpars pév...ddyp 8¢] On this use of ze» and d¢, Buttm. Gr. Gr. 
(Engl. Trans) § 149, p. 396. Id. not. on Mid. § 7 a, 49 ¢, 56 @. 

§ 13. ef B ore peyada Brawerev dy (dnc rs) «.r.A.] On the abuse of 
arts and natural gifts, and the answers to the argument from the abuse 
to the use of them, see Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 16, 5, Isocr. wep) avridocees 
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§ 252, Plato, Gorg. u. s., Bacon, Nov. Org. ¥ 129. Comp. Eth. Nic. 111 3 
roaurny 8€ riva mAayny exe. xal rdyafa 8a 1d wodXais cupBaiverw BAdBas 
dn’ avrév. 3n yap riwes dredovro Bid wAovToy, érepos Bé 8: dvdpeiay. 

Touro ye xowov} Ovid. Trist. 1 266, Vil prodest quod non laedere 
fosstt idem. Schrader. 

wy aperns| Gaisford refers in illustration to Archytas ap. Stob. I p. 
15. Xen. Cyrop. Iv 3, 15- Pl Meno, 87 E and Isocr. Nicocles, init. 

§ 14. ovx forw dvos rivos yévous dpapiopévou 4 pyt., dAAa xadanep 3 
dcadexrixy] See note and reff. on § 1 p. 3. 

ov ro weioat Epyoy avris x.r.A.] on Aristotle’s alteration and improvement 
of the original definition of Rhetoric by the Sophistical school of Rheto- 
ricians, see Introd. p. 32 seq. 

‘Non dubium est quin verba illa dirigantur adversus id quod apud 
Platonem ait Gorgias, p. 453 A, 7)» pyropixny weiOovs Snpovpyor elvas, xad 
rd xedadacovy avriis els rovro reAevrav.’ Muretus. Cicero’s definition 
follows that of Aristotle, de Orat. 1 61, 260, accommodate ad persuaden- 
dum posse dicere. 

The notion of art, or proceeding by rule of art, consists not in the 
result, or success of the process, which is often unattainable, but in the 
correctness of the method followed. Top, Z 12, 149 6 25. rotovros 8’ 
© TOU propos Kal 6 rou KAErrou Spos, eisrep dari pryrep pév 6 Suvdpevos Td dv 
éxaore wiBavov Oewpeiy xal pndév mapadeisev, xdérrns 8’ 6 Adbpa AapBaves. 
dnAoy yap Gre rootros dy éxarepos 6 pév dyabos prrop 6 8 dyads xAerrys 
Zora’ ov yap 6 AdOpa AapBaveow dAX’ 6 BovAcpevos Adbpa AapBavew KAEwrns 
éoriy. The art of doing anything is distinguished from the mere fact that 
the thing is done (as accidentally for instance), by the é#/ention of the 
agent systematically carried out, but not necessarily realised in success. 
Comp. de Anima 1119, 8, cai GAws 8¢ opadpev dred yay Thy iarpexhy ovr laras, 
as érépou rivos xupiov Svros rou moseiy xara Thy emornpunp (of the successful 
wvesult of the artistic process), dAX’ ov ris éwcornpns. Eth. Nic. II 5, 1112 
6 12. 

Topic. A 3, éopev d¢ redéws Thy peOodoy, Oray cpoiws ¢xyoper womep 
ém) pnropixijs xai larpixijs kat ray rovovrwy Suvauewy. tovro 8 éorl rd éx tay 
évdexopndvor rroveiy & mpotatpovpeba. ovre yap 6 pyropixes éx mayTés TpdTrov 
aeicet, ov8 G larpixos Uywdoes. GAN’ day rev evdexopévey under wapaXinn, ixaves 
avroy exe thy émotnuny pycopey. Comp. Top. E c. 7, 130 6 57, and 137@ 5. 
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Quint. 11 17,23 seq. Cic. de Inventione I 5,6. Bacon, Adv. of learning, 
Bk. 11 X 2, ‘For almost all other arts and sciences are judged by acts 
or masterpieces, as I may term them, and not by the successes and 
events. The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and not by 
the issue of the cause. The master in the ship is judged by the directing 
his course aright, and not by the fortune of the voyage.’ 

apos 8 rovras (pavepov) Sri—xard iv duvapw] The explanation and 
connexion are given in the Paraphrase, Introd. p. 148, and note 3. 

Comp. Met. I 2, 1004 4 17, of ydp dcadexrixol cal cogurral...dAAd d:a- 
Pipe ris perv rE tporep ris Buvapews, rH 8é Tov Biov r7 wpoatpéce:, and 
Bonitz’ note. Top. A 5, 126 @35, mavres ydp of havAoc xara mpoaiperw 
Aéyorraz. Z 12,149 629 u.s. ov yap 6 AdOpa AapBavwv dAXr’ 6 Bovdrcpevos 
Aabpa AauBavew xrénrns éoriv. Eth. Nic. IV 13, 1127 615, ovx év rq Suvd- 
pec & doriv o dala, addr’ dy ry wpoapioe. Rhet. I 13, 10. 

yy] ‘except that,—only’, a reservation. Soph. Oed. Col. 1639 (Herm.), 
Trach. 41, Arist. Equit. 1397, Dem. de Cor. p. 281 init., Arist. An. Pr. 
II 27, 70 a 29, Top. B 8, 114 4 8, 4, 119 6 22, © 3, 158 4 37; 1 (de Soph. 
EL) c. 4, 1664 4, Eth. N. iv 12, 1126 6 27, Polit. 116, 1266 a 16, Rhet. 
112,10, 

peOodou] Note on ddorrocety, § 2. 

waAw oty—)eyapner ra Aiwa) ‘Let us then take as it were a fresh 
start, and so first define it, and then proceed to the rest’. 
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CHAP. II. 

§ 1. On this definition of Rhetoric, see Introd. pp. 33—4; and note on 
paraphrase, p. 149: on the other current definitions of it, Ib. pp. 27—36. 
On Rhetoric as a dvvajus, Ib. p. 14 seq. 

Uroxeipevov] ON I I, 12 p. 24 Supra. 

vytecvov] Three different senses of this word are distinguished, Top. A . 
15, 106 5 35, ro vyseov wAcovayds, Td péy Uytelas moinrixoy, TO O€ Gudaxri- 
Koy, TO 8¢ onpayrexoy. 

Ta oupBeBnxéra maby rois peyébect] These are usually called cupBe- 
Byxora xa@ avra in Aristotle’s terminology, i.e. absolute, necessary conse- 
quences (rather than accidents) of the essence or definition of a thing. 
The ordinary cvpSeByxéra are separable accidents, qualities or properties, 
which do zof form part of this essence of the subject, or consequently 
of its definition; with or without which the essence of the subject, (that 
which constitutes its being, or makes it to be what it is,) remains the 
same. The cvpSe8nxora caf adrd are distinguished from the ordinary 
oupSeBnxora in this; that although they are not of the essence, and 
therefore do not enter into the definition, still they are immediately de- 
ducible from it, and inseparable from the subject, and are therefore the 
proper objects of study. They are in fact identifiable with the ta ‘or 
propria of the five predicables. The cvpSeSnxdra rabn rois peyébecs in 
the text are accordingly ‘the inseparable properties of magnitudes’; as 
‘the equality of the interior angles of a triangle to two right angles’ is a 
necessary property of the triangle, though not included in the definition, 
which is ‘a plane figure bounded by three straight lines’: still the pro- 
perty is deducible from the definition, and thus is inseparable from the 
notion of it: the triangle cannot exist without this property, though it is 
not of its essence, and therefore not part of the definition. This example 
is given in de Anima Ir § 8, 402 6 19. See the whole section. And again 
de part. Anim. I 3, 10 cupSeBnxds ydp tt (xaf airs) rp rpryavp 1rd dvoly 
opOais toas tye ras ywrias. See further in Trend. ad de Anima I I, 1, 
Comm. p. 188 seq. Bonitz ad Metaph. A 30, 1025 @ 30. Anal. Post, 
1 7,75 @ 42, dv rais drodeiEecw...rpiroy rd yévos TO Umoxeipevoy, ov Ta 3dOn 
kat ra xaO avra cupBeBnxdra Snrot 4 drodekis...our ors THY dpOpytixyy 
aroderfw épappocas émi ra rois peyéOeot cupBeByxéra. 

On sra@n see Introd. p. 114. 
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§ 2. On évrexvos and drexvo: ricrets, see Introd. p. 150 (paraphrase), 
and on the general subject, analysis of I c. 15, pp. 193-207. 

Trois pev xpyoacba ra 8é evpetv] The former lie ready at hand, and 
require only to be employed; the latter, proofs of all kinds, direct and 
indirect, wicrets, 700s, waOos, must be ‘discovered’ or ‘invented’ for this 

_ occasion by the speaker himself. Hence the distinction of s2venitzo from 
the other parts of Rhetoric by the Latin Rhetoricians. So Cicero, de In- 
ventione (this title is adopted to represent the whole domain of Rhetoric, 
because ‘invention’ or proof of one kind or another is the capa rijs ricrews, 
I 1§3, by far the most prominent and important part of the entire art) 
VI 9, guare materia quidem nobis rhetoricae videtur ea, quam Aristotel: 
visam esse diximus, partes autem hae quas plerique dixerunt, inventio, 
disposttio, elocutio, memoria, pronunciatio (invention, order and arrange- 
ment of parts, style, memory, and delivery including action). J/aventzo est 
excogitatio rerum verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem 
reddant &c. Similarly Quintilian, Inst. Or. I 12, 4, Quid? nos agendi 
subita necessitate deprehensi nonne alia dicimus alia providemus, quum 
pariter inventio rerum, electio verborum (style in single words), compo- 
sitio (combination of words in sentences), gestus, pronunctatio, vultus, 
motusque Gesiderentur? XII 1, 30, bdomos nunguam honestus sermo 
(style) deficiet, nunquam rerum optimarum inventio. 

§ 3. swloreay rpia ei8n] Compare Rhet. 111 1, 1. This threefold 
division of rhetorical proofs, due to Aristotle, is recognized by Dionysius, 
de Lys. jud. c. 19, dpfopar 38¢ dwd ray xadoupcvoy édvréyvov wicrewy, xai 
xopis vmép éxdorov pépous Siadrdfopasr, rptyy 8¢ vevepnuévay rovrwr, eis TE 
76 mpaypa Kal ro mdGos nal rd fos x.r.A.: and by Charmadas, in Cic. de 
Orat. I 19, 87, where only the #60s and md6os are directly mentioned, but 
the other, which is absolutely indispensable, must of course be assumed 
as a third division: by Cicero himself, de Orat. 11 27, 115, tfa omnis 
vatio dicends tribus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa,; ut probemus vera 
esse quae defendimus, ut conciliemus nobis eos gui audtunt,; ut animos 
corum ad quemcungue causa postulabit motum vocemus. This is 
repeated in §§ 121 and 128 and the #4os and ma6os described at length in 
c. 43 and the following. These two latter are again referred to Orat. 
XXXVII 128; and again in Partitiones Oratoriae x11! 46 the three wiorers are 
thus ingeniously distinguished in a twofold division. Argumentandi duo 
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sunt genera, quorum alterum ad fidem directe spectal, alterum se inflectit 
ad motum. (These are the ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ proofs and arguments.) 
Dirigitur cum proposuit aliquid quod probaret, sumpsitque ea quibus 
niterelur, atque his confirmatis ad proposttum se retulit atque conclustt. 
‘lla autem altéra argumentatio, quasi retro et contra, prius sumit quae 
vult eague confirmat, deinde td quod proponendum futt permotis animés 
tacit ad extremum. 

Quintilian touches on this subject in many places of his work; the 
most detailed account of #@os and waGos is given in the second chapter 
of his sixth book: the description and distinction of them occur in 
§§ 18, 19. They are both referred, as subordinate species, to the 
general head of ‘affectus’, § 8, comp. § 12; and these are again distin- 
guished from the direct and logical arguments, § 3. In this and the 
following section he compares these two classes of arguments together in 
respect of their rhetorical value and importance, and comes to a conclu- 
sion precisely opposite to that of Aristotle. For Aristotle holds that 
these indirect. proofs, though necessary to the orator by reason of 
the deficiencies and infirmities of his audience, 8a rv rot dxpoarov pox6n- 
piay, 111 1§5, and therefore not to be excluded from the theory or practice 
of Rhetoric, yet are to be regarded as merely auxiliary and subordinate, 
standing in the same relation to the direct proofs as dress and personal 
ornaments to the body, serviceable but not essential. Quintilian on the 
contrary pronounces that these in comparison with the overpowering force 
of the appeals to the feelings are only not contemptible in respect of their 
power of persuasion ; guos eguidem non contemno, sed hactenus utiles 
credo ne quid per cos tudict sit ignotum, aique ut dicam quod sentio, 
dignos a guibus causas dtserti docerentur § 3: that those that use them 
therefore are only fit to lay before the judges the facts of the case, not to 
influence their decision, and to instruct the real advocate, who can sway 
their minds and feelings at his will, and force them to decide in favour of 
his client: «dé vero animis tudicum vis afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri con- 
templatione abducenda mens, 1bi proprium oratoris opus est § 5. 

It may be observed in concluding this note, that there is a somewhat 
important difference, which I have already pointed out in the Introduction, 
between Aristotle’s view of the use to be made of 960s in the practice of 
Rhetoric, and that of the Latin Rhetoricians, as well as the author of the 
Rhet. ad Alex.; see c. 39 (38) 2. Quintilian’s auctoritas—and compare 
Cicero in de Oratore, 11 43—expresses the influence of character upon 
opinion, in general: but in Aristotle’s system the }4o0s means something 
more; the effect must be produced immediately dy the sfeech bet 3€ xai 
rovro ovpBaivey dia roy Acyoy, dAAa ph 8a ro mpodedo£acGat moicv twa 
elvas rov Aéyovra, Rhet. I 2,4; and hence it finds a place in Rhetoric as in 
Art: whereas in the other view the auctoritas exercised may have been 
previously acquired, and altogether ¢a rot mpayparos, acting independ- 
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ently of any artistic or systematic process, in the way of reasoning or 
proving. 

§ 4. On 960s, as auctoritas, see Introd. p. 151 note. 

rois émeixéot] ‘worthy and respectable people’, Eth. Nic. v. 14 sub 
init. nal dre pév rd érrcetxes dratvotpev xai dv8pa Tov rotovTov, ware Kal émi 
ra Dra érawoivres peraépopev avril rov ayabov, ro éemvecxérrepov Sts BéA- 
riov Sndovvres. The primary sense of émceceyjs is therefore ‘equitable’, 
one who has a leaning to the merciful side and of an indulgent disposi- 
tion, as opposed to one who takes a strict and rigorous view of an offence, 
puts a harsh construction on men’s motives and actions, is inclined to 
enforce on all occasions the letter of the law. From this, and because 
we think this the de¢fer disposition of the two, émecxjs is ‘transferred’ by 
metaphor (i.e. the peradopad dro rov ei8ous émi ro yévos, the second of the 
four species of metaphors, Poet. XXI 7) to the general (or generic) signi- 
fication of ‘good’. 

aos] has various usages. It may for instance mean (1) ‘simply’, 
opposed to ovvéce: Or xara cupmdoxyy: and this appears to be the pri- 
mary sense of the word, in accordance with the derivation. Thus as the 
elements of nature are often called am\a@ odpera in their simple, uncom- 
bined state, so we have dmAds, de Anima II 14, 8, to denote ‘ singly, or 
simply, by itself’ (xa? éaurny Themistius), without the admixture of any 
other element; 8oxei 8€ riatw 4 Tou srupds Huots amas alria rhs rpopiys Kat 
ris avénoews elvas, Similarly when applied in a moral sense to human 
character, it denotes,‘simplicity’ (of composition), ‘ singleness’ of heart 
and purpose, as opposed to ‘duplicity’, (Plat. Rep. 111 397 E, ov dndovs 
ayjp odd wodAamAovs. VIII 55,4 D, Rhet. 1 9, 29, Eur. Rhes. 395 gira 
Agyery rdAnOes del cov SimAovs wépux’ dep. Ruhnk, Tim. p. 86). 

The commonest signification however is that of (2) simpliciter et sine 
exceptione ‘generally’ or ‘universally’, as opposed to xa’ éxaoroy, ‘speci- 
ally’, ‘particularly’, ‘individually’, Eth. N.1 1, 1095 @ 1, or to gurw os ‘par- 
tially’, or xara pépos, de Anima II 5, 4, viv yap amdds €Acyouey sep) avira, 
in general terms—we must now come to farticulars. Hence it signifies 
‘altogether’, ‘absolutely’, omnsuo, as ovdéy andes ‘none at all’, de Part. 
An. IV 13, 9, dduvaroy ddws ‘ absolutely impossible’. Plato will supply 
abundance of examples of this usage. See also Waitz, Comm. on Organ, 
Vol. 1 p. 354, who exemplifies it from Aristotle. 

From this again may be distinguished a third sense (3), in which it 
is equivalent to caf a’réy, and opposed to mpos ri, ‘the relative’. In 
this sense it is defined, Top. B 11, 115 5 33, & &y pndevds xpooriOepévov 
8oxy elvas caddy f aloypoy dAdo Tt rev roovTwov, atAds pnOycera. de 
Soph. EL c. 5, 166 6 22 and 437, where ro amAds and py) axes are op- 
posed as the absolute and relative in a paralogism of the substitution of 
the one for the other. Anal. Post. 1 4, 83 2415, xarnyopeiy pé» py amas 
cara ovpBeBnxds 8¢ xarnyopeix, Eth. N. 1 3, 1095 6 3, Polit. Iv (vil) 1, 
1323 5 17, xai drAws (absolutely, in itself) xat nui» (relatively to us). 
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From these three may perhaps be distinguished a fourth sense (4) in 
which it occurs; for instance, in Met. A 6, 987 a4 21, of IvOaydpe:o... 
Alay dias émpayparevOncay “treated the subject too simply”, i.e. too 
carelessly, without taking sufficient pains with it, with insufficient e/adora- 
tion; ‘negligenter’, Bonitz ad loc. q.v. On the various modes in which 
dAas is opposed to the relative and particular see Schrader on 1 9, 17. 

Kuptoramny tyes wiorw rd fOos] ‘is the most authoritative, effective, 
instrument of persuasion’. On the influence of character on the judg- 
ment add to the passages already quoted, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 38 (39), 2, 
and Isocr. dvri8ocis §§ 276—280. 

The oratorical artifice here described is well illustrated by Marc An- 
tony’s speech in Fulius Caesar, Act Il Sc. 2, “I come not, friends, to steal 
away your hearts,” &c. 

xuptos in this and similar cases seems to derive its meaning from 
the ‘authority’ or ‘influence’ exercised by any one or any thing that 
has the power of doing so, of which general notion it is a special ap- 
plication. It corresponds to our ‘sovereign’, as when we speak of a 
sovereign remedy. Trendelenburg, on de Animal! 5, 7, Comm. p. 368, 
would connect this signification with the xvptos vdpos, ‘ratio e iudiciis 
et foro tracta videtur. «vUptos vopos, qui dxupp oppositus est, lex est quae 
rata viget &c.—ita hic xvpta dvdpara, quatenus eorum auctoritas valet. 
This is perhaps unnecessarily narrowing the signification. Other per- 
sons and things, besides laws, exercise authority. A good instance of 
xuptos in this general sense, implying superiority, authority, mastery, 
occurs in de Anima 11 8, 3, 419 5 19, ovx gore 8¢ Wogdou xiptos 6 dip ovde 
rd dep, where xupios may be interpreted ‘absolute master’, the air and 
water are not absolute masters of sound: some other conditions are 
required to produce it. Ib. 419 4 33, ro 8é xevoy cpbas Aéyeras Kvpioy row 
axovery. 

§ 5. ov yap opolws amodidopey x.r.d.] Comp. II I, 4 
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§ 6. dua 8 rov Acyev] In § 3 we are told that there are three kinds of 
giores or rhetorical proofs, which are conveyed through the channel or 
medium (&d with the genitive) of the speech. These three are then 
described seriatim, The first, $4, is da rou fOouvs; the second (§ 5), da 
Toy axpoardy, Gray els mabos vmg Tov Acyou mpoax Baar ; and the third, § 6, 
Sa roy eyor, plainly in the sense of the direct sioras or arguments 
proper, Sray ddnbés f hatwopevor dei~wpev ex Ta wept Exacta mOavav. dia 
rév Aoyey is the reading of all the Mss except A‘, which has ro» Aoyor: 
but this, as an unnecessary and ‘unaccountable departure from the con- 
struction of the parallel expressions, 8:a rov Acyou, rov 7Oous, Tov dxpoaray, 
and afterwards dd rovrwy, seems to be self-condemned. 

By these Acyo: we may understand either the actual words which are 
the instruments or medium of the reasonings, or better the reasonings or 
arguments themselves which the words convey. This explanation appears 
to be sufficiently rational and consistent, and in accordance with the 
ordinary usages of the language. Spengel, however, in his paper ser 
die Rhet. des Arist. (Trans, Bav. Acad. 1851) p. 26, and again in his 
edition of the Rhetoric, Vol. 11 p. 46, thinks that the text requires altera- 
tion, and would read & avrov 8 rod Aoyou, or dia 8 avrov rov Adyou, 
which seems to be totally unnecessary. The explanation above given 
is confirmed by the rendering of the Vetus Translatio ‘per orationes 
autem credimus’, where ‘ ovafiones’ plainly stands for the ‘words of the 
speeches in which these arguments are expressed’. 

avnbés f havopevov] The second of these terms denotes the fal- 
lacious branch of Rhetoric, ‘the apparent, unreal, sham’ arguments, 
exemplified in II 24, and corresponding to the spurious branch of Dia- 
lectics treated in the Zogcorixol reyxor, and appended to the Topics. 
The illustration of these is allowed to enter into a scientific treatise only 
for the purpose of detecting and exposing these fallacies, and enabling 
the pleader or dialectician to confute them when employed by an 
adversary. éore yap j coguorixy hawopévn codia ovaa 8 ov, de Soph. EL 
I, 165 a 21. 

§ 7. dwei 8¢ al ricrets—xai mos] ‘seeing then that these are the 
channels, or modes of communication of rhetorical proofs, it is plain that 
to grasp, or get possession, or make himself master of them (afei») 
is a task for one who has a capacity for logical reasoning, and for the con- 
templation or study of characters, and thirdly [for the discernment] of the 
emotions ;—and of the latter, what each is in itself, and what are its 
qualities and properties (rotow re), and from what sources (what motives 
and impulses, éx rivwy,) it may be excited, and in what modes (s@s).”— 
ravra...daTi AaBeiv rov sv\AcyicagGa Suvapevon, lit. ‘ it belongs to the student 
of logic fo get hold of them’. 

Of these the logical branch belongs to Dialectics, which teaches the 
habit of reasoning and discussion, the other two to the study of Ethics, 
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which deals with human beings as individuals, and investigates the fixed 
habits, virtuous or vicious (¢£e:s), which constitute their characters (#6n), 
and the moral way or ‘emotions’, which when developed by exercise, 
according to the direction which they take, become virtues and vices. 
The consequence is, dore cvpPaives, that Rhetoric may be considered a 
scion or offshoot of the study of Dialectics and Ethics, the latter ‘ which 
may fairly be called Politics’ (because it treats of men in society and 
therefore includes the science of the individual, 4 per oty péOodos (Ethics) 
rovTey écierat, moduTixy Tis ovoa. Eth. Nic. I 1, 1074 6 11), standing to 
them in the relation of the offshoot to the parent plant. Sed sdem (Aristo- 
teles) ef de arte rhetorica tres libros scripsit, et in corum primo non artem 
solum cam fatetur, sed ci partitulam civilitatis sicut @alectices assignat. 
Quint. Inst. Orat. II 17, 4. 

ovAdcyicacGa: ]improperly applied here, as drodeéis above, I §15 p. 19, to 
rhetorical reasoning. But’as there the rhetorical wiores are called a kind 
of demonstration, ‘a sort ‘of’, or subordinate variety of, demonstration in a 
general sense, so here the syllogistic process is allowed to stand for rea- 
soning in general, to which even rhetorical reasoning, though not syllo- 
gistic in the strict sense, but enthymematic, of course belongs. 

ssapadues}] which usually appears under the form sapaduds in Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, properly denotes either a branch or a separate plant 
‘growing alongside’ of the parent plant, and proceeding either from the 
stem or the root, as a scion or offshoot. In the latter of these two senses 
it certainly occurs in Theophr. Hist. Plant. 11 2, 4, day aro pi{ns 4 mapa- 
vas #, though here also the hypothetical éd» admits the other possibility, 
Also rapapverOa, Hist. Plant. 111 17, 3, dwoxowéy 8€ nal émixavey wapa- 
gveras (grows from the root) cal dvaBAaordve. This word and its cog- 
nates, wapadverOa, mapatvars, drodvuas (Hist. An. II 1, 53, de part. An. 
1115 § 1, 10§ 5, 14 § 14, Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1 6,6, vil 2, § and 8, 
&c.), mapaBAacravey, -BAaory, -BAdornpa, are applied by Aristotle and 
his pupil Theophrastus primarily to plants, and by analogy to the 
corresponding parts of animals. 

It occurs again as a metaphor in Eth. Nic. I 4, 1096 @ 21, wapagdvads 
yap Tour foixe xal ovpBeBnére rou dyros ; that is, rd xa avro and 7 ovcia 
stand to ‘the relative’, ro mpos ri, in the same relation as parent plant to 
offshoot. ‘Similitudo, explicante Giphanio, a pullis arborum desumta, 
qui Graecis dicuntur wapagvades’. Zell, ad loc. So that Rhetoric is 
represented by this metaphor as a scion derived from two stocks or 
plants, Dialectics and Ethics, not identical with either, but with a general 
or inherited family resemblance to both. (The analogy will not bear 
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pressing: one does not see, for example, how a young plant can be the 
scion or offspring of fwo others, but this general meaning is clear, that it 
bears a likeness to both, though differing from each of them.) 

Umodverat urd TO oxipa] ‘creeps under, insinuates itself into, the form 
or figure’; ‘assumes the mask or disguise of (for the purpose of acting a 
part)’, ‘personates’, Plat. Gorg. 464 C, 7 xoAaxeurixy...umodvea Uno ExagToy 
Trav popiwy mpoooteirat eivat Toro Srep Unedv...umd pév ovv thy larpixhy 4 
owWoroux? vrodeduxe.., Sopater, ap. Stallb. not. ad loc. vwodve ras, rovr 
cor Umeoépyxerat, vroxpiverat, as éxeivy ravTdy Boxeiv elvac. Metaph. A 2, 
1004.5 17, of yap d:adexrixol nal codioral ravrov pév vrodvovras oxjpa TE 
procddy. 

dAafoveia implies both presumption and imposture; either a cha- 
racter between both and a mixture of o/h (as Theophrastus’ ada, ‘the 
braggart’, of which Pyrgopolinices in the Méles Gloriosus, Thraso in 
the Eunuchus, and Captain Bobadil in Every Man in his Humour, are 
the three types, ancient and modern; and probably also the Sophisti- 
cal Rhetoricians here referred to): or again a character in which esther 
presumption 97 imposture is characteristic and predominant. For ex- 
ample, the insolent assumption, arrogance, and swagger appear more 
prominently in this picture of the dAa{w» drawn by Xenophon, Cyrop. I! 
2,12, 0 wéy yap dAraloy eporye Soxet Gvopa xeiabar emt Trois mpocrrooupéevas 
nal mAovotwrépas elvar 7 clot, Kai avdpeorepots, nal wowjcey a py ixavol 
elow umirxvoupevots’ nat ravra davepois ytyvopevors Gre tov AaBely ti Evexa 
cal xepdavae movotow. This last mercenary element is not found else- 
where in the character of the dAa{wy. In Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 11 7, IV 13, 
empty pretension, ostentation and swagger are the leading characteristics 
of the dAa{wv. The vice is one of the extremes of which dAnOea, the 
social virtue of frankness, sincerity, and plain dealing is the mean, 
the opposite extreme being elpwyeia, ‘mock’ in conversation, Socrates’ 
habit. It is the extreme in apoomoinors, ‘pretension’, of which dAféaa 
is the mean state. Whereas in Aristophanes it usually represents rather 
the other side of the character, its quackery and imposture ; and dAafoy 
is ‘a quack or a humbug’. Of course Socrates and his brother Sophists 
are the great representatives of the class. Nudes 102, 1494, ef passim. 
And this is also the side of the character which is generally uppermost in 
Plato’s view of it. See Rep. vi 486 B, 490 A, VIII 560 C, Phaedo 92 D, 4- 
dor)...amavrev adafovecraroy, Phil. 65 C. The definition of it given in the 
Platonic dpot, p. 416, is that of undue pretension, assumption, imposture. 
é£is mpoomourixn ayabov f ayabov rey pa) vrapyovrwy. Quackery and 
imposture are also predominant in the application of it, Rhet. 1 6, 11. 

&” Gras alrias avOpemnds] ‘incident to humanity’, implying the 
infirmities, imperfections, frailties, miseries, and especially errors to which 
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the human condition is exposed, and from which the divine nature, 
which is tactily opposed to it in this conception, is exempt. ‘The other 
human causes’ here referred to are any other defects or imperfections 
to which the human nature is liable. Thuc. 11! 40 dv6pwxivws apapravery, 
compared with III 45, mepuxaol re dwavres i8ig xal 8npocig apapravery ; 
‘hkumanum est errare’. Plato, Soph. 229 A xara rv dvOpwnivny Bofay, 
‘ex humana opinione, quae obnoxia est erroribus. Uti apud Latinos 
homo fust frequens erroris vel imbecillitatis humanae excusatio’ (Heindorf 
ad loc. Polit. 279 C, drefipappaxa nab Oeia nai dvOpdmiwa et cet.). Demosth. 
de Cor. p. 328, § 308, mapa rijs rixns re cupBéBnxev evavriopa, ff 
@Ado rt SvcKodoy yéyove—wodAd 8 rdvOpamiva.—Id. c. Lept. p. 506, 15, 
nayvra 8 dvOpanwa ryeicba. Boeot. de Nomine p. 998, wodAa ydp éore 
tavOpomwa. Ar. Rhet. I 13, 17, xal ro rots avOpworivas ovyywooxew 
émecxés. Eth, Nic. IV 11, 1126 @ 31, dvOpamexdrepoy (more Aumane) yap 
TO TinwpeioOas. VIII 16, sub. fin. ywpis yap ris Puotijs pidias rHy émixoupiay 
avOpentxoy py diwbeicOat. 

In Rhet. I 5, 10, da rd ravrov aréxerOa tov dvOpwrivey, it has this 
more general sense of ‘all human affairs, business and enjoyments’: with 
which comp. Plat. Theaet. 170 B «al mavyra mov peota ravOpemva (all 
human society or affairs in general) (nrovwray didacxddous «.7.A. So 
Virgil, Ain. 1 462, sunt lacrimae rerum; et mentem mortalia tangunit: and 
in the second sense, Ecl. VIII 35, #ec curare deum credis mortalia 
guemguam. 

; § 8 The eighth and ninth and part of the tenth sections of this 
chapter are quoted by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. 1c. 7, from rov 8 da to 
€y rourots opoiws éxec. The variations are, deixyvoGas (62s) for 8ecxvivas, 
év rois dvadurixois for dv rois StaXdextixois, the omission of 4% ovrevotv, and 
of avrav éxarépw; for repay rs dca ratra ovpBaivery mapa travra T@ Taira 
elva:, we have érepov re dia r. o. mapa ro raur elvat, also havepoy 8 xal 
ére for Gre xal, further rd omitted before ei3os, and ydp after xaOarep, 
and lastly pyropetas for pnropsxys. 

roy Se] ricreay. 

éy rots Scadexrixois] Dionysius has dyadurixois, which Spengel has 
introduced into the text, with the remark, certe A ristoteles rq Scadexrixy 
scripstsset (Rhetores Graeci p. 5, Praef. p. 5); and again, ber die Rhet. des 
Arist, Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 44, Aristoteles sagt nur éy rq 8.adextix),, 
nicht dv rois SsaXextixois ; in reply to which I will merely quote Rhet. It 
22, 14, where ey rots d:aXexrexois again occurs. Even without this evidence 
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topos TO Sé dawopevos cvAAoyiopuos, Kai évravOa 
A 9 
Gpoiws’ ort yap TO ev Tapaderypa eraywyn, TO 6 
évOvunua avddoyirpos, TO Sé Haivopevov évOuunpa 
~ 9 9 A 
dawopuevos ovAAoyiopos. Kado 8 évOvunpa pev 
e 2 4 
pnToptkoy avAdAoyiopov, Tapaderyya Se émarywyny 
pnropny. mavtes 8€ Tas wiores ToovvTat dia TOU 
Secxvivat 4 mapadeiypata Néyovtes 7 EvOuunmata, Kal p.7. 
qwapa TavTa ovdev"' wor’ elmrep Kal dws dvayKn (1) 
1 ovdéy aus. 
I can see no reason why an author who speaks habitually of others of his 
works in the plural, as rd dyaAdvrixd, 7Otxd, rrodsrexd, eOodixa, should be 
denied that privilege in the special case of the Topics. Nor do I see 
why the single testimony of Dionysius should override the authority of 
all the Aristotelian MSS. I have therefore retained the old reading. 

savres 8€ ras miotress rototyrat—xal mapa Taira ovdev was] Anal. Pr. II 
23, 68 5 9, dre B® ov povoy of Scadrexrixol nal droSecxrixot ovdAdcy:cpol Bea 
Tey mpoeipnuevwy yivovrat cynpaTwy, GAAG Kal of pyropixol cal axAovs Hrivovy 
gioris Kal xa@’ crovavouy péOodoy, viv ay ely Aexréov. Gmavra yap morevopey 
4 dua ovAAocyrpod fh €£ éraywyns, Anal, Post, 1 18, 81 @ 40, etrep par 
Oavopev 4 éxaywyy 7 Groveife. Eth. Nic. VI 1139 3 27, éx mpoywo- 
cxopevay 8¢ maca ddacKaria, oowep xal dv Tois dyadurixois Aéyopev’ 1 
péevy yap 8° ésxaywyjs, 7 8€ ovddoyiopq. The reference here is most 
unmistakeably to the opening words of the Anal. Post., an additional 
evidence, against Brandis (see the succeeding note), that the reference 
in é réy dyvadvrixoy is either directly and exclusively to this passage 
of the Analytics or at any rate includes it with the others. 

4} ovrwovy] is rejected by Spengel on the authority of Dionysius, who 
omits it, and against that of the Aristotelian mss, which, as appears 
from Bekker’s revision, all agree in retaining it. It is not merely perfectly 
intelligible, and absolutely unexceptionable on all critical grounds, but 
when compared with the commencement of the Anal. Post., to which 
reference is immediately after made, it seems to tally so precisely with 
what is there stated, that it might almost be regarded as a necessary 
addition. In the passage of the Analytics we are told that every kind 
of instruction and learning, proof scientific and popular, mathematical 
or dialectical knowledge, is conveyed by way of syllogism or induction: 
and it is then added, as 8 avres xai of pyropixol ovpre(Oovow’ f yap 
8a rapaderyparey, 6 dorw éxaywyn, 7) dt évOupnparay, Smep dott ovAAcyio pos, 
a statement with which the 4 dvrwoty of the Rhetoric seems to correspond 
to anicety. And for the same reason I hold that this passage is referred 
to in éx ray avadurixey, as well as Anal. Pr. 11 23, 68 4 9, (quoted in the 
preceding note,) and the continuation of the subject there suggested in 
chapters 24 and 27, (which contain the logical description of induction 
and example, and the enthymeme), though Brandis, in his tract on the 
Rhetoric in Schneidewin’s PArlologus 1v 1, p. 24, would confine the 
reference to the latter passage. 
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pixis’ Ka@amep yap Kai év trois peOodixois ecipnrat, 

1 driaty 7: deriwotm 

§9. de réyv romxay] On this reference to the Topics see note in Introd. 
p. 154, and note on II 25, 3, in this. Commentary. The reference to the 
Topics there made is precisely similar to this : that is, it is made to the 
work in general and its contents, and not to any particular passage : 
what is stated here may be gathered or inferred from the Topics. 

§ 10, avepdv 8 dre éxdrepov exer dyabdv ré ides tijs pyropixijs] ‘It 
is plain that either kind of Rhetoric (the wapaderyparedes or the ¢dvOupn- 
parixoy) has good in it’, that each of them has its own particular virtue 
and excellence, or advantage. Buhle construes the words ré eldos rijs 
pyropecis éyee éxarepoy ayabdv, ‘ Rhetoricen utrogue bono fruit, et enthy- 
memate et exemplo. (He takes ro el8os ris fp. for a mere: periphrasis. 
So in fact it does occur in Pol. I 4, 1253 5 28, év opydvov cides “in the 
shape of an instrument”, de gen. et corr. I 3, 10, éy vAns eldec—but edo 
in this usage does not seem to admit the definite article.) We have a 
similar use of dyaédv ¢yew in Rhet. 11 20; 7, elot 8 of Acyos Snpryopexol, 

_ wal Zyovow dyaboy rotro, ort K.7.A. 

éy rois peOodixois] * Scheint cine wnttelstellung awischen analytik und 
dialektik cingenommen su habew’, Brandis, ws p: 33 The work is 
mentioned twice by Dionysius, Ep, ad Amm. 1 cc. & and 8, each time 
in company with Analytics and Topics. From this circumstance and 
from the reference here, it is: natural to conclude that its subject was 
connected in some way with Logic. Diogenes Laert. Vv 1, 23, includes 
in his list of Aristotle’s writings pefoduca in eight books, and § 25, 
peOodixoy in one: the former comes amongst the logical, the latter amongst 
the rhetorical works. It appears also in the list of the ‘Anonymous’ 
author of the life of Aristotle (in Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 62), again in near 
connexion with works on Logic, "AvaAurixd», UpoBAnparav, MeGodcxa. 
Hesychius Milesius in his life of Aristotle (Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 72), describes 
it thus; pos pév ody rhy evpeow, ra Te Toma Kal peOodiud, wapedoxe 
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kai év TovTots Cmoiws Eye éiol yap at pev Tapa- 
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mpordcewy wAnbos, é& dv mpos Ta mpoBAjpara TiOavav émtxeipnuarwy olovre 
evropety : Classing it, like Dionysius and Diogenes, with the Topics and 
Analytics, the latter of which is mentioned immediately after. Simplicius 
ad Categ. fol. 7 a2 (quoted by Buhle) speaks of it as one of Aristotle’s 
Uropypara, Commentarit, év tois vropyjpacww, Kai yap év rots peod:xois, 
nal év rots vropyjpact, cal éy rais Siaipécect, kat ev GAA@m vropynuats. 
Brandis, u.s., adds a reference to the Schol. in Arist. p. 47 b 40. 

pyropeiat] ‘rhetorical exhibitions or displays’ Probl. xvi1I 3. The word 
is a rare one, and as distinguished from pyropixyn denotes rather the 
practice and results of Rhetoric, speaking and speeches, than the system 
and theory of it as embodied in the ‘art’. It is found in Plato, Polit. 
304 A, where Stallbaum notes, ‘vox pnropeia a Platone ficta videtur ut ars 
oratoria nobilior et generosior distingueretur a varia illa pyropexy cuius 
nomen profanaverant qui ad explendas suas cupiditates abusi erant.’ 
The fact, that the word was a Platonic invention, and the ground assigned 
for the distinction, seem equally unauthenticated. It occurs also in Iso- 
crates, xara ray Lod:otay § 21, for ‘the practice of rhetoric’ in general, 
also Panath. § 2, Phil. § 26; and amongst the later writers, in Plutarch 
and Lucian : pyropevey, in Plato, Isocrates, and Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), 35. 

miOavot pevy ovv—ol évOvynparixol) Anal. Pr. 11 23, ult. duce: péev ody 
mporepos Ka ywaptpa@repos 6 Oia ToU péoov avAAcyiopos, Hiv & évapyearepos 
6 da Tis éraywyyjs. The objects of sense and observation from which we 
derive our inductions and examples are ‘nearer to us’, more readily 
apprehensible by us, than the universals of the syllogism: and therefore, 
Top. A 12, 105 a 16, fore & 9 pev éraywy) miOavdrepoy nai cabécrepov Kat 
xara THY alaOnow yrwptpedrepoy Kai Tuis woAots Kowdy, 6 8€ cUAACyLo POS Bia- 
oTikerepoy xal mpos Tous ayridoytKous évepyéotepoy, ‘induction is a mode of 
reasoning which is clearer (to us) and more persuasive, because its materials 
are better known to us’, the example must be familiar and well known or it 
will not produce its effect in the way of proof; also some kind of induc- 
tion is constantly used by every one, rois moAXois xowdy; the syllogism 
and enthymeme are more ‘cogent’ and ‘effective’ against an adversary 
in a debate, and are therefore ‘more applauded’, OopuBotwvras 8é padXoy 
of évOvpnparcxoi. 

There is no real contradiction between what is here said and in 
Probl. Xv1II 3. In the Problem the question is why people in general 
are better pleased with examples than with enthymemes, the fact being 
assumed. The answer is, that they learn more from them, and are 
therefore more amused, and the facts which are adduced by way of ex- 
amples are more familiar and interesting; the enthymeme (as the 
syllogism in the Topics) proceeds from universals, which we are less 
acquainted with than with particulars. Consequently, examples are 
more pleasing and therefore plausible (w:@avc), whilst the conclusive 
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wet TO Kal’ Exacrov, oiov i iaTpikn Ti XwKpaTer TO 
vyiewov é€orw i KadNia, dAAa Ti TH ToImde 4 ToIs 
To.oiade (TOUTO pev yap évTexvov, TO Sé Kal’ Exacrov 
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Exacrov évdogov Gewpnoe, oiov Lwxpare 4 ‘Imma, 
ad\Aa TO Towiode, KaOarep Kal 4 SiadexTiKy. Kat 
yap éxelvn avdAoyiCerat ov €£ wy Etvyxev (paiverat 
argument, the enthymeme which leaves the adversary without reply, is 
more striking, and therefore more applauded. 

OopBeirba, ‘to be applauded’, is a regular formation of the passive. 
For although the usual construction of @opyBeiy is with émi and the 
dative, many examples of the transitive use of it are found. See the 
examples of both, and of the passive, in Ast’s Lex. Plat. Isocr. Panath. 
§ 233, (¢ Adyos) empyppevos fv nal rebopvBnpévos: and Rhet. 11 23, 30, 
Tay cvAdoyicpov OopuBeiras padtora rotatra dea xrA. Cf. Rhet. I 9, 40, 
quoted in Introd. p. 155. 

§ 11. épouper dorepov] 11 chapters 20—24. 

mOavov] ‘plausible’, that which readily persuades; miorov, ‘credible’, 
that which is to be relied on; the latter represents the higher degree of 
trustworthiness. d&d rovovrwy, miPavay xai weoTay. 

The connexion of the argument of this section is given in the para- 
phrase, Introduction p. 155. 

Art and science deal with universals, art prescribes rules for classes, 
not individuals ; practice, ¢éumetpfa, follows the opposite method. Rhet. 
Il 19, 27, ro 8€ rapa ravrd re (nreiv wept peyéOous amAds xal Umepoxys Kevo- 
Aoyeiy dariv’ xupidrepa ydp éort mpos tiv xpeiay (for use or practice) ra xa? 
éxaora ray mpayparay. Eth. Nic. VI 12, 1143 @ 32, €ore 8¢ rev xa6’ exaora 
nal roy doyarwy wayra ra mpaxra x.r.A. Met. A 1, 981 2 12, mpos pe ov 
rd mparrew éumetpia réxvns ovdey Bonet Seadepery, GAG kai paddoy émrvyyxa- 
yovras opapev rods éumeipous rav dvev ris éuretpias Acyoy éxovrwy. airiov 3 
ore 9 pev épretpia rev xa’ éxactoy dort yvoats, 7) b€ réxvn Tov KaGodou, al dé 
npagtes xal al yevécets macat wept ro: xa” éxacroy elow. 

Kal yap éxeivn ovddoyiferat ovK é£ dy érvxev x.r.d.] Compare Top. A Io, 
104 @ 4, II, 105 @ 3—9, ov det 8€ way mpoBAnpa ovse wacay Oéaw énioxo- 
trety, GAN’ qv drrophoeey dy ris TaY Acyou Seopévay, cat py Koddcews f aicjceas 
ol pev yap dropovrres morepov Set ravs Oeovs Tingy Kal ToUs yoveis dyanGy, 7) ov, 
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cordoews Sdovrat, of 8e srorepov 7} yudy Aevxi) alaOijcews, xr... and Eth. Eud. 
I 3, quoted in Introd. p. 156, note. 

df dv eruxyev] sc. € exeivow & Ervxev: ‘any materials, or propositions 
taken at random, any chance propositions’. So Rhet.1 5, 11, da ro py- 
Sev yew dy TO yipas AwBarat. On the attraction of the relative from its 
proper case after the verb to that of its antecedent, see Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 473, and note on Rhet. I 5, II. 

§ 12. 1+ pyow avris] The proper office, the special function, busi- 
ness, ‘work’, gpyor, of Rhetoric, is exercised in such things as we are 
obliged to take advice about, where there are no definite rules of art 
ready laid down. to guide us. 

The égpyov of anything is that which it is specially appointed (by 
nature) fo do, its proper special work. It is in the execution, the carrying 
out or fulfilment, of this épyoy, that. this dpern, this special excellence of 
everything, resides. Nature always works intelligently with a purpose 
in view, mpos réAos 1, everything has its own special gpyov. This is 
especially manifest in all ‘instruments’, dpyava (things in which the pur- 
pose is apparent); as of an axe or knife the office or purpose is to cut 
(large and small things’, of a horse to run, of an eye to see, of the mind 
to think, and so on; and the purpose or office being the same in kind 
and differing only in degree, in doing a thing at all and in doing it well, 
the dpery is shewn in and measured by the performance of this special 
work; sharpness in the knife to cut well, swiftness.in the horse to run 
well, is the due fulfilment of its épyov. Eth. N. vI 2, 1139 4 16, 4 8 
dper) mpos td epyoy ro olxeiov. This doctrine is first laid down by Plato, 
Rep. I 352 E seq. and borrowed by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1 6, and II 5, 
where the theory of moral vr/ue is based upon it. Hence Pol. 1 2, 1253 
@ 23, navra b¢ rp Epyp Spiora: cal rp duvaper. Eth. Eud. 11 1, 1218 6 38, 
mepi dperns, dre doriy 9 BeAtiorn Biabeots fH eis f Suvays éxaoter, dowry 
éori ris xpnows 4 épyov, which is there illustrated at length, 

3ua rode cuvopgy] ‘to take in. at a glance through the medium, or 
along the line, of many steps of proof ar syllogisms’, ‘to take in a long 
chain of arguments at one view’. 

AoyiferOar moppafey] expresses much the same thing as da woAAGp 
auvopgv, to deduce or string together syllogisms in a chain from a long 
way off or back, “to string together a long chain of connected syllogisms’. 
With soppeGev here, compare the similar use of it in 1 22, 3, and Top. 
A 11, 105 @ 8 ovde 8) dy civeyyus 9 drodekis, ovd’ dv Niay roppe. 

BovhevopeOa 8¢] On the proper objects ef deliberation compare Eth. 
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ry a - , 9 , ’ Ld wa 
Se wept Twv pawomevwv éevdexerOar duporepws Exe" 
4 ‘\ ~ ’ Ud wv A 4 AN wf 
Tept yap Tw dovvaTwy ar\Aws 4 yever Oa Hh ExerOat 
13 Exe ovdels BovrAeverat ol TwWs VroNapBavwy: ovdEev 
yap wAéov. évdexerat bé cvAAOyiCerOat Kai cuvaryerv 


Nic. Ul 5, VI 2 AeyécOw 8¢ rovreay (ray rijs uyijs popioy) rd pév émiarnpo- 
mixov TO 8é. AoyioTiKoy, To yap. BovdeverOat kal Aoyi{erOas ravrov, ovbels 
8€ Bovreveras epi ray ph évBexopudvov AdrAws Exe. C. 5, 1140 a 32, Bovdrev- 
eras 8 ovOels wept rev advvarey Gros Exerv, ovde ray pi) dvdexouevav arg 
spaga. de Anima III 10, 4, 433 @ 29, mpaxroy 8 dati rd dvdexdpevoy cai 
GAws €xecv. We deliberate and act only in cases where the event or 
issue is uncertain (may be in either of two ways, dudorépws); where the 
event is necessarily this or that, i.e. certainly one way, and not the other, 
or where it is not in our own power, where we have no control over it, no 
one either deliberates whether or no anything is to be done or tries to do 
it. ra dwWexyopera dudorepws fyew is usually expressed by ra év8exdpeva 
dAXws éxyew, things contingent and uncertain in their issue ; opposed to 
Ta py évBexdpueva Gros Exe, things certain and necessary, which can be 
only in one way, which have only one possible issue, and cannot be in 
one way or another, indifferently. 

odrws vmokapBavwy] ‘on that supposition’, i.e. if he actually supposes 
them to be necessary and unalterable: because it is possible that he 
may have deliberated or even attempted in. action things which he did 
not know were beyond his control, in'mere ignorance. 

ovdéy wdéov] ‘there is nothing to be gained by it, no advantage, in it’. 
Valckenaer, Diatr.in Eur. Fragm. p. 150(156), supplies numerous examples. 
In three MSS (Bekker) the words ovdey-yap mAcoy are followed immedi- 
ately by 4 otras éwWeyera: ocupPovreverr. They were first omitted by 
Bekker, though previously suspected by Muretus. The origin of this 
interpolation, for such it seems to be, may be thus accounted for. The 
words cvAdoyiferOa: and ouvrryew being very nearly synonymous, some 
one may have added in the margin 4 ovres: évddyera: 38€ cvpSovrevew— 
meaning that we might read cupBovrevew in place of cvAdoyl{erba to 
avoid the tautology, ovpSovAevey referring to.the deliberative branch of 
Rhetoric, or public speaking: 9 ovrws,.‘or thus’, merely expressing the 
possibility of a various reading, évdéyeras 86 ovpPavreverw. The essential 
stop after odrws was then omitted or overlooked, and the words finally 
introduced into the text as an appendage to wzA¢oy, with the sense, as 
rendered by Gaisford, ‘nihil enim amplius profici potest, quam quod sic 
deliberatur: i.e. incassum enim instituitur ista (altera) consultatio’. 

§ 13. cuvayey, (ratione) colligere. Rhet. 11 22, 3 and 15. The ovy 
in words of this kind, which denote a process of reasoning or understand- 
ing, aS oumevas, cupSadrrey, (to comprehend, comprehendere,) and avAdoyi- 
(eaba itself, denotes the bringing of things together in the mind for the 
purpose of comparison, upon which either a judgment is founded and a 
conclusion drawn, or the understanding itself developed or enlightened. 
ouvayey and ovddAoyi{ecGas are found again together as synonyms, Met. 
H. init. 1042 a 3, éx 89 ray eipnpévwy ovAdoyicacba dei, cal avvayayorras 
70 xedaXacoy rédos emeribeva, 
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A a 
Ta pev ék avANEAOYLOPEVWY TpOTEpOV, Ta 8 EE dovA- 
4 , A ~ A A A 
Aoyiortwy pev Seomevwv Sé€ cvAAoyiopou Sia TO pH 
> wv >» @ A , A A A FP 
elvat evooga. advaykn S€ TovTwy TO MEV pn Elvat 
9 4 A 4 ~ A A € 4 
everrakoAovOnroy dia TO pykos (6 yap KpiTNS U7To0- 
2 e ~ Q A A A A Q A > 
Kerrat evar amAous), Ta Se py MmBava dia TO pn EE 
e@ , F ar) 4 e/ , »: “~ 4 
OmoAoyoupevwy eivat pnd évdo-wv, war’ dvayKaiov TO 
Te evOuunpa eivat kal TO TWapaderypa Tept Tw évde- 
, e A \ \ wW ‘\ A 4 
XOMEvwv ws Ta TONG Exe Kat a\AWS, TO MEV Tapa- 
9 A \ > 3 , 4 A 
Serypa érraywynv To 0 évOuunua ovAdAOYio MOY, Kal 
, vA @ 
€£ dAtywv Te Kal moAAakis éXaTTOvwY Nn EE wY O 
~ f 2 \ e , 7 
mparos ovARoyto Hos édy yap 9 Tt TOUTwY “yveptuor, 
3 ~ > ~ e 
ovde Set AEyelw’ av’Tos yap Tov’TO mpoaTiOnow Oo 
, & e/ ~ 
dxpoatns. oiov 6Tt Awpievs oredavitny dyava vevi- 


_ Ta péev ée ovddeAcyicpévey mpcrepov] ‘the conclusions of previous 
syllogisms’, which serve as major premisses to new syllogisms, and so on 
through the entire chain of demonstration. 

dt\ods]‘a simple, uncultivated person’, Germ. einfach. This use of 
the word belongs to the first of the three varieties above distinguished 
(note on dzAds, § 4 p. 30). It is opposed here rather to the ‘complications’ 
of an advanced stage of civilization and refinement, than to duplicity of 
character, and expresses ‘an elementary state of cultivation’. Similarly 
Pol. 11 8, 1268 4 39, rods yap dpxaiovs vopous Aiay amAous elvat nat BapSapi- 
xovs ‘rude and barbarous’. 

évOvpnpua—mapadetypa] On enthymeme and example see Introd. pp. 
99—108. : 

6 mparos avAdoytcpos] mpdros ‘in its earliest, most elementary’, or 
‘normal, typical, form’. sAjpepya ris mpaitns (primary, in its original 
form) aoAews, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 417. dptoroxpariay pdAtora ray GAdwv 
qapa ry dAnbivny xal mpormy. Ib. c. 8, sub fin. Pol. vil (VI) c. 4, 1319 2 
39, rv BeAriorny xal mpadrnv Snpoxpariay. On this passage, see note on 
II 21, 6. 

oloy (pos ro SnAovy, ovAAoyifer Oa: arodei~a) dre. Infr. § 19, oloy ore 
éméBovdeve x-r.A. and c. 1 § 13. 

Awpevs] the type of an Olympic victor; son of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
to whom Pindar’s seventh Olympian ode is inscribed. See Introd. p. 158, 
note I. 

orepavirny dyova} This is the title distinctive of the four great games, 
of which honour was in reality the prize, the garland being merely a 
symbol or external sign. They were hereby distinguished from dyaves 
xpypariras or apyvpira: (Plut.) in which the prize was money, and in 
which therefore mercenary motives might possibly enter into the compe- 
tition. Pausanias X 7, 3 tells us that it was not till the 2nd Pythiad that 
the Pythian games became an dydv credavirys. Add to the instances 
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e A ’ ~ oY 4 9 , A , 
Knkev, tkavoy etrety ore OdAupmia yap vevixnker: 
ef A 4 A ~ ~ 
v0 8 bri orepavitns Ta ‘OdNvpmia, ovde Set rpocGei- 
A , 

14 vate ytyvwoKover yap mavtTes. émel S éoriv cArivya 
pev Tav avayKaiwy €£ wy ot pnTopikol ovAACYIopC! 
) A ) A 1 ‘“e r \ e ’ 

- etot (Ta yap ToAAa Tept wy at Kpioes Kat at oKevets, 
3 4 4 wv wv A = 4 A , 
évdéxerar kal aAAws Eyew* TEpi wy pev yap TpaT- 

, \ ~ \ 4 
Tovar BovAEevoyTat Kai oxoTrovet, Ta Sé mpaTTOMEva 
, \ v ~ 
WavTa TOLOUTOU yEvous EXTI, Kai OUOEY Ws Erros ELTrELY 
9 >» 4 A € » A + 
€& dvayxns TovTwy), ta S ws éwi TO woAU oup- 
4 , Ul 
Baivovra kat évdexoueva éx ToLovTwY dvayKn ETEpWY 
A a ~ 
avddoyiCerba, Ta 8 dvayKkaia €£ dvayxaiwy (dnAov 
~ ~ ~ ~ A e/ 
5° yuiv Kat ToUTO ex Twv avaduTiKwv), pavepov OTL EF 


from Xen. Mem., Demosth., and Lycurg., Aesch. c. Ctes. § 179, and 
Isocr. Antid. § 301, rovs aOAnras rots év trois oredavirats ayaos wiKxov- 
Tas. 

[Anon. vita Euripidis, init. foxnoe 8 rar’ dpxyas mayxpariov 4 rvypyy, 
Tov waTpos avrov ypnopov AaBovros om: oTeharyndopous dyavas manos. S.] 

"OdAvpma vevixnnev| The accusative in these phrases is an extension 
or ‘equivalent’ of a cognate accusative. Jelf, Gz. Gr. § 564. 

§ 14. A summary repetition of the contents of the following sections, 
14—1I9Q, is given in the chapter on Avots, II 25, 8—9. 

érei 8 daorly cdlya—es émi rd wodv] Comp. II 22, 3, xat py) pdvoy ourd- 
yew x ray dvayxaiwy, dA’ Kal éx roy ws eri rd rroAv. 

év8exopeva] ‘things possible’, as opposed to things mecessary, not here 
to things tmpossible. On évdéyerOar and dvvacba, 16 évdeycpevoy and ra 
duvaroy in Aristotle, see Waitz on Anal. Pr. I 3, 25 @ 37, (Vol. I p. 375 seq.) 
and Bonitz on Metaph. © 3, 1047 @ 26, p. 387. @&uvaroy according to 
Waitz, where the two are distinguished, expresses physical, évdexopevor 
logical, possibility: the latter implies the possible ‘ruth of an assertion, 
viz. that when we assert anything we do not contradict ourselves. évde- 
xopeva are therefore here ‘possibilities’ as opposed to certainties; things 
and events which are only conceived as possible, which may be in one 
way ov in another. In the ordinary language éwWeéyerda: and éwWeycpevoy 
have usually some other words, as dAAws é¢yecy, yeverOas fh p7 yiyverOa, or 
something similar, added to them in the way ofa definition or limitation. 
With the adsolute use of it in this passage (and the general sense in 
which it appears in Waitz’s and Bonitz’s Commentaries) comp. 1 4, 3, 
ovde 81) wept rav évBexouévay dravrwv. Eth. Nic. VI 2, 1139 @ 8, éy 8é g ra 
évdeydpeva. Ib. c. 12, 1143 5 2, rod doyarov xal évdeyopevov. 

éx tov avaduraxcay.| Anal. Pr. 1 8, 29 5 29, dret & Erepow dori Umapyew 
re nai é£ dyayxns urapxew Kai évdeyer Oat Undpyxew (roAAa yap vmdpyxes pév, 
ov pevror é€ avayxns’ tra & ovr’ é£ avaykns ol’ Umapxes Gras, évdéxera 3 
vrapxyew) SHAov Gre xal cvAdoyiopos éxaorou Tovrwy repos Eras, Kai ovy 
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< ee See U4 ‘) ~ 
wv ta évOupnuata NéyeTal, Ta Mev avayKaia oral, 
A + ~ e 9 q 4 a ‘ 4 > 
ta 6€ wWAcioTa ws eri TO TOAV. AéEvyeTat yap évOu- 
, ld 4 ef , , 
pnuara €£ EtkoTwY Kal ONMEwY, WoTE dvayKN TOVTWY 
e ? e 4 » \ Tt ! 4 a > ?- 
15 €xaTepov éxaTepw TavTO Elvat. TO MEV yap EiKos 
2 e 9 4 A CY , ? @ ~ 4 
€or ws €mi TO TONV yivomEvoY, OUY amAws Oé, KaO- 
e 7 / 9 A \ A \ » , 
amep opiCovrai Twes, dAAa TO TEpt Ta évdexoueva 
Ww 4 ee wv A > wm A aA > #F e 
AAAWS EXEL, OUTWS EXOV IPOS EKELVO TWPOS O ELKOS, WS P. 1357 4. 
A , 4 A ‘ 4 ~ ‘ , Vp. 9. 
1670 KaQoAov mpds TO KaTa Mépos’ TwWY OE ONMELwY TO 
wv ~ e/ , 4 
pev ovTws Exe Ws THY KAP ExaoTov Tt Wpos TO Kal- 
4 A A e ~ 4 A b| A 4 
OAov, TO Se ws Twy KaBoAOU TL TPOS TO KaTa [MEpOS. 
v4 A N A ~ 4 A A A 
TouTwy S€ TO pév avayKaiov Texunpiov, To Sé pn 
~ , 4 A A 4 
17 dvayKaiov dywyumov éort kata Thy Oiadhopay. dvay- 
a 1 ’ 1 FT ; . \ 
kata pev ovv NEyw EE wy yiverat ouANOYiTpOs. 10 
+} ~ ~ e/ 
kal Tekunpioy TO ToLOUTOY THY onMEiwy éoTiv STav 
A A 9 7 wv ~ A , , 
yap pn évdexyerOat oiwvTat Nioat TO AExOEv, ToTE 
wv V4 
épew otovrat Texpnptov ws Sederypevoy Kai meTEpac- 
/ 4 A a 7 , 
Mevov’ TO yap Tekuap Kal wepas TavTOV éoTt KaTa 


Gpoiws ¢xovray TOY Opwr, GAN’ o pe €£ avayxalwy, 6 8 éf Urapyxovror, 6 8 €f 
évdexopevoy. Anal. Pr. I 13, 32 4 4, where two kinds of possibility, rd évde- 
xouevoy, are distinguished: one, the order of nature, which from its ordi- 
nary uniformity makes a near approach to the necessary, and the other, 
the indefinite, the purely accidental, ré ao rvyns, in which there is no 
natural order at all. 

ra pev avayxaia géora, ra d¢ mAciora os émi ro wodv] ‘It is plain that 
the materials of enthymemes, the propositions or premisses of which they 
are constructed, though they may be necessary, are most of them no 
more than probabilities, or things that usuad/y happen’, [On péev—dé, see 
the references above given in note on 1 § 12 p. 24.] 

A€yera: évOupnpara é€ elxéroy xal onpelow] Comp. I 3, 7, II 25, 8, where 
wapatvetypara are added. Anal. Pr. II 27, 70 4 10. 

On elixéra and onpeia, Introd. p. 160—163. The meaning and con- 
nexion of the following sections on the rhetorical instruments of proof 
are explained in full detail in the paraphrase, to which the reader is 
referred (Introd. p. 163—168). 

§17. Adoas ro AexOev] On Atkey, AUots, Aurow,. see Introd. on II 25 p. 267 
and note I. 

réxuap} Eustathius ad Il. H. p. 665, 45. rexpaiperOar ro redevoty, dro 
Tov réxpwp, & Snrot ro TéAos. TO pévroe TexpalperOa ayrl rov onpewoiobat, 
aq’ ov xai réxpap ro onpeior,. of pel’ “Opnpoy Aéyovor. ‘Antiqua lingua, 
quam mox commemorat Aristoteles, non erat ab Homeri dialecto diversa. 
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4 9 4 ~ a A ~ , ‘ A 
18 THY dpyaiay yAwTTav. Ear O€ THY ONMELWY TO MEV 


e ‘ ef A A! , t ze af 
ws To Ka Exacrov moos TO KaGoXov wee, oiov Et Tis 
a ~ ? 4 e A , 4 
eimerey onpetov eivat STt ot coor sixator, Lwxpatns 


A A > A 4 ~ | 9 al 
yap codes nv Kai Sixaios. TovTO wey ovv onpeEiov 
9 4 , vv 9 s > 4 > , 9 r 
éo7t, AuvTov de, Kav dAnOes n TO Eipnuevov’ davAdo- 


a A , z id of ~ 4 
yiorov yap. TO o€, oiov ef Tis etmeey onmEiov St 
~ 4 4 vA a 4 4 4 
yooei, TUPETTEL Yap, 7 TETOKEV OTL yada Exel, dvay- 
~ ~ 4 , 4 
kaiov. Omep TwY Onpelwy TEKuNptov Povoy éovTiv 
4 , ry) 9 4 ? cad 3 / \ \ € 
povov yap, av dAnfes n, adruvTov éotiv. TO 6€ ws 
A | A , 4 t 
+0 KaQcXov mpos TO KaTa pepos Exo, oiov ef Tis 
ef a aa > 
elreev, OTL TWupeTTEL, ONMELoV Elvat, TuKVOY yap 
9 ~ A 4 ~ sv 9 .} - 9 
dvamvet. AvTov be Kal TovVTO, kav aAnOes 7° év- 
, ' 4 N , -~ 
déyerat yap Kal pn mupeTTovTa mvevotiay’. Ti pev 
1 wvevorigy infra. 


Vide Il. N. 20, Od, &. 373, et alibi. Homeri carmina ea aetate qua 
vixit Aristoteles propter vetustatem apud vulgus obscuriora fuisse aliunde 
constat. Ex. gr. Vox dwowa invenitur in Iliadis locis minimum viginti et 
sex: Olympiade tamen CVII qua orationem c. Aristocratem habuit De- 
mosthenes, ea Athenis prorsus obsoleverat. Dignus est Demosthenis 
locus qui hic proponatur. Vetarat scilicet antiqua lex rots dy8podpdvous 
—p) AvpalveoOar pnd drovgy. Quam sic explicare pergit orator summus 
p. 630, 25. ro pew 3) pp Avpaiver Oa, yropyov off ori wicw—rd 8é py 
drroway, p) xpypara mparrecOas’ ra yap xpipara drrowa @vopafoy of sradazoi. 
Adeo universe verum est quod de Homeri tantum geographia scripsit 
Strabo VIII p. 484=513. ra & ‘Opypou oxéeas Seirac xpurixns, mowtixas 
Aéyovros, xal ov rd viv, dAAa rapxaia, oy 6 xpovos Fualpwxe Ta WoAAG.’ 
Gaisford. 

§ 18. ro &8¢, olov ef ris...dvayxatov.] The auctor ad Heren. II 25, 39, 
gives two ‘signs’ of an opposite, fallacious, or refutable character, derived 
from the same sources, Necesse est guoniam pallet aegrotasse: aut, ne- 
cesse est peperisse, quoniam sustinet pucrum infantem, These illustra- 
tions had doubtless become traditional, and commonplaces in the rhetor- 
ical books. 

avevotiay] ‘to have an affection or disease of the breath’. A large 
class of verbs in aw and saw are either desiderative (like those in eaw and 
in Latin in sto) or expressive of an affection, usually some form of 
disease ; the latter can be extended to a ‘mental’ affection. Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 330, Obs. 3 ¢ and Obs. 4, would separate these into two classes (1) desi- 
deratives in aw and caw, and (2) verbs in caw, which express a state of 
sickness [Kiihner’s Aus/ihrliche Grammatik § 328. 8]. Buttmann also 
in his Gr. Gr. § 119 and p. 294 (Engl. Transl.) assumes a distinction 
between some varieties of them, which is not very clearly made out. 
They fall under three heads, first desideratives, second imitatives (as 


- . al 
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ou eikos €ort Kal Ti Onpeiov Kal Texpnptov, Kat TL 
diadepovow, eipnrat pev Kat vive paddov Se Pavepws 
rupaymay, to play the tyrant); “but,” he adds, “it is improper to rank 
verbs denoting diseases (the third), op@adpugy, vdepiav, Yopay, &c., in 
the same class (as the imitatives) ;” these belong rather to a preceding 
division, viz. verbs in aw formed from nouns, “and expressing, chiefly, the 
having a thing or quality, and performing an action ; as copay, yoAay, Boa», 
yoay, roApay.” ; 

A much better and more exact account of these forms of verbs, in 
respect of the connexion and distinction of their senses, is to be found in 
Lobeck’s learned note on Phrynichus, p. 79—83. “ Verbs in q» and cay,” 
(this is not true of aé// these verbs and requires qualification; 8apa», 
yerrvay, mepgv, for instance, can hardly be said to denote either a bodily, 
or mental affection. It should be “some verbs” or “a large class of 
verbs in aw”) “in d0¢h forms, are properly used of affections of mind and 
body. oAnnaqy, rov omdiva ddyeiy, AcOray, xpiOiav, podvBdigy express bodily 
ailments; dvoepwrigy, vupghiay, tmaoxnriqv, and all desideratives (which 
have either of these terminations) express some affections of the mind, 
either as a malady, a longing, or in some other form.” This is an am- 
plification of what Lobeck actually says: and it is a/so I think implied 
that the bodily affection is the primary signification, which is extended 
by metaphor to the mental. A long list of examples is there given, 
chiefly of rarer words. I have collected some examples from various 
Greek writers, which, as most of them do not appear in Lobeck’s list, 
or in the grammars, I will here add. 

In Aristophanes, as was to be expected, they most abound. dédéad- 
pug» Ran. 192, BovBwmagy ib. 1280, Anuariav 494, dpaxcav 481 and Pac. 702, 
Saipordy, Sapovgy Thesm. 1054 (and in Aeschylus, Eur., Xenoph.), orpa- 
mrytav (quoted by Schol. on Ran. 965, Xen. Anab. VII c. 33, Dem. de F. L. 
§ 337 “to have an itch or mania for commanding an army”), evpwriay 
Nub. 44, Anpav 326, pabnriay 183, xe(nriav 1387, ot8vddAcay Eq. 81, xopv- 
Bavrigy Vesp. 8, BovdAuagyv Plut. 870, dovay Soph. Phil. 1209 (Hesych. ro 
émt ovo paiverOat), rouay Aj. 589 (rouis émObupeiv, Schol.), Oavariay Schol. 
ad Phil. 1. c., davaray (to long for death) Plut. Phaed. 64 B, vauvriay Theaet. 
191 A, Legg. I 639 B, xynowgy Gorg. 494 E, Wopay xal xvnoray ib. c. (Arist. 
Eccles. 919), wo8aypey Alcib. 11 139 E, 140 A. In Aristotle we have owov- 
8apxeav (to be infected with the disease of office-hunting), Pol. vir (v) 5 
sub fin., dyogy, of mental distress or anxiety, Rhet.19, 21. Many in 
the works on Nat. Hist., as raupgy, oxu(gy, opyay, xampuay (or xampay), all 
implying a sexual impulse, Hist. An. v1 18 §§ 12, 14, 17, VI 20, 4; modaypa@y 
VI 21, 5, carvpiay de Gen. An. IV 3, 22, vdpamdy ib. v. 8, 13, évdpamay 
ib. v 20, 5, orpayyoupi@y (also Arist. Thesm. 616, Plat. Legg. x1 2, 916 A, 
orpayyoupiay, AcOay). Theophr. z. dAafoveias, oyntiay, ‘to have a mania, 
or itch, for buying”, Diog. Laert. vit. Plat. 111 18 “of Aoyor cov, dna (6 
Acovvows), yepovridow” (are infected with, smack of, old. age), cai ds, (6 
WAarwv), “cov 8€ ye rupaandow”. (If this is the passage referred to by 
Buttm. in quoting the verb rupaymgy in his Grammar, above cited—no 
reference is given—he is wrong both in attributing to it the sense of 
“imitation”, and in assigning it to a separate class.) 
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a ‘ , A a 4s > 7 ‘ \ 9 
Kat Wept ToUTwWY, Kat Ota Ti” aiTiay Ta pev dovr- 
4 A A ~ 
Aoyiora dort Ta Sé avANEAOytoMEeva, ev ToIs dva- 
~ a 4 ~ , e 
1g AuTiKois Siwptorat qepi a’Twv. sapaderyua Sé Bre 
4 a ~ 4 
pev éorw éxaywyn Kai wepi rola émaywryn, elpnrat 
4 ‘ + e , A e/ w 0) e e/ a 
ore O€ ovTE wis Epos pds SAov ov ws SAov apds 
, wv e e/ ‘\ ef 5) » e , A 
uepos of ws dAov mpos BAov, GAN’ Ws Mépos Tpds 
, ee A / e/ A \ *- 
Epos, Ouowov mpos Gpmotov, OTav auw ev 7H v0 
A ? 4 4 4 A , > tf 
TO avo ‘yevos, “yvaptpa'Tepoy dé Garrepov n Oarépou, 
9 < e 9 , 
mapaderypa €or. oiov Ste émiBovAever Tupavvid: 
~ A ? | A 
Atowotos aitay tiv puraKny: Kai yap Meciorparos 
4 wv A 
mporepov émiBovAevwy nret puAakny Kat AaBuv érv- 
a : Q , 9 4 \ ww e/ 
pavvevoe, kat Oeayerns ev Meyapois: Kai &AXAot Soous p. 10. 
F , 4 ~ ' 
ivaol, mapaderyua qTavres yiryvovta Tou Atovuciou, 


éy rots dvadurixois] Anal. Pr, 11 27. 

§ 19. dude 7.) This union of neuter dual with verb singular, follow- 
ing the analogy of neuter plural in the same construction, is illustrated 
in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 384, Obs. 1. [Kihner’s Ausf Gram. § 364.] 

oloy Gre émBovdever ruppavvids Atovdotos x...) The stratagem by which 
Dionysius actually succeeded in obtaining his body-guard (496 B.c.) con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the Syracusan citizens is related by 
Diodorus, XIII 95. See Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. x. p. 610—614. Aristotle 
again refers to the attempt, Pol. 111 15 ult. On the similar, and equally 
successful attempt of Pisistratus, Grote, H. G. Vol. 111 p- 208, 209. This 
occurred at his /rs¢ usurpation of government B.C. 560. (Grote, Clinton.) 
Theagenes of Megara (Grote, #7. G. Vol. 111 p. 59, 60) is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Pol. vi11 (v) § sub fin., together with Pisistratus and Dionysius, 
as one of those who had succeeded in making themselves tyrants of 
their native countries, by imposing upon the popular party; Aristotle 
notices the stratagem by which he effected his purpose (ray evadpwy ra 
Kriv droopatas, AaBdy mapa rov morapay émtvépovras). Thucydides also, 
I 126, mentions him as having assisted Cylon in the attempt which fe 
also made on the tyranny at Athens; Herod. v. 71. Cylon was his son- 
in-law, Thuc. u.s. Cylon’s attempt was made in 620 B.c (Clint. FH. 
sub anno), and Theagenes kar’ éxeivoy roy xpovoy érupavvevea Meydpoy 
(Thuc.). Cylon’s attempt (and consequently the tyranny of Theagenes) 
took place, says Herodotus u.s., “before the age of Pisistratus.” 
Theagenes was contemporary with Periander of Corinth, whose reign 
lasted from B.C. 625—585 (Grote us. p. 58). 

airéy thy udaxyjy) Plat. Rep. VIII 16, 566 B, rd 8) rupaynxdy atrnua 
to moAvOpvAnroy émi rolrp mavres ol els Todro mpoBeByxdres é£evpicxovory, 
alreiy tov dijpov pvAakds twas tov cdparos, fva ods avrois J 6 rot 8jpov 
BonOcs. Herod. 1 59, of Pisistratus. Infr. ad 1 8, 4. 
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dnd 15 adrd nabodov] “under the same universal”, i.e. genus or species; 
which stand to the species or individuals subordinate to each respec- 
tively, in the relation of universal to particular. ro xafodov is that which 
is universally predicable, or predicable of every member of a class. 
Metaph. A 26, 1023 8 29, ro pew yap xaBoXou cal ro GAws Aeyopuevoy os CAoY 
Tt Oy ovrews dott KaOcXou os TOAAa weptexov TP xatryopeicOa xaP éxaorov Ka} 
év dravra elvat ds Exactor, olov dvOpwroy, immov, Oeov, Gri dwayra (ga. Ib, 
Z 13, 1038 5 11, ro 8é xaOoAov xowor’ Tovro yap Aéyerat xabdAov & wreloow 
umapxew méuxey. Anal. Post. I 4, 73 4 26, xaBodou 8€ A€yw 8 Gy card wav- 
ros Te Umapxy Kal xa’ avré Kal 7 avro (see Waitz, Comm. p. 315), of which 
the triangle is given as an exemplification, as the universal notion of 
all three-sided figures; applicable to any one of them, ro rvyo», and mpa- 
roy, the highést or primary conception of triangles (the tcocxeAés, for ex- 
ample, a subordinate species, being only secondary) : ro xacAov 8€ Umdpyet 
rore, Gray émi rou ruxovros Kai mparou Sexvinrast. Thus the xcabddrov is equi- 
valent to the yévos under which all the species and individuals of the 
entire class are included, 6 xara mayrwy xaryopeirat, and is opposed to 
xa’ éxaoroy and xara pépos. 

§ 20. xaretAnppévas] ‘fixed, established, settled’. xaradapBdvew is 
‘to lay hold of, to get into one’s possession’, or ‘to occupy’, as an army 
occupies a conquered city or country. See the Lexicon for examples of 
this, the primary sense of the word. Thence it passes into the significa- 
tion of ‘binding’ as by an oath, Herod. IX. 106, miors re xaradaBovres xat 
Opxiows éupévecy re xal py) droorjaerOasr. Thuc. V 21 (owovdds) evpoy xares- 
Anppévas (settled or concluded, ‘confirmed’, Schol. loxupds) VIII 63, 3, ra 
dv avrg te oTparevpars rs BeBatorepoy xatéAaBoy (they secured, established 
or confirmed their interest in the army, Arnold). Plat. Legg. v1 23, 823 A, 
ra tais (nplats vo vopey xaresAnppeva (comprehensa et firmata, Stallbaum). 
Arist. Pol. 1v (VII) 2, 1324 6 21, ra péw vopots xaretAnupéva ra dé eeor, 
(fest gesetzt, Stahr), Eth. Nic. X. 10, 1179 6 18, ra éx srudatov rois fOect 
caresAnupeva Acye peracTicat. 
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Tous axpoaras} should be omitted, with Muretus, Vater, and Spengel. 
The ‘oversight’ in question applies only to the rhetoricians, not to the 
audience. 

kat pGAXoy anropevos cata rporoy petaBaivovow ¢€£ avrav] paddov be- 


longs to dmropevo: and peraBaivovar, “the more they handle their subject _ 


according to the ‘appropriate method’, the more they pass out of, or stray 
beyond, transgress the limits of, the true province of Rhetoric”. xara rporoy 
is equivalent or nearly so to 8edvras, ‘duly’, ‘in the right and proper way’; 
and is often found in Plato opposed to dro rpomov. moppe Tov Kxabzjxovros, 
Schol.ad Theaet. 143.c. Gaisford from-Steph. 7hesaurus supplies examples 
from Plato and Isocrates, and others will be found in Stallbaum’s note on 
Rep. V 16, 470B. 8eovres itself appears in three MSS after rporoy, being 
doubtless, as Gaisford supposes, a gloss on the preceding. I have followed 
Mr Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. Anal. p. 20, n. 3, in translating cara 
rporoy, ‘the appropriate method’, ‘in the right way, or in due order’, and 
It may very well bear that meaning. It will therefore be equivalent to 
Kata tiv olxeiay pébodoy, the method which confines itself to the peculiar 
principles, the i8ias or otxeiat dpyai, of the special science which it inves- 
tigates. paddoy arropevos xara rpomoy is equivalent to, and explained by, 
dow ris Gy BéArioy éxd€yyras Tas mporagecs, near the end of the next section, 
§ 21; and the dpyal, which are spoken of immediately afterwards, a» yap 
évriyn dpxais, are the (8a apyal, the special principles of each particular 
science above mentioned. Dialectics and Rhetoric have no such special 
principles, and their method is the ‘inappropriate’. Gaisford follows Mu- 
retus in inserting 4 before xara tpomoy ‘by handling them too properly’. 
The other interpretation seems preferable in itself, and requires no alter- 
ation. peraBaivew is peraBaivew els GAXo yevos, technically used of passing 
from one science to another, and illicitly transferring its appropriate prin- 
ciples. Comp. 14,6. See Poste, u.s. p. 51, note 1, for examples from the 
Organon. Add Top. © 11, 161 @ 33. Anal. Post. 1 7 treats of this 
subject. 

On xoevat and olxeia: dpyai see Introd. p. 73 note and the references 
there given. 

§ 21. mept dy rovs romous Aéyoper] (rept rovrwy mepi av): to which we 
apply the term ‘ ¢he roma’, par excellence; the xowot ror, namely. See 
below, § 22 ; and for this treatment of them, IT 19. 

AR, I. 4 
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(da 8€, dca ex rév rep) Exacroy eldos nal yévos sporarewy dari] el8os nal 
yévos, species ov genus, whichever you please. In any classification the 
same member may be either genus or species, according as it is regarded 
from above or below: Physics and Mathematics, for example, are either 
species in relation to the genus Philosophy, or again genera in relation to 
the subordinate sfeczes, Psychology (so all the ancient philosophers) and 
Natural History of the one, and Geometry and Arithmetic of the other. 
Only the summum genus and the infima species are not thus inter- 
changeable. 

xaxeiva pev—€udpova] ‘ The former, the xowwo) roros, will make no one 
any the wiser, will convey no intelligence or instruction to any one, about 
any class of things’. This is the &daccaXia or genuine instruction that 
belongs to science, &8acxaXias yap dor 6 xara rhy érurripny AGyos (I 1, 123 
see note on p. 23); comp. I 4, 4, 8a ro pire ris prropifis elvas réyvns, GAN’ 
éudpoverrépas kal paddov dAnOuys. Plato has employed the word in the 
same way, Legg. VII 14, 809 D rovs 3¢ dvOpasrous wep) avra uaddov euhpovas 
drrepya{wvras.—éudpwy belongs to the class of adjectives compounded with 
éy, in which the preposition expresses the indwelling or inherence of some- 
thing in something else, guyvyos (with soul in it, containing life, animated), 
€vOeos, Evvous, évOnpos, Epmvous, Euwodos, Fyyupos, Evrptyos, Evdixos, Evropa 
(insects), Ar. Hist. An. Iv 1, 5, ors 8 fvropa doa xara rovvopa éorly évropas 
€xovra x.t.X. 

GAAny emarnpyy rijs Badexrtxijs] Gdos, a comparative in form as well 
as in sense, naturally, like érepos, didqbopos, diahépay, ef sim., takes the same 
construction, with the genitive. On the comparative form of dAXos see 
Donaldson, Mew Crat. §§ 165, 166. 

ovxért] Sce note on I 1, 7 on 487 &c. esp. p. 14. 
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§ 22. xabérep obv nai év rots romiKnois-—Anteoy] ‘Cum tanta formarum 
(i.€. rdv e2d6y) locorumque differentia sit, quantam ipse supra demonstravit : 
ut scilicet illae fraudi dialectico et oratori; non recte usurpatae ab ipsis, esse 
possint, loci nullum tale periculum sectim portent: aliaque etiam discri- 
mina sint, affirmat oportere distinguere enthymematum species appellatas 
ab his qui loci vocantur, ex quibus illa ipsa promuntur: ut in Topicis 
factum est, ita etiam in his qui oratorem instruunt libris.’ Victorius. ‘We 
must ere also, as well as in Dialectics, carefully distinguish the sources 
and materials (é o&» Anmréov) from which the special and the general 
topics are to be derived’. 

mporacis, a logical or rhetorical premiss or proposition, in syllogism 
or enthymeme: frofositio praemissa,' ‘est enim aporelvew (Top. © 1, 
155 5 34, 38), vel mporelverOa (ib. c. 14, 164 5 4 &c.) eas propositiones 
constituere unde conclusio efficiatur.’ Trendel. E/. Log. Arist. § 2, p. 53. 

ra ototyeia] On oroyeia, ‘the elements’ of rhetorical reasoning, see 
Introd. p. 127. Add to the illustrations there given Rhet. ad Alex. c. 36 
(37) 9, crotyeta xowd xara rdytey, apparently in this sense. 


CHAP. III. 


The triple division of Rhetoric, cvpBovdevtixdy, Siravtzoy, émBerxrixor, 
is, as we learn from Quintilian, 11 21, 23, 111 4, 1, and 7, 1, due to 
Aristotle: Anaximenes, his predecessor, had admitted only two genera, 
with seven sfecies subordinate to these, II! 4, 9. 

Almost all writers (fropfe omnes) on the subject, subsequent to Ari- 
stotle, had accepted his division, as proceeding from the ‘highest autho- 
rity’ (utigue summae apud antiqguos auctoritatis) 1 4,1. Quintilian in 
this fourth chapter mentions, besides Aristotle’s division, those which 
were adopted by Anaximenes, Protagoras, Plato (in the Sophist), and 
Isocrates. He decides in favour of Aristotle’s, as the safest to follow, 
both because the preponderance of authority is on its side, and also 
because it is the most reasonable. 


4—z2 
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§ 2. Oewpoy 4 xperjv] This classification of the different kinds of 
‘ audience’ is made for the purpose of determining the divisions of Rhe- 
toric; because, the audience being the end and object of the speech, 
that to which every speech is ultimately referred, and everything being 
defined or determined by its end (réAos, Eth. Nic. 111 10, 1115 4 23), the 
number of the varieties of audiences must fix the number of the divisions 
or branches of Rhetoric. Audiences are of two kinds ; either mere ‘ spec- 
tators’, like the @earai in a theatre, at the games, or in any exhibition 
where amusement is the object, or at all events where there is no inter- 
est of a practical character or tendency!; or else ‘judges’, where some 
real interest is at stake, and they are called upon to pronounce a deci- 
sion (pars negotialis, wpayparayn Quint.). But these decisions, and 
those who pronounce them, again fall into two classes, according as they 
are referred to questions, (1) of political expediency and look to the /uéure, 
or (2) of right or wrong in respect of past acts or facts. 

So that we have three kinds of audiences, and consequently three 
branches of Rhetoric. The public or national assembly, to which the 
deliberative kind of rhetoric is addressed; the law-courts and their 
‘judges’, properly so called, the object of the forensic or judicial branch 
of the art; and thirdly the ‘spectators’, those who go to be amused or 
interested by the show-speeches, or émideiges, the Panegyrics (in two 
senses), funeral orations, burlesques, or whatever other form may be taken 
by speeches composed merely to display skill in composition without 
practical interest (where the dvvayuis, the faculty, or skill shewn, is only 
in question) ; or, if they please, to criticise them, and so become ‘critics’. 

The term xpirys, ‘judge’, which belongs properly only to the second of 
the three branches, may also be extended to the other two, since they 
all have to ‘decide’ in some sense, to choose between opposite views, 
either on questions of expediency in matters of state, or right and wrong 
in legal questions, or the merits of a composition as ‘critics’. Comp. 
11 18, 1, HI 12, §, and also Rhet. ad Alex. c. 18 (19), 14, where (comp. 
§ 10) xperai seems to be used in this general sense for all kinds of dxpoarai. 


1 Thuc. 111. 38 (Cleon to the Athenian assembly), afrioc 8° Sets canis dywrode- 
robryres, olrives elw0are Oearal perv rwr Adyww ylyveeGas, dxpoaral 82 riiv Epywr, 
x.t.\. ‘You go to the public assembly as you go to the theatre, merely in quest 
of intellectual excitement. You go as Oearal or Qewpol, that is, merely for your 
amusement; and not as xpiral, that is, carefully weighing the matter of what is 
said, in order to adopt it in your practice or reject it.” Arnold. 
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§ 3. dmdeucrindy] ‘ea guae constat laude ac vituperatione. Quod genus 
videtur Aristoteles, atgue eum secutus Theophrastus, a parte negotials, 
hoc est wpayparixg, removisse, totamque ad solos auditores relegasse,; et id 
eius nomints, quod ab ostentatione ducitur, Jroprium est.’ Quint. III 7, I. 

of 18ig cupBovdevoyres] 1118, 1, dv re mpos &va mis TE Acyp xpopevos 
mporpeny i drrorpemy, olov ol vouGerotwres rotovoww f reiOovres. 

onorepovouvy] Append. [This Appendix was apparently never written. S.] 

§ 4. xpovor—re@ per oupBovrevorrs 6 péAdov] I have already pointed 
out, Introd. p. 120, that Demosthenes adds +d mapop, ‘ present time’, to the 
‘future’ of Aristotle, as characteristic of the deliberative branch of Rhe- 
toric ; and Aristotle himself, in two subsequent passages of this treatise, 
I 6§1, and 8 § 7. 

xuptoraros] On xupios, in its secondary and metaphorical application, 
see note on I 11 § 4. The kind of ‘authority’ which this ‘ present time’ is 
here said to carry with it in the epideictic branch is, that it has of all 
the three the best right to be there ; that it is most ‘ proper’ or appropri- 
ate inthat place. It has here very much the same sense as in the phrases 
xupia tjpépa, xupia éxxAnoia, a day or assembly which has a special autho- 
rity, as ‘fixed’ and ‘appointed’ for a certain purpose ; opposed to all 
ordinary days, and irregular assemblies, which are ovyxAyrot, called 
together at a moment’s notice on special emergencies. 

Ta yevopeva—ra péAdovra] The accusatives are here attracted by the 
participles, instead of following the principal verb in the dative. 

mpoexafovres] ‘with, in the way of, an anticipatory guess or presenti- 
ment’, of future honours and distinctions of the subject of the encomium. 
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§ 5. 06 8€ dworpéway os xeipory axorpenat] ‘Fr. A, Wolf's cinleuchtende 
verbesserung os yxeipovog findet einige bestatigung in den ungramma- 
tischen worten der paraphrase: crorpéwa 8¢ ro xeipow' (Brandis, ap. 
Schneid. Phslo/. p. 45) This alteration seems to me to be totally un- 
necessary. It is true that the ordinary construction of the verb in the 
sense here intended is dirorpémesy viva: Twos, Or dro Twos, as § 6, ‘to divert 
or dissuade some one from something’. But it is plain it can equally 
well be adapted to the other form of expression adopted here, ‘to divert 
the thing from the person—in the way of dissuasion—to turn s# away 
from zm, as (being) worse’, i.e. ‘to dissuade him from it (as the Greeks 
as well as ourselves sswally say) as the less expedient course’. An author 
like Aristotle, always regardless of the ordinary usages of language, may 
very well be allowed such a liberty of expression. If, however, this be 
still objected to, we may, without alteration of the text—to be admitted 
I think, as a general rule, only as a last resource—understand os yeipoy 
as an absolute case, nomin. or accus., 6 8 dworpéwwy as yetpor (oy ri), 
drorpéret (rad avrov). See similar examples in note on 1! 8, 10, 

mpos Tovro] ‘ with a view to, with reference to, this’; all the rest (rd 
@\Xa) as supplementary and subordinate to this. 

ovprapaAayBaver] ‘takes ip as an adjunct, in azd of, as an auxiliary, 
subordinate and subsidiary, to his main purpose’; de Anima A 3, I, rds 
Toy Mparépwy 8ofas ovprrapahapBdvey Goo. ve wep) avrijs drepijvarre. Plat. 
Phaed. 65 A éav ris avro (ro cepa) ev 77 (rice Kowovoy cupmapavaySdyp 
Ib. 84 D, Lach. 179 E. Spengel ad Rhet. ad Alex. xxv 8 P. 192. 

rois de dixafopévors] 70 TéAos éovk. 

€ravapépoves] ‘re-fer’ (dvagiepew) ‘to’ (él). 

§ 6. wept pey yap ray BAdwy x.7.A4}] On the ‘legal issues’ here inti- 
mated, the adudiSiorgces (Aristotle), or ordaes (subsequent Rhetoricians 
and Lawyers), comp. I 13, 9; Il! 15,2; 16,6; 17, 1, and Introd..p. 397, 
Append. E to Bk, 111. 
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” A ~ 
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\ ~ A 
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q ~ rf “~ 
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) U4 af A 
ei auudépovta Expateyv 4 BAaBepd, addAAa Kail év 
F] , , , ef > 4 nn 8 ~ 
éraivw mwodAaxs Tiéeacw OTt CAtywonoas TOU avTe 
~ a 4 z ) 4 
AvovreAoUvTos Erpate Tt Kadov, oiov "AxtArEa Errat- 
~ 14 9 e ~ @ , 4 IN LV ef 
vovow oTt €BonOnoce Te éTaipw TatpoxAw eidws Ste 
~ >» ? ~ 24 \ , A € ‘ 
det avrov drobaveiv, éEov Civ. Tovrw dé 6 mev 
~ r i) 
ro.vTos @avaros KaAdov, ro dé yy cupepov. 
\ 9 ~ 3 , e/ » #F , 
7 pavepov Se ek THY Elpnuevwv OTL avayKn TEpt TOUTWY 


os 8 ovx decoy] (i.e. rod Adyeww as, Or rov ows, ‘the fact that’), ovdey 
dpovrifovoww. On the necessary limitation and qualification of this posi- 
tion of Aristotle, see Introd. p. 170, 

év éraivp trodAdxis T1Oéaow x.t.A.] Isocrates gives credit to the Athenian 
people, é» éraivp ridnory, for this kind of disinterested policy, in a passage 
referred to by Victorius. Paneg. § 53 "AyiAAéa erasvovow ors éBonOnce x.t.X. 
Plat. Symp. 179 E wervopévos mapa tis pyrpos ws droGavoiro amoxreivas 
*Exropa, pi) owas 8e rovro otxad’ Ody ynpatos redXevTHCOL, eroAunoer 
Adaba BonOjcas re épacr® TlarpoxAp xal rypwpyjoas ov povoy vmepamoba- 
veivy, dAAad xal éwaroOaveiy rereXeurnxdri. Apol. 28 C6 ris Oéridos vids, Os 
rorouroy rou Kiv8uvou Karepovnce wapa ro aloypoy Te Uropeivat, Hore erecdy) 
eimev 4} pnp avr@ mpobupoupéve “Exropa droxreivat, Oeds ova, ovraci res, 
as ¢y@pa, & wai, ef Tiwepyces Harpoxk Te éraipm roy povoy xal “Exropa 
droxreveis, avros amoOavet’ avrixa yap To, pnai, pel “Exropa morpos éroipos 
(Hom. II. 2 98 e¢ infra avrina reOvainy x.r.d. V. 104) 6 8€ ravr’ dxovoas x.r.X. 
comp. Il. I 410 seq. Aeschines likewise, c. Timarch. §§ 145, 150, refers 
to (in the one) and quotes (in the other) this same passage of Hom. IL 
=. u. s., but with a totally different purpose. 

toute 8 6 sew ToLavTOs Oayaros ndddov, Ta 8¢ (pv (though life) cuppépov] 
Eth. Nic. 1X. 8, 1169 @ 18, dAnOés 8¢ wep) rot arovdaiou cal rav Piro evera 
woAXa wpatrew Kal ris warpidas, nay d¢y Uneparrodyvjccew...rois 8 vreparo- 
O@ujoxoves rotr’ iows cupBaiver' alpotyras 8) peya xadov éavrois. 

§ 7. The argument of this and the two following sections of this 
chapter will be found in a more connected shape in the paraphrase of 
the Introd. pp. 171—2. The sum of it is simply this: each of the two 
kinds of roos is equally necessary in all the three branches of Rhetoric ; 
(1) the et8y, or (coe ramos, or {3ca, from which the rhetorical propositions or 
premisses, the elxora, onpeia, and rexpnpea are necessarily derived, § 7: 
and (2) the four xowol rowot, here apparently reduced to three, the possible 
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; ~ e/ f 3\ A A , A f 
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3 Lg < ~ 
Exew, kal kaBorou Kal qept éExawTov, oiov Ti pEiCov 
A AN 8 av N 
ayalov 4 éXaTTov 1 ddiknua 4 Oikaiwpa: opolws Se 
and impossibk’, ‘fact past and future’, and ‘the great and small (the 
topic of magnitude or importance) either (1) absolute or (2) comparative 
(degree). §§ 8, 9. 

§ 9. &xaiwpa] is used here and inc. 13 §§ 1, 3, as the opposite to 
adixnpa, in the sense of ‘an act of justice’. So Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 @ 8, 
Scahéper 8 rd ddixnpa nal ro Gdixoy xal rd Bixaiwpa nat rd Stxatov’ adixov 
pev yap doe ty ice i rage (i. q- voup, natural or of human institu- 
tion.) ro 3 avro d€ rotro Gray mpaxOh ddixnpd éort, mpiv 8 rpayOjvar ovme, 
GAN’ E8ixov. Gpoiws dé xat Scxaiwpa. kadreiras 3¢ paddAov sxaompdynpa ro 

- rower, Scxaiwpa dé ro érrapvopOwpa rov ddixjparos : where in the first clause 
it is used in its ordinary acceptation as ‘a just act’,=dinaompaynpa, and 
contrasted with adixnya, and afterwards distinguished from it in the more 
correct sense of ‘a rectification of an act of injustice’. It is in this 
signification that Plato employs it, Legg. 1X 8, 864 E, ray 8é dAAwy dixatw- 
parov ddeloOw, ‘all other penalties’, which are as it were ‘amendments 


of a wrong or injustice’. In Thuc. 1 41 init. it stands for ‘just claims’, 
‘ rechtsgriinde’, Poppo; rechtsanspruch’, Heitz, 1.c. In Arist. de Caelo, 
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I 10, I, it has a sense either derived from that rectification or amendment, 
an ézavopOwpa of .a wrong view or argument, paAXoy &y ety mora ra péAdOvTA 
AexOjoerOas tmpoaxnxooct ta rov dyudicByrovrvrav Aodywv Sixadpara: OF 
rather, as in Thucydides, it denotes a justification or just claim, meaning 
what the conflicting arguments have each of them to say for themselves. 
dcxaiwpa ‘actio iuris, exsecutio iuris, iustificatio, ex qua (per arbitrum) 
status iustus qui erat violatus restituitur: nam Oat» est facere ut 
quid sit Sicaov’. Fritsche ad Eth. Eudem. A 10, 1135 @ 13 (p. 109) q. v., 
Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist. p. 253. 

olov] ‘for example’, one of several, is used here, as constantly else- 
where, loosely and carelessly, by Aristotle, in the place of rotr’ dori, td est, 
videlicet, as a more explanatory repetition. 


CHAP. IV. 


§ 1. On the first of the three branches of Rhetoric, ro cupBovAeurixov 
or Snpryopixoy yevos. 

§ 2. eiva: } yevérOai) This ‘fundamental antithesis’ and cardinal 
distinction of ancient philosophy is noticed by Gaisford, incredible as 
it may appear, for the sole purpose of making merry with it as a sophis- 
tical quibble! ‘Has Sophistarum ineptias facete ridet Antiphanes apud 
Athenaeum, III 99 A.’ 

meph 8€ rovrwv] See note on a7Aoy 8, c. 1 § II p. 20. 

§ 3. xal hucec...nal dro r¥xns ywopueva dyaba}] This same distinction of 
goods naturally and accidentally accruing to us, is found in Eth, Eud. 1 
3, 5, 1215 @ 12, el pev yap dy rots dad riyny yevopevas f trois dia huow 
rd Karas (qv €otly, dvéAmoroyv Gv ely roAdois. These are opposed to those 
advantages and objects of desire the acquisition of which depends upon 
ourselves and our own exertions and studies. ov ydp dors St émipedeias 7 
xrjows ovde én’ avrois ovde Tis avray mpaypareias compared with oaa wégu- 
xev dvtyeqOa els Huds (to be referred to ourselves), xai dv  dpxn ris 
yeriocos ef’ jyiv doriv. The gifts of nature and the good things that 
result from accident cannot be included amongst the possible advantages, 
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the ‘profitable’ or ‘expedient’, which are the object and aim of the deli- 
berative speaker, because they are not attainable by any exertions of our 
own ; and so for the purposes of Rhetoric are just as useless as things 
necessary and impossible, The subjects of Rhetoric are the subjects of 
deliberation, and no one deliberates about anything which is beyond the 
sphere of his influence. 

mpo épyou] Note onc, 1 § 10 p, 17. 

GAG BHAov ors] (ro cupBovreveww egri) wep) Geer x.1.X. 

§4. The following passage, §§ 4—6, descriptive of the rhetorical 
method and its necessary limitations, and the distinction between it and 
the method of scientific demonstration, one of the most important in the 
entire work, will be found almost literally translated in the Introduction, 
pp. 173—4, to which the reader is referred. : 

dxpiBas dvapOpyoarba)] ‘to make an exact numerical division’, or ‘to 
enumerate in an exact division or analysis’, Plat. Phaed. 273 ©, Crat. 
437 D, Gorg. 501 A, Legg. 1 633 A, ef a/sdé. It is used in a general sense 
of ‘accurate distinction’, 

diadaBeiv}] ‘to part, separate, divide, distinguish’, is also familiar to 
Plato, Polit. 147 E, rov dpiOyer wdvra Siya dveAaBouev, Symp. 222 E, Wa 
xepls nyas duadaBy, Phileb. 23 C, wavra ra wor Grra...d:x7 dcada8opey, and 
numerous examples in Ast’s Index, s. v.; and still more so d:a:pet» in the 
same sense, and dsaipeacs, Sophist. 225 A, Seacpet» avriy Sixa, Polit. 262 D, 
car’ eidn Svo diuapeiy, ib. 283 D, dceAwper atriy duo pépn, Phaedr. 273 E, 
kat’ edn SiatpetoOae ra ovra. ScadaPeiv eis ef8y, ‘to classify by genera and 
species’. Similarly dcopifec». 

wept dy eicoacs xpnparifew} ‘the subjects of ordinary business, i.e. 
deliberation (in the assembly)’. ypnyari{ew, which is properly to ‘ trans- 
act xpyuara or business’ in general, is here ‘transferred’ by metaphor (of 
the class dd yévovs emt el8os, Poet. XXI 7), to the special signification of 
the particular kind of business which is transacted in the general assem- 
bly, its debates and consultations ; so Pol. VI (IV), 14, 1298 4 29, mat srepi 
rourey xpnuarifew (of a general assembly as opposed to a BovAy or spo- 
BovAor) wep) ay dy otros mpofavrdevcacw. Ib. c. 15, 1299 4 39, ev rais rocav- 
tus Snpoxparlass dv als o Shpos xpnparifes wept wavrwy (holds its assemblies 
and discusses everything). Also to the consultations of the law-courts, 
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Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 717, 26, wept audy yop 7d Sixagri prov, madw xpnpa- 
tifey: and again, v. 28, to the deliberations of the assembly. schin. 
c. Timarch. § 23, of the wpoedpos. Lastly, Demosth. de F. L. p. 430, 24, 
§ 317, applies it to the intrigues of individuals, otros 8 ovdéy émavcayro 
Bia xpnyarifovres. 

kata Thy GAnOeay...duppoverrépas cai paddov drnOiw7s] of the scientific 
method which has ‘ certainty’ or necessary truth for its aim and object, 
as opposed to the popular method of _Dialectics and Rhetoric, which has 
no higher aim than Jrodadble opinion, spas dofav. Top. A 14, 105 & 30, 
apos péy ody Gudocodiay (true philosophy, science) car’ dAWGeay wepi avray 
spayyparevréor, diqhexrixes 8€ pas Sofay. See references in Introd. p. 173, 
note 1. Add, Anal. Post. 1 33, 88 6 30, rod & dmioryréy wal dmioripy dta- 
dépes rev Sofacrov cai soéns, ors 4 pev emiornpy xabodou xal 8) dvay- 
nateow, 70 8 Gvayxaioy ovm évdéxeras GAdos tyew «rAd. Eth, Nic. Hl 4, 
1112 @ 8, dufafoper & od navy fopev. On sofa in general, see Waitz 
Comm. ad Org. p. 444. On édupovecrépas, ‘more intelligent, wiser, more 
instructive ’, see ahove, note on c, 2 § 21 p. 50, 

da ro pyre...modAg@ 8¢...] Wolf and MS A‘ have woAAg re, which is of 
course the more regular and strictly grammatical usage, On the general 
question of the meaning and distinctions of xai, dé, and re, with and with- 
out the negative, see Hermann’s excellent dissertation in his Review of 
Elmsley’s Medea, on lines 4, 5. Porson, Elmsley, and their English fol- 
lowers were in the habit of laying down rigorous and inflexible rules 
of Greek grammar, which were supposed to admit of no exception ; any 
apparent violation of them was to be summarily emended: one of the 
great services rendered by Hermann to the study of the Greek language 
is the relaxation of these over exact rules, and the substitution of a 
rational and logical explanation of these differences of expression, and 
the analysis of their distinctions, for these often unwarranted alterations 
of the text. ‘Kal particula est coniunctiva’, says Hermann ; ‘re adiunc- 
tiva ; dé disiunctiva’. In the case of ovd and pnd, ovre and pyre, when 
several things are subordinated to, and included under, one negative con- 
ception, the one or the other (8¢ or re) is used according as the writer had 
or had not any notion of a &/erence between them. If the things under 
the general negative conception are represented merely as subordinate 
and with no expression of difference or opposition between them, the 
adnexive re is employed, and the formula is ov...re...re, OF ov...odrTEe...0vre, 
and similarly with yy: on the other hand, if some difference between any 
of the subordinate members of the division is to be marked, re must 
be replaced by &¢, and the formula will be ov...ovde, or ovdé...ovdd, OF ov... 
ovre...odre..,ovde, and so on for other similar cases. And the change of 
re into &¢ in the second clause of the sentence before us, represents the 
sudden occurrence to the writer’s mind of the thought that there is an 
important difference between the two things that are assigned as reasons 
for not introducing a regular scientific division into the treatment of 
Rhetoric (viz. its necessarily unscientific character, and the fact that its 
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nOn woATiKNs, Ouoia © €or Ta pev TH SiadreKTUKH TA 
1 rod Se (see note). 

province has already been unduly extended by previous professors), which 
requires to be marked, and accordingly is marked by the change of the 
particle. This, however, is not the only irregularity in Aristotle's sen- 
tence ; for, evidently intending at the commencement to include both 
the subordinate members under the original negative, he introduces in 
the second clause a positive conception ; contributing perhaps to enforce 
the distinction of the two, but in violation of grammatical accuracy. 

wreiw deddcba...ray cixeiwy. Gewpnudrwy] ‘far more has been already 
assigned to it than its own proper subjects of inquiry’, refers doubtless 
to the sophistical professors of Rhetoric, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries ; who vmodvovra: U6 To oxHpa Tis wodsrixys, and lay claim to the 
whole extent of the field of Politics, Rhet.1 2, 7. What this assumption of 
the Sophists implies is explained in Eth. Nic. X 10, 1181 @ 1, rd 8 sroAt- 
Tika émayyéAdovrat pev didacxcew of codiorai, mparre: 8 avray ovdels, dA’ 
ol moXcrevopevos x.7.d., infr. v. 13, rav dé codioray of dmayyeAAcpevor Alay 
gaivovra: woppw elvat row S&Bafar’ drAws yap ode rroicv re éoriv h wept roia 
toagw’ ov yap ay ry avriy ry pytopiny ovde yelpw éridecay K.T.X. 

§ 5. ris dvadutixns émoripns) See note onc. 1 § 11, p. 19, 7 8€ wions 
arosetis éort. 

dvaurixos, Opposed to Aoyuds (which is equivalent to dadrexrixds, 
Waitz on Anal. Post. 82 4 35, p. 353, Poste, u.s., p. 19), properly implies 
scientific demonstration; and ‘analytical’ reasoning follows that method : 
see Anal. Post. I 22,84 47 seq. It is there said to be exercised éy rais 
Grovenrixais émorjpats...y pev yap drovetis dors trav daa vmdpye xa 
aura Trois mpaypaow. On ‘Analytics’ comp. Trendel. E/. Log. Arist. p.47 sq. 
Waitz Comm. ad Anal. Pr. p. 366, 7. When Dialectics is here called an 
‘analytical’ science, either ‘analytical’ stands for ‘logical’ in general 
(which is Mr Poste’s view, l. c.), or else it represents and includes me- 
thodical systematic reasoning of all kinds, which proceeds by way of 
‘analysis’, ‘resolving’ the objects of knowledge into their ultimate ele- 
ments, to discover their causes (Trendelenburg, lL c.); and the latter is 
the explanation that I should prefer. 

Tis wept ra 7On wodsrexns| Ethics being a department or branch of 
the more general and comprehensive science of Politics, Eth. Nic. 1 1, 
1094 5 11, 4 pew oby péBodos (4 Oxy) rovrav édierat, roAktruy Tis odca: 
the end of both being the same, viz. human good, v. 6. Ib. 1 10, 1029 
5 29, and c. 13, init. Ib. X 10, 1180 5 31, poptov yap éSoxes ris woAcrexhs 
elvaz. So that the two together make up the ‘ philosophy of humanity’, of 
man as an individual and in society, 9 wept ravOpamwa pirocopia, X 10, 
1181 6 16, 
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§ 6. xadanep dv] On xaédrep &y (xaracxeva{os), see above, note on 
11, 5 p. 9. 

8uvduess] SC. rod wopicat Adyous, I 2, 7. On Rhetoric as a practical 
faculty, see Introd. pp. 14—19. 

It may be as well here to sum up the characteristics of Rhetoric which 
respectively entitle it to the name of ‘art’ and ‘faculty’. In so far as it is 
systematic, and follows a method—a logical method—and can look for- 
ward to results (implying.a knowledge of causes.and effects) in fersuading 
its hearers, it is an art; as a practical exercise, not admitting of absolute 
exactness, or universal conclusions, employing the propositions of all arts 
and sciences, and the axioms common to them all, only as probable and 
popular, and having itself no special subject-matter, taking opposite 
sides of the same question indifferently and arriving at opposite conclu- 
sions (so Alexander Aphrodisiensis), it is a dvvapss, a faculty, capable of 
development and to be exercised in practice. 

peraBaivew] See on I 2, 20. Vater {who seems to have misunderstood 
the passage), without reason or authority, would omit the words r@ pera- 
Baivey, as not properly applicable to the context dAdAa py povoy Acyov. 
And his view is so far supported by the Paraphrast, who also rejects 
them. Brandis, u. s. p. 46. No one but hmnself, however, would prefer 
to connect els émorjpas with émoxevd{oy rather than peraBaiveern—a much 
more natural construction, though this often is certainly admissible—and 
secondly, the two words, though not absolutely necessary to the sense, 
are at least in perfect accordance with it when the passage is properly 
interpreted. ‘In proportion as...he will be unconsciously, unintention- 
ally, effacing their real nature by passing over, in his attempt to recon- 
Struct them (alter their formation or system), into sciences of definite 
special subjects, instead of those (émriorjyas) which deal with mere words’, 
i.e. instead of confining himself to these latter. This is in fact a case 
of that very common violation of an ordinary grammatical rule which is 
called the ‘figure’, (etyza! (a mere carelessness of expression dignified by 


1 Of this so-called ‘figure’, feFyua, the illicit conjunction of the two hetero- 
geneous notions or expressions under one vincu/um, there are in fact two varieties, 
explained and abundantly illustrated from the works of Tacitus by Bétticher in 
his Lex. Tacit., Proleg. de Stilt Tacité brevitate, p. LXXVII sq. ovAAnYes 
and fevyua proper. The figure in general is thus described, ‘ qua aut genere aut 
personis aut alio quo modo diversa uno eodemque constructionis genere comfpre- 
henduntur’ ; but as I have failed to enter into the distinction which Bétticher 
makes between the two varieties I will substitute my own explanation of the 
difference. In ovAAnyis the two terms are united in one construction with a 
third, to which one is referred /itevally, the other metaphorically, or at all events 
in different senses. This appears in the instances given, as disstmulationem nox 
a lascivia exemerat: nocte ac laetitia incaluisse: praeda famaque onusti: mixti 
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that name), ‘a figure of speech’, as it is briefly expressed in Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, ‘ wherein two subjects ave ased jointly with the same pre- 
dicate, which strictly belongs only to one, as in Il. A 533, where €8n must 
be supplied with Zevs.’ So Herod. I 90, xpyora épya xal frea rrocéew, 
where of course Aéyeww is required with grea. Under this head comes the 
case before us, where to complete the intended sense we must supply 
ddXa p?) povoy (not r@ peraBaivew, but rp émirxevalew émorjpas) Aoyov. 

émoxevd(ey, ‘to re-construct or re-constitute’, is opposed to xara- 
oxevatew. The latter is ‘to day down (kara), settle or establish a system’ ; 
the former, ‘to construct anew or afresh, to renew’. éwi, from the pri- 
mary sense of direction to, s# f/ace, passes into a secondary one of direc- 
tion or succession t# ¢ime, ‘after’; hence, thirdly, it takes the meaning of 
repetition, as anew, afresh, re- (in comp.), and of development in the way 
of growth, as in émd:dovas ‘to augment or grow’. Hence émioxevd{ew is 
properly to ‘refit’, ‘renew’, ‘repair’, ‘restore’, as walls, ships, bridges, 
roads (Thucyd., Xenoph., Demosth., see the Lexx.), and thence trans- 
ferred to ‘reconstruction’ of a science or study. A similar sense of ei 
appears in the verbs, ére:meiy ‘to say after, or add the words’, émayeipew 
‘to collect after or in addition‘, émpavOavew, éraxoXovbeiv, dravOeciv, émi- 
Brody (to live after, outlive), éravabeGoba: (Xen. Cyr. V. 4, 11, to look at 
repeatedly, over and over again), éravaxepeiy ibid., éranévat, éravépyer Oat, 
érayvopbovy. Rost. u. Palm, Lex. Art. éri, p. 1046 a. 

§ 7. daa mpo épyou pév dors dceAeiv, Ere 8" UrroXcires oxeyv] Another case 
of grammatical irregularity and of the ‘figure’ (etypa. 6oa in the first 
clause is the accus. after seActy : in the second it must be repeafed, as 
the nomin. to vmroAeisres.—On mpo &pyov, see supr. c. 1 § 10 p. 17: 


copits et lactitia, To these I will venture to add from a modern English writer 
the case of Miss Bolo in Pickwick, who after her defeat at whist in the Bath 
Assembly Rooms retires ‘iss a flood of tears and a sedan chair’; to which Eur. 
Hel. 182, avyaiow év rais ypuvotas ty re 8dévaxos Epveow, is an exact parallel. 
In ge-ypa proper, this third term will not apply in any sense to both of the others, 
and some other word or phrase must necessarily be supplied to complete the 
sense; as in the passage of Herodotus quoted above, and in the text of Aristotle. 

Add to the examples collected from Tacitus by Butticher, Hor. Od. 111 4. 11, 
ludo fatigatumque somno. Liv. xxvit 46 sub fin. fessi sumno ac vigiliis (fest 
vigiliis ac propterea somnc graves). Hom. Il. K 98, xazdryy dénxéres 98¢ xal 
trvy. Soph, Oed. R. 271, Electr. 72, 438, 6. Eur. Heracl. 312 Elms. ad Ioc., 
839, 1040. Dem. de F. L. § 93, p)...ddre, GAN’ ws «7X. Dorvill. ad Charit. p. 
394, seq. and Matth. Gr. Gr. 634, Obs. 3, supply examples. Ernesti, in Lex. Techn. 
Gr. s.v., thus defines febyna: in qua figura unum ad verbum plures senientiae refe- 
runtur, guarum unaquaeque desiderare illud, si sola poneretur. This use of the 
figure he has not illustrated. It seems to represent something quite different 
from the other; but what? The gevyya in fact is a kind of grammatical bracket, 
under which two heterogeneous expressions are improperly included. Another 
well-known example of this figure is the truly Irish epitaph on Boyle the Phi- 
losopher: ‘He was the father of Chemistry, and grand-uncle of the Earl of 
Cork.’ 
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meplepyos apaipeby Kal et Tis peiCwv EhaTTwWY YyErn- 
Tat’ ov yap povoy pos Ta VrrapyovTa mpoaTi- 
oxedav ydp, wept ov BovAevovra: raves x.t.A.] The unaccountable difference 
between the list here given of the principal subjects of Politics with which 
the deliberative or public speaker will have to deal, viz. (1) ropo:, supplies, 
ways and means, revenue, finance ; (2) war and peace (possibly including 
alliances) ; (3) the defence of the country ; (4) exports and imports (com- 
merce, trade) ; and (5) legislation ; with that which is found in Polit. VI (Iv), 
4, has been already pointed out in the Introd. p.176. In the corresponding 
chapter of the Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2, we have seven such subjects 
enumerated : religion, wept lepdy ; legislation, rep) vopwr, (yopar cvppeporreoy 
Gécets, Dem. de Cor. § 309, in a parallel passage) ; the constitution of the 
state (srep) rijs soXtrixfs xaracxevys); alliances and commercial treaties 
(cupBodaiev) with foreign nations; war; peace; and revenue (wep) smopov 
Xpnparay). 

In Xenophon, Memor. 111 6, a conversation is reported between So- 
crates and Glaucon, whom the former cross-examines on the subject of his 
political knowledge, with the view of shewing him that he is not yet ripe 
for a statesman. The principal objects of a statesman’s care there enume- 
rated are, the mpdaoda, Aristotle’s sopos, the revenue: the state expenses, 
with the view of reducing them, rd dyaAdpara: war, and the means of 
carrying it on : the enemy’s forces, naval and military, and your own: the 
defence of the country, 4 gvAaxi ris yopas: mines, and the supply of 
silver (this is from the Athenian point of view): and the supply of corn 
and other food. These details, and in the same order, are all, with the 
exception of the mines in Aristotle, and the legislation in Xenophon, 
enumerated by Aristotle in the following sections, 8—11, so that Gaisford 
may possibly be right in his suspicion, ‘respexit fortasse Aristoteles 
Xenophontis Mem. 111 6.’ 


§ 8. dqapeOy] ‘it may be reduced, curtailed, retrenched’. 
mpos ta vrapyovra mpooriberres x.7.A.] Not of course=apos rois vmdp- 
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xovaw, ‘by adding fo present resources’, but ‘with reference to them’, as 
mpos Trovro cupmapadapBaver, and cupmapadapBayovar mpos ravra, SUPT. C. 3, 
§ 5. ‘For not only iz respect of their existing resources do they become 
wealthier by adding to them (mpoor:Oévres avrois)’. 

éx rijs wept ra tka épmepias] ‘from one’s own personal experience ’. 
ra ta are the facts which have come under one’s own personal observa- 
tion, i.e. the resources of our own country, and the system followed and 
methods adopted in providing, maintaining, and augmenting them, at 
home ; not these alone are to be ‘inquired into’, ioropexdv eva, by the 
statesman and public speaker, but also the ‘inventions’, the practices and 
policy of other nations in regard of these same matters. 

auvopay| ‘to take a comprehensive view’, ‘to look at together’, for the 
purpose of comparison. See note on ovvayey, c. 2 § 13 p. 41. 

icropixov|] The termination -ccos corresponds to the English -ive, and 
denotes a capacity for, or tendency to. otrixds productive, aicOyrixds 
sensitive, Sextixds receptive, mpaxrixos active, evperixos inventive, arodex- 
ruxos demonstrative, and so on: though in some cases there is no cor- 
responding English word actually in use. According to this analogy 
ioropixos is ‘inquisitive’, qualified and disposed to inquire into things 
in general. 

When Herodotus at the opening of his work uses the term icropin, he 
means no more than the ‘inquiries’ or ‘researches’ which he is now col- 
lecting into a continuous narrative. (Comp. § 13, al mepl ras mpage 
foropia and the note there.) It is not till we come to Polybius that the 
word assumes its modern signification, a scientific history, a systematic 
work that can be employed in education, Hist. 1 1, 2. It is now defined, 
and distinguished from other departments of study by the addition of 
apayparixy, 1 2,8, the study of human actions and affairs. Its scientific 
character, which entitles it to the epithet ‘demonstrative’, icropia dro- 
Sercrixy, 11 37, 3, aod. Supynois, IV 40, 1, is derived from its method of 
tracing causes and motives of actions : ioropias yap €ay adéAy tis ro bea 
ri, nal mas, nal rivos xdpw éerpax6n, nal ro mpaxbev morepa evAcyov écye 
TO réXos, TO KaTadeiTopevoy auTis ayonopa péev padnpa 8é ov ylyverat’ xai 
mapautixa peyv répret, mpos Sé ro péAdoy ovdey wedret rd maparay. 

But it is only the term, not the thing, that is new in Polybius’ time. 
Thucydides’ History, though not so called, (Thucydides is called a fuy- 
ypades, see Poppo on I, I, 2,) is at least as scientific in all essential points 
as that of Polybius, or indeed any other. 

On the distinction of Adytos, Acyorows, and ioropixds, see some good 
observations in Dahlmann’s Lsfe of Herod, c. 6 § 2. 
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§9. vmnap£a, dpxeivy, Anonymus, ap. Brandis, u. s., p. 44. 

The verbs umdpyxew, eivas, yiyverOa, stand to one another in the rela- 
tion of past, present, and future; to be already in existence, to be (simple 
and absolute being, independent of time), and to become, to come into 
being from a state (if that be possible) of non-being. The aorts¢ infin. 
gives umap£a: here a future sense, ‘to become or to be made’, which does 
not naturally, ez vz verbi, belong to it. Hermann, in one of those notes 
which have thrown so much light upon the niceties of Greek grammar 
(on Ajax 1061 subsequently referred to without further discussion in the 
treatise de Part. av IV, 2, Opuscula, Vol. Iv), contends against Elmsley 
(who had condemned as a solecism this use of the aorist infin. without dy, 
after verbs such as 8oxeiy, vopiferv, aterOac, Gavat, édrifey, mpoc8oxay, in 
reference to future time) in support of the usage; and distinguishes 
three modes of expression in which futurity is canveyed by the infini- 
tive : first, the simple future inf. as doxeiv mecetoOaz, which conveys directly 
the simple and absolute notion of futurity, without modification or quali- 
fication ; second, the infin., aorist or present, with a», nimrew dv, meceiv 
ay, which indicates a merely conditional futurity, might or would fall, 
under certain circumstances or conditions; and thirdly, the present or 
aorist infin. without ay, wire, or weoeiv, which, corresponding to the 
indefinite (in point of time) present and aorist, wisres and Gree, denote 
simply the possibility or likelihood of the object falling at some uncertain 
future time ; caducum esse. The distinction between the fresent and 
aorist infinitive is this : ‘ Praesentis autem et.aoristi infinitivis, sive accedat 
dy sive non, ita utuntur, ut aoristus rei transeunti, praesens duranti adhi- 
beatur.’ 

Without disputing the truth of this, it is yet possible to explain the 
difference otherwise. Permanence (‘duranti’) does nat seem to me to be 
in any way connected with the conception of present time, though the 
perfect often is; as when we say ‘this Aas deen’ up to the present time, 
we often imply our belief in its continuance; and I should rather 
explain the present infin. in these cases as expressing the mere fact 
of the existence of the thing named, or the abstract notion of it. 
The present tense, as it is called, I act, I do, to act, to do, is in reality 
independent of time: the time present is, I am acting, I am doing; and 
the present infin. ‘to do’ is the naked conception of ‘doing’ without 
any connotation of time (so the fvesent infinit. with the definite article 
stands for a substantive; ro elva is the mere notion of being). The 
aorist infin. again may derive its notion of futurity and likelihood, 
either, as Hermann thinks, from the indefiniteness expressed by the 
tense, or, in other cases, from the connotation of Aadzt, implying fa- 
bility, which is also one of its acquired senses. The broad distinction 
will be, 80x weccioba, ‘I think it wéi/ fall’, at some future time, and 
nothing more : 80x0 rire or receiv ay, ‘I think it could, would, or might 
fall’, under certain conditions ; 80x0 aizresw, ‘1 think the notion of falling 
belongs to it’, ‘I think it may fall’; that is, that it is /ab/e, or dkely, to 
fall, caducum esse: and 80x meoeiv, implying also the liability or like- 
lihood of the preceding, is distinguished from it (according to Hermann) by 
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representing the act or event as transient and not permanent. But such 
a distinction as this last, though it be intelligible, is at least untrans- 
latable ; as in such a case as voeis 8pacas (Soph. Phil. 918), ‘what dost 
thou intend to do’, where the expression of the liability must needs be 
omitted, and still more the transient nature of the proposed act. But we 
can hardly suppose that any distinction can be seriously intended when 
Sophocles writes voeis 8pacas: and then, three lines afterwards, v. 921, 
3pav voeis. The choice between the two seems to be dictated rather by 
convenience than by any other motive. 

With regard to the distinction of the present and aorist infin., it may 
be observed, that we are often obliged, as the practice of translation 
shews, to disregard whatever difference there may be conceived to be 
between them, as either inappreciable or at all events inexpressible, and 
to render them by the same English words. Take, for example, the ordi- 
nary phrase éei AaPeiy (it occurs, for instance, 11 8,12). It is quite certain 
that in this case past time is not directly signified ; though it may possibly 
be included as an accessory in the notion of it in the way of an addition 
to the abstract conception of ‘taking up, acquiring ’—as representing the 
previous formation of the opinion, which has been faken up before. 
But at all events no one would think of ¢ranslating Sei AaBew in any other 
form than that of the simple verb ‘ to assume or suppose’. 

7 tts évdéyera] évdéxyerGae is here used, as is customary with other 
writers, as a personal verb; Aristotle generally employs it as an imper- 
sonal, Comp. note onc, 2, 14. 

} xat ovs éri8ofov] ‘or indeed of those with whom war may be ex- 
pected’. Supply for the sense, 4 xai (8e¢ eiSévac Thy Sivayw rovrwy) mpos 
ovs éridofoy (npiv Or nas) roAepeiv. e€ri8o€os, ‘subject to, liable to expecta- 
tion’, émi Jenes, note on 1 1, 7, éxt rots xpivovos. Similarly éridicos, sub- 
ject to a Sixn, éme(qusos infr. 1 14, 7, Il 23, 21, éwairtos liable to blame, 
erragios, émivduvos, emtOavaros (Demosth.), émixAnpos, émodades (liable to 
trip) Pol. 11 5, émipayos, ériBaros, émidpopos. This notion is more directly 
expressed by urd in composition, vaddixos, urevOuvos, &c, 

elpnvevnrat] elpnvevew, though used as a neuter in Plat. Theaet. 180 B, 
and in other authors, is properly transitive, ‘to bring into a state of 
peace, pacificate, or reconcile’ contending parties, and hence employed 
here as a passive. 

én’ adrois} Note on I 1, 7 p. 10; and on I 1, 12 p. 22, 8 avraéy: I 7, 35, 
1 avt@ cal ar\os, and note there. 

kal ras Supdpers] (Trav dpopwv dvayxaioy eidévas) morepoy opoia @ dvd- 
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potas (eae rais otxeiats). This rule is well illustrated by Archidamus’ com- 
parative estimate of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian forces preparatory 
to engaging in the war, Thuc. I 80, 3. 

mAeoverreiy f €AarrovaOa] properly contrasted. mAédov 4 €Xarrov exew, 
‘to have too much or too little’, ‘more or less than your due’. So in 
Thucyd. I 77, €Aaccovcba and mdAcovexreioba: (the irregular passive of 
w\eovexreiv) represent the same notion, ‘to come by the worse, or to be 
overreached’. And so here, ‘for in this point also we may be at an ads 
vantage or disadvantage’, 

ano yap tay spoiwy x.r.d.] ‘for similar circumstances are naturally fol- 
lowed by, or naturally give rise to, similar results’. 

§ 10. w& eff darrayv] (€oriv 4 pvAaky), 7 GvA. mpooreby, or perhaps 
rather, eir €AAdrrapv (€oriv) 4 huAaky, (adrn) mpooredy. 

aepiepyos] is properly said of one ‘who troubles himself over much’ 
(wepi), either about his own affairs, or those of others ; (these two signi- 
fications will be found illustrated in the Lexicons). Hence it acquires 
the general sense of ‘superfluity’, as here. Comp. Plat. Polit. 286 c, 
mepiepya Acyev, and Apol. 19 B, Zwxparns...weptepyaterat (nrav ra re 
Umo ys cai ra émovpama (of an idle curiosity). Dem.? Phil. & 150, 24, é€ 
dy épyatn xal mepstepya(n rovs éaxarovs ovtas xivdvvous. Ib. 143, 17, mepi- 
epyov kai paratov dydAwpa, and elsewhere in Dem. and the other orators. 
Arist. Eccles. 220, ef jy re xarvov GAAo meptecpyagero. See also in Jrd.ad 
Fragin. Com. Graec. Meineke, Vol. v. Pt. 2. 

al rovs émirnSelous tomous thpaat paddov] Translate the whole passage, 
‘in order that whether the defence (defensive preparation) be too little, 
addition be made to it, or if superfluous, it be retrenched, and their atten- 
tion be rather directed to the watching or guarding (fortification) of 
favourable positions’. émrn8eious torous are places favourable, defensible, 
suitable to the purpose for which they were intended, viz. for protecting 
the country. Thuc. 11 20, 6 yapos éemirndetos éaivero evotparoredetoat: 
Herod. 1X 2, yopos émirndedrepos evotparomedever Oat: V1 102, émrndeararoy 
xewptoy évmmredoat, always apparently of a ‘favourable’ position, and this 
seems to be here the natural, as it is the usual, sense of émirndetos and of 
the passage in general. And so Victorius, ‘ct ut relictis parum opportunis 
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locis magis idoneos tueantur.’ (There is another possible—but I think 
not probable—interpretation of émirndeious rowous, viz. loca commoda or 
opportuna, suitable or convenient fo the enemy, easy of access, readily 
assailable: rnpeiv, as before, being to guard or defend.) 

§ II. mpos rovrous] i.e. rap’ ols éorw dy Séovra:: those that are Capa- 
ble of providing them with that they want. 

ovvOjxas kal cvpBorai] On ovpScdrasa and ovvadAcypara see above, note 
on I 1, 10 p. 16, 

ovvyxn is a general term for a treaty, compact, contract, convention, 
usually of a fudlic nature, between two states, but also all private con- 
tracts, covenants, and bargains; see Rhet. I 15, 20—23, mepi ovvOnxop. 
avpBora—here called cvpzBodai, apparently a dwaf Aeyopevoy in this sense; 
in Pol. U1 9, 1280 @ 38, cuvrOjxas and ovpfoda are contrasted—are techni- 
cally confined by the grammarians to a particular and special kind of con- 
tract, international commercial treaties. Meier ii. Schémann, A¢t. Process, 
p- 494, note 49. In the passage referred to, ovpSoda first occurs appa- 
rently in its proper sense, wavres ois ort avpBoda mpos adAnAovs: and then, 
as distinguished from ovv6ijxca:, which here stand for commercial treaties 
in general, ovrOjxat repi rav eicaywyipwy, seems to be applied to those 
special and subordinate articles of commercial contracts which made pro- 
visions against the infliction of mutual damage and wrong, or established 
a system of compensation which protected the contracting parties against 
mutual injury, cvpBoAa wepi rou pa) adixetv. In the usual sense, Pol. HI 1, 
1275 29, Tovro yap Umapxe cal rois dro cupBddrwy Kowwwvovow, ‘even the 
members of different states who are connected by international com- 
mercial treaties have reciprocal legal rights, so that it cannot be shes 
which constitutes a citizen’, In Thuc. 177, the EvpSodraas wpos rovs fup- 
paxous dixas denote the actions at law which arise out of these £upBoda. 
Dem. c. Mid. 570, ra cipBoda ovyxéwv. See Buttm.’s Jud, s. v. 

npos duo yap dvadvAarrey x.r.A.] ‘for there are two classes of persons 
between whom and the citizens it is necessary that irreproachable conduct 
or behaviour, or a thoroughly good understanding, should be steadily, 
persistently (84, thoroughly, throughout), maintained ’. 

§ 12. sepl vopobecias éeraicw] ‘to understand the subject of legis- 
lation’. 

In this section occur several points in common between the Rhetoric 
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and Politics, which, though they may not be direct references from one to 
the other, yet serve to illustrate the relation between them. They are 
noticed by Brandis, in Schneidewin’s PAilologus, wu s. p. 33. I will com- 
pare them in the order in which they stand. 

€y yap Trois vouas early | cwTnpia ris woAews] On legislation comp.! I, 7- 
That the laws ought to be supreme in a state, and not any one or several, 
or the entire body of citizens, is argued and concluded in Polit. 111 15, 
1286 a 7 seq. and again c. 16, 1287 4 18, ray dpa vopoy dpxew alperorepoy 
paddoy ff} rey rokitray éva rant. The different foyms of constitutions, 
and what is salutary and conservative or destructive of each of them, are 
treated, for instance, in Pol. 111 6, and vill (Vv) 1 et seq. And not only is 
the substance of the next sentence, A¢yw 8€ rod Uo olkelwy POciper Oat x.7.X., 
found in the discussions of the Politics VIII (v} 1, but the very same me- 
taphor, from the tightening and relaxation of the strings of the lyre, is 
employed there, 1301 4 17; as here; and in c.9, 1309-4.18, the same illustra- 
tion, derived from the flat and aquiline nose, is used to represent the 
excessive exaggeration and intensification, or depression and relaxation 
of the constitution, as of the feature, which altogether effaces its true 
character. 

anépevas xa émiresyoupevas] This metaphor from the screwing up or 
relaxation of the strings of the lyre, producing a difference of musical 
pitch or tone, which it raises or lowers, is a very favourite one both with 
Plato and Aristotle, and is used to represent, as I have already said, 
exaggeration or intensification on the one hand, (exactly as we speak of - 
‘screwing up our courage’ Macbeth 1 7, 60), and depression or relaxation 
on the other. If for example the nose is lowered or depressed to excess 
in the way of flatness as a snub-nose, or exaggerated in the other direc- 
tion to excessive sharpness and prominence as an aquiline nose, it ends 
by losing the character of a nose altogether, and is either altogether 
effaced or becomes a beak: and so with the constitutions of states. 

ro Uwe oixelov Pbcipecbac therefore means that forms of government are 
destroyed or change their character by the exaggeration or relaxation of 
their own proper and peculiar institutions, and it is in the ‘mean’ state 
alone between these two excesses that the constitution can be said to 
maintain its true character. For instance the dpos, definition or principle, 
of a democracy is equality; if this be intensified or exaggerated, or car- 
ried to excess, tf the thing be logically carried out, and everybody actu- 
ally becomes equal, the government degenerates into mob-rule or anarchy 
and thus loses its true democratic character; if it be relaxed and the 
equality diminished, the democratic principle and its institutions become 
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so enfecbled, that the inequalities increase until at last it becomes an 
oligarchy, aviepévn dobeveorépa yiverat wore rédos Het els GAtyapyiay. 

Plat. Lys. 209 B, Rep. IV 441 E, rd pew émireivovoa kat rpépovoa...ro 3€ 
dueica wapapvOoupévn, VI 498 B, émireivery ra éxeivns yupvaoia, III 412 A, 
émtrewopevw nal avteuéva, ib. 410 D, paddoy 0 émrabew rou 8éovros axAnpoy 
re Kal yaXerov yiyvoir’ dy...paddov avedévros avtov padaxdrepoy «4rd. 
Phaedo 98 C, ola émtreiver Oat nai dvierOa, 86 C, 94 C and elsewhere. 

This was transmitted by the master to his disciple. In Aristotle it 
occurs, Pol. VIII (V) 1, 1301 5 16, } iva émrabaow 7 avebaow. Ib. c. 8, 
1308 5 2, ra tipnpara émireivew  anévat, day pew vepBadAy emreivovras...€ay 
8¢ €AXeiry duevras, ib. c. 9, 1309 6 18, u. s., VII (VI) 6, 1320 4 30, VI (IV) 6, 
1293 @ 26 and 30 Umepreivey, Eth. Nic. VI 1, 1138 5 23, €ore ris oxomos 
mpos oy amoBAéreav o Tov Acyow Exar éwsreiver eat avinow. In Pol. Vv (VIII) 7 
1341 0 ult., he says of music as a ‘relaxation’ mpos dcayoryyy, that it is 
mpos Gveoiy re Kai mpos THY THs cuvrovias (overstraining or exertion) dya- 
wavow. Comp. Pol. vi (IV) 3, ult. appovias ouvrovwrépas and avetpévas ; 
whence évrovos (intense), olvrovos, aveipevos, avetuévms, are applied, the 
two first to drvaced nerves, vigorous exertion or character; the latter to 
relaxation or dissoluteness of life and manners, or to slackness, laxity, 
and effeminacy. In Pol. Iv (v1!) 17, 1336 @ 30,.it is said that children’s 
sports should be neither ésimovovs nor aveevas; and c. 4, 1326 @ 26, 
that no well-constituted state should be aveuévny, uncontrolled, slack, 
loose, relaxed, i. e. allowed to run to excess, in its numbers. Eth, Nic. 
114 sub. init. dpyoOjvas opodpas 7 dvempéveas, ib. 1117, 1114 a 5, dvepe- 
vos (hv, open, easy, careless, dissolute life. Comp. Thuc. 1 6, 11 39 dve- 
per Ti Svairy, avetudves diacrapevor. The corresponding Latin terms are 
sutendere and remittere, Cic. Orat. § 59, Quint. X 3, 24, doubtless bor- 
rowed from the Greek. 

ore d:aribera: adore x.7.A.] ‘it assumes such a condition or shape 
that it seems to be no nose at all’. 

§ 13. dx rev mapeAndAvbcrav Oewpoivrs] ‘by studying out of’, i.e. 
‘drawing conclusions or deriving observations from the study of the past’. 

@\Aa wal ras mapa trois dAdas «.r.A.] Aristotle had already pro- 
bably, when this was written, supplied the deliberative orators of his 
time with the means of acquainting themselves with this branch of poli- 
tical study, by his work called WoAcretas, a collection of the constitutions 
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of 158 states existing at that period, and serving apparently as an appen- 
dix to the extant Politics. It is included in the lists both of Diogenes, 
V 27, and of the Anonymus in Buhle, Arist. Vol. I p. 65. Diogenes’ title, 
which is more descriptive than the other, runs thus: ToAsrefat rodeo 
dvoiv Seovcaw éfnxovra cal éxardyv, xat i3ig Bnpoxparixal, dAcyapyixal, dpioro- 
xpatixai, Kat rupaywxai. The extant fragments of this work are collected 
in Rose’s Arist. Pseudepigraphus, Pt. 2, p. 391—537 (this collection is 
much more complete than that of Neumann, which is printed in the 
Oxf. ed. of Bekker’s text, Vol. x p. 234, as an appendix to the Politics). 
The latest results of the researches on this subject are given by Heitz, 
Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 230, seq. 

ai rns yas tmepiodn| ‘Travels round the world’, ‘survey of the 
earth’, These were books of Geography physical and descriptive, con- 
taining not only an account of the relative position of cities and coun- 
tries, but also observations upon the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants. Hence they are recommended to the study of the Politician. 
These were founded either upon personal observation, or upon the 
reports of travellers; whence the name mepiodo. Ar. Meteor. I 13, 13; 
djrov & earl rovro Oewpeévors ras tis yis mepiodous’ ravras yap €x Tov muvOa- 
veoOat wap’ éxacTrav ovras avéypayray; dow py) oUpBEBnKey avronras yevérOas 
rovs Aéyovras (quoted by Victorius). Fora similar reason books of the 
same kind were called wepirAo, ‘circumnavigations or nautical surveys’, 
as those of Scylax, Hanno, &c. or mepinyjoets. (Atovvowos o mepinyntys. 
Aodwpos 6 mepinynrns, Athen. XIII 591 E. IloAépoy 6 mepury., ib. IX 372 A, 
XXI§52 8B.) One of the earliest and best known of them was that of 
Hecataeus, referred to by Herodotus, 1V 36 yedo 8€ opéwv T'ijs mepsodous 
ypavvavras ro\Xovs #On...08 'Qxeavdy te peavra ypapovar wepg THY yhy eovcay 
kuxAorepéa aig ard Topvov, kal ray "Acinvy tq Evpomy motedyras tony. In 
Vv 49 the term is applied to Aristagoras of Miletus’ famous map, (by 
Strabo assigned to Anaximander), wivaxa évy rp yijs dmaons mepiodos everér- 
pnro, nat OdXacod re maca, cat morapot wavres. From the hints in Herod. 
Iv. 36, Ar. Meteor. II 5, d:0 xat yeAolws ypadovar voy ras mepiodous Tis yas" 
x.7.A. (where the author proceeds to say, following Herodotus, that the cir- 
cular shape of the earth assigned to it by these writers is impossible), and 
from Pol. 11 3, 1262 4 12, subfin, the general nature of the contents of these 
works may be gathered. Eudoxus, the mathematician and astronomer, 
of Cnidos, was the author of one of these works, referred to by Athen. VII 
288 C, ev xr yijs mepiosov (Victorius), also Ctesias, Dionysius, Diodorus, 
Polemo. An account of Hecataeus’ wepiodos is given by Mure, Hist. Cé. 
Lit. V 144, Bk. Iv ch. 3 § 3. 

al ray mepi ras mpateis ypasovray ioropiat] See note on icropia, § 7. 
The addition ‘about men’s actions’ is still required to define the kind of 
‘inquiries’ in which ‘history’ engages: ioropia has not yet become tech- 
nical, indicating a special department of study. 
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éxev] ‘to be informed or furnished’. ‘The information’ which he 
must ‘have’ is left to be supplied. Understand rds wporaces, which 
generally stands in Aristotle for the ‘materials’ of Rhetoric which the 
speaker must have at his command. 

A€ywpev taki] ‘let us go back, begin again, take a fresh start as it 
were, and proceed to state... Compare the end of the first chapter. 
This form of expression and use of waXw are very familiar to Aristotle 
in commencing 2 new subject. See, for example, de Anima I! 1 init. c. 2 
init. 

CHAPTER V. 
The analysis of Happiness. 


The object ef the public or deliberative speaker lies in the future, and 
is always something attainable; no one deliberates about that which is 
altogether out of his power. Now happiness or some form or part of it is 
the universal aim; the complete analysis of happiness, therefore, will 
include every object of zporpomry and dmrorpomy which he can suggest to 
his audience, and every kind of political expediency. 

§ 1. Eth. Nic. Ir init. waca réyvn xal naca pébodvos, opolws dé wpakis 
re cal mpoaipecis, ayaboh tiwos épierOar Soxet' 810 nados dredhyvayro 
rayabov, ob wavr éieras. Ib. 1094 4 3, xpapems 8€ raurns (ris moXcrexqs) 
rais Aowrais mpaxrixais TOv emartnpay, ere BE vouoOerovons ri dei mparresw Kal 
rivey dréxerOa, ro rauTys TéAos Tepiexot dy Ta rHv GAXwy, oote Tour dy ein 
ravOpanivoy ayaGov. X 6 init. dred réAos avryy (ryw evdaipoviay) ridepey 
roy dvOpwrivey. Polit. 1 init. éwedy wacay wodw xowoviay Twa . ovcay 
xal mwacay Koweviay dyabeu riwos evexey Guverrnxviay, TOU yap elvas 80- 
xouvros dyaGow ydapty mavra mparrovat mdvres, dnAroyv os waca ayabou 
riwos oroxdforra. Plat. Symp. 205 A «al ovxérs mpoodet tperOa iva ri dé 
Bovreras evdaluwy elvas o BovAcuevos, dAAA TéAos Bonet Zxeww Wy arroxpicts. 
Phileb. 54 C ro ye pny od évexa TO Evexa Tou yeyvopevoy del yiyvoir’ ay, ev 7 
rou dyabov poipa éxeivo éart. Gorg. 499 E ro dyaboy réAos elvas dracéy 
rév mpakeoy, cal éxeivou évexey Seiy wdyra rdAAa mparrecOa, «.r.rA. Euthyd. 
278 E altbi. 

év xefadaig elmeiv] ‘to speak summarily’, to sum up in one notion, to 
describe al] human ends and aims by the single phrase ‘happiness and 
its parts’, 


CHAP. V. 
p- 16. 
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§ 2. os amias elmeiv] speaking broadly and generally, without de- 
scending to Jarticulars. Opposed to caf éxacrov. See note on I 2, 4, 
Pp. 30. 

§ 3. fore 34 evdamovia] Brandis, u.s. p. 48, note 42, (after Spengel) 
remarks upon this use of éorw as marking the fofular character of the 
definitions that follow—as if it were a matter of indifference whether they 
are right or not, provided that they are so generally acceptable as to be 
certain to satisfy the audience. The same form is repeated c. 6, 2; 7, 2; 
10, 3; II 2, 1, and throughout the chapters on the wa6y. On the defini- 
tion of Rhetoric, see Introd. p.13; and on /hés definition of happiness, 
p. 176. 

Aristotle’s own definition of happiness in the Eth. Nic., the result 
of his inquiries in that work, is something far different, évépyesa Wuyijs rar’ 
aperjy, the fully developed activity or active exercise (implying full con- 
sciousness) of the soul in respect of its. proper (and therefore highest) 
excellence: that is contemplation, Sewpia, the exercise of the highest 
faculty, the vots, or intuitive reason; the highest faculties being the ¢n- 
tellectual, This is the theory; but practically a lower view of happiness 
is admitted (Bk. x), which consists in the exercise of the moral as well as 
the intellectual virtues. Of the definitions here given, avrdpxea (wns 
comes nearest to his own: it expresses a self-sufficing life, complete in 
itself, independent of all external aids and advantages, and is in fact 
essential to the notion of happiness. See Eth. Nic. 1 5 (quoted below). 

The essentials of the three first of these definitions are found all united 
in the conception of happiness, the ultimate end of all human desire and 
effort, which forms the conclusion of the tenth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, from the sixth chapter to the end. It contains first, the evmpagia 
per’ aperjs, in the exercise of moral and intellectual virtue, the intellectual 
being the higher and more perfect form of it, and in that the intuitive 
contemplative energy ; secondly, the avrapxeia rijs (wis, the self-sufficiency 
and independence of everything external, which is necessary to perfection 
and happiness; and thirdly, the life per’ dodadelas, the happiness residing 
in Oewpia being most secure because it is most independent and the 
nearest approach to the happiness of the Gods, who have all thelr wants 
and faculties satisfied in themselves, and want nothing from without (c. 7); 
and also #doros, because pleasure is the necessary accompaniment of 
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every évépyeta (active exercise, realisation in exercise, of any dvvapis or 
capacity), and @ewpia being the most perfect form of évépyea, the pleasure 
that accompanies it must needs be the highest and most complete; and 
the exercise of the moral faculties in proportion to their comparative ex- 
cellence. kat r@ avOpdme 8) 0 Kara Tov voiv Bios (fdtcros Kat kpariotos), 
elrep Tovro paXtora dvOpwros, ovTos dpa nal evdatpovéoraros. Eth. N. xX 7 
ult. (In the popular and lower sense of the words this definition of 
happiness would belong to the Efzcurean school.) The fourth definition, 
evOnvia xrnparwy xal caparey pera Suvdapews puAaktixys re xal mpaxrixijs 
rovrwy’ is only applicable to a state. The Stoic definition of happiness 
was evpoia Biov. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. © § 172, pos "HOtxovs § 30. 

evmpakia per dperjs] Comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 4 20, Gre pev ody 
éxaorp tis evdaovias émBaddXer ToTovTOY Goov wep aperns xal dpomcews 
Kai TOU mparrew Kata TavTas, €oTw Tvvwpooynpevoy nyiv, paprupt TS Oe@ 
xXpopevos, os evdaipwy pév dore Kal paxapios, d¢ ovbév bé trav efwrepixay 
dyabav adda 8? avroy avrés cal rp trotos Tis elvas THY Huow, ered Kal THY 
evrvxlay rns evdatpovias dca tavr avayxaiov érepovelivackr.r. Ib. 
C. 3, 1326 5 12, add’ ef ravra AEyerat Kars Kai tHy evdapoviay evmpaytay 
Geréov, xai nowy waons Toews Gv etn Kal Ka exacrov dpioros Bios 6 mpaxtixes. 
By comparing this latter passage with the definition, it would seem that 
the sense of evrpafia in the latter must be limited to ‘well doing’, and not 
extended to ‘welfare’, which it, like ev mpdrrew, is capable of including. 
Pol. Iv (VII) 1, cal moAw evdaipova thy apiorny elvas xal mparrovoay KadGs" 
aduvarov 8€ xaXas mparrew Thy pn Ta Kaka mpatrovaay. Ib. c. 3 sub init. 
advvaroy yap rov pnOév mparrovra mparrew ev, ray 8 evmpayiay gal ray 
evdatpoviay elvas ravron = Ib. c. 8, evdatpovia...dperis évépyeta nat xypicis rts 
réXewos. C. 13, 1332 4 7. 

avrapxeta (wijs] Eth, Nic. I 5, 1097 7, chaiverat 8€ xai éx ris avrapxetas 
TO avr oupBaivew (the notion of avracxes leads to the same result, or 
conception of happiness as that of rédecov, previously applied to determine 
it) 1d yap réAeov dyabdy avrapxes elvat Soxei...7d 3° avrapxes ridenev 8 
povovpevoy aiperoy rotet rov Biov xai undevds évdea’ rovovroy 8€ ryv evdaipoviay 
oldpeOa elvas. Comp. X 6, 1176 Bb 5, ovdevds yap evdens 4 evdatpovia GAN’ 
avrapkns. C. 7, 1177 @ 28, 9 Te Aeyouevn avrdpxeia (which is essential to 
happiness) rept ryv Oewpnrixjiy padtor’ Gy ein’ (and therefore the highest 
and most perfect happiness must consist in Oewpia). A similar adrdpxea 
or independence is attributed to the perfect state in the Politics. On the 
notion of the perfect state or constitution in the second degree, that is, 
under the necessary limitations incident to a human condition, so far as 
humanity allows. of perfection at all, see Pol. vi (Iv) 11 init. In Pol. 1v 
(VII) 5 init. avrdpxeca is thus defined, ro ravra vdpyew rai deioOus pnbevos 
avrapxes. 

evOqvia}] and ev@nvety are Ionic and also late Greek forms belonging to 
the cown dcadexros, for the Attic evOeveiy and evOevia or evOévera, and denote 
a ‘flourishing state’, or ‘prosperity’ in general. ‘evOeveiv enim non tam 
robur (quod verbo evoGeveiv subiectum est) quam vigorem et vitalitatem 
declarat, ut v.c. Aiax aliquis aut Hercules evdoOeveiy dicatur, sed vel 
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moAuTeEKviay Evynpiav, ETL Tas TOU TwuaTOS dpETas, 
olov Uyieay KaNAos ioyuy péeyeOos, Suvapuy dywuori- 
tenerrima planta, quum laeto iuventae flore nitet, ev@evetv dici possit. Et 
maximi quidem proprie de succo sanitatis et corporis incremento deque 
uberi proventu et auctu, sed non minus apte de Jrospero rerum publicarum 
privatarumque successu, deque omni ubertate et affluentia dicitur.’ (From 
an excellent note by Lobeck on these words, ad Phryn. &c. p. 465—7: 
Lobeck derives ev@eveiy from ed and O€m (riénuz), comparing it with other 
verbs of similar formation. The Mss of Arist. give sometimes ev@evia 
and evéeveiv, but generally ev6nvia and evénveiy, Lobeck’s note may be 
applied as a corrective of Victorius’ ad h. 1.) 

xrnpdrwv xal gopdrwv)] ‘property’ of all kinds, goods and chattels, in- 
cluding especially flocks and herds; and ‘population’, here estimated by 
‘bodies’, not by ‘souls’ as Christianity has taught #s to reckon it. 

§ 4. evrexvia (eUrexvos, evmats, evraidla, evrexveiv, Aeschylus and 
Euripides), and evynpia, evrexvos, and evynpas, ‘ blessing in children, and 
in old age’, are applied by Aristotle to animals, as well as to the human 
race, in his works on Natural History: ¢.g. to birds, in the sense of 
‘prolific’, Hist. An, 1X II, 13 12, 3; 17, 13 1X 12, 33 evynpos Opydes. 

moAupiria, xpnorogiAria, both defined by Aristotle himself in § 16, 
“number of friends, worthiness of friends’. The latter is defined by Liddell 
and Scott, ‘the love of good men or good deeds’, [a slip corrected, how- 
ever, in a subsequent edition. s.] 

Tas Tov goparos dperds| The dpern or ‘excellence’ of anything is 
determined by its épyoy or special function or business ; that which it was 
made fo do. On this notion of épyoy, see the reff. given in note on c. 2, 
§ 12. dpery therefore is so far from being confined to moral virtue, 
though it is applied to this xar’ é£0x7v, that it may be extended to every- 
thing which has any use or object, animate or inanimate; but in the 
highest and most appropriate sense is attributed to human faculties 
bodily, mental, and moral. 

péyebos] So Homer and Hesiod reckon size as well as strength and 
beauty amongst personal advantages. Od. ¢ 276, ris 8 68 Navocxag 
éreras xados re peyas te £eivos; Ib. o 248, wepieoot yuvaixay eldcs re pdye- 
Ods re. w 252, ovdé ri ro 8ovdecov émumpérer elaopaarbat el8os xai péye- 
Gos. o 218. w 373. Il. B58, &c. Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 3, and Plato, Alc. 1 
p. 123 E, in an enumeration of the personal qualities and other advantages 
that a young man might be proud of, ef od» Adyouev Ore adres re Kat 
peyebes xat yéves nal rrovre xal hues tis Wuyis... Charmid. 154 C, @avya- 
aros épavn To Te péyeBos nai td eaddAos. So Ovid’s Romulus, after his deifi- 
cation, pulcer et humano maior. Arist. Eth. Nic. Iv 7, 1323 6 7, -€y peyebes 
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yap 9 peyadowuyia, dewep cal ro Kaddos ev peyad@ copare, of pixpot 8 doreios 
(pretty or neat) xat ovpperpos, xadol 8 ov. Pol. IV (VII) 4, 1326 @ 33, To ye 
cadov dv wAnOer xab peyébec elwbe yiverOar. Poet. VII 4, rd yap Kxadov ey 
peyéOe: xat rafes dori, ap. Zell, ad loc. Eth. 

dcfar} ‘ reputation’, estimation in men’s ¢houghts or opinion. (‘Fame 
is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, that last infirmity of noble 
minds, to scorn delights, &c.’ Lycidas).—riyv honours, substantial and 
externally manifested, which are conferred upon a man, offices, titles, xpo- 
edpia:, civil privileges, and such like. See further in § 9. On the value 
of riy in general, Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 4 18, péysorov 8€ rotr’ dy Oeinnev 
& rots Geois drovépoper, kai ov pardtor édurévrat ol dv agtapart, cal ro emi 
rois kaAXioras dOAoy. rovovroy 3 1 Tin. péyrorov yap 3) rovTo Toy éxros 
ayabav, 1124 a2 17. 

evruxlay] distinguished from ev8apovia, Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 6 20 seq, 
quoted above in note on § 3. 

§ xal ra pépn aurns, hpomow dvdpiay Bcxaocvwny codpooimy] These 
words are omitted by MS A‘, put in brackets as doubtful by Bekker [4to 
ed. 1831], and rejected by Spengel. 

av’rapxéoraros | referring tothe second definition, § 3. See note on § 3, p. 73. 

rar’ év avr nal ra éxrés adyaba| When Aristotle adds ‘besides these 
there are no others’, he includes, as he tells us in the following sentence, 
the goods of body and mind under the first head, r@ év avrg. His usual 
division of goods, called the Peripatetic division, is into three kinds ; 
goods of ‘mind, body, and estate’, This division, however, was not 
his own invention; as he tells us m Eth. Nic. 1 8, 1098 6 17, ravrny rhy 
dofay (the opinion in question) maXaay ovcay xal cpodcyoupevny vUrd 
rév ditocopourray. Cic. Tusc. V 30, fria genera bonorum, maxima 
animi, secunda corporis, externa tertia, ut Peripatetict, nec multo ve- 
teres Academici secus. Eth. Nic. I 8, sub init. vernpnpévov 87) rap 
dyabev rptxn, cal ray pev dxrds Aeyonervmy rav Be wep Yuyny kal odpa, 
ra wep) yuyny Kupteorara Aéyopev nal padtora ayaba. Pol. IV (VII) 1 sub 
init. rpedy ovody pepidwr, ray re éxros xal ray év rp codpars ai rev dv TF 
Wuxf, wayra ravta vrdapyew rois paxapiow dei. Zell ad Eth. Nic. 1 8, 2. 
Cic. de Fin. 11 13, 43, ef al#bz. Schrader ad h.1l. This diviston cannot be 
at all events confined to the Peripatetics or derived from them alone, for it 
appears in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2 Oxf.) 8, dcatpnoess 8€ rovro (ro ouphepor) 
rots pev ldcaras els odpa xal Wuy)y cal ra émixrnra: unless indeed this be 
taken as an argument of the later authorship of the Rhet. ad Alexandrum. 

duvdyecs] either ‘ power’ of various kinds, ‘opes ae civilem potentiam’, 
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Muretus, Victorius, ‘potentiam’, Vet. Transl; or faculties and capacities, 
bodily and mental, ‘facultates’, Riccob. The first seems to agree better 
with evruyiay. 

aogaXécraros| referring to the third definition of § 3. 

§ 5. evyévea] in an individual or family is defined in Pol. v1 (1v) 8, 
1294 @ 21, 9 yap evyéver dariw dpxaios mAovros Kal dperj, and VIII (V) I, 
1301 5 2, evyeveis eivas Boxovaw ols Umdpyes mpoyovwy dper) cai wdAovros. 
Rhet. 11 15. 2, 3. Plat. Theaet. 174 E, ra 8é 8) yévn Upvowrar, os yevraios 
ris xtra mammous mAavcious éxav dropiva, which seems to have been the 
current definition of evyéveca at Athens in Plato’s time. 

avroxGovas} Herod. 1171, Thuc. I, 2 and 6, Arist. Vesp. 1076, Eur. Ion 
29, 589, 737, of Athens ; Isocr. Panath. § 124, also of Athens ; Paneg. § 24, 
25, Dem. de F. L. § 296, of the Athenians and Arcadians. Quint. 111 7, 26, 
laudantur autem urbes similiter aique homines. Nam pro parente est con- 
ditor,; et multum auctorilatis affert velustas, ut tis gui terra dicuntur orts, 

xal Hyepovas rods mpwrous .émiaveis] ‘and to have had for their first 
rulers famous men’, like Theseus at Athens. 
gal woddous émihaveis—emt rots (ndoupévors] ‘and many men sprung from 
their race renowned for things (personal qualities, feats of arms, noble 
deeds, and such like) that are esteemed.and admired’. émi, ‘standing, 
resting upon’, ‘upon the basis, terms, or condition of ...’. 

idig 8€ evyévera f} dn’ dydpav 4 amd yuvaxay] ‘privately, in a family, it 
may be derived either from the father’s or the mother’s side’, i.e. from 
famous ancestors on either. 

yours an’ augow] ‘legitimacy on both sides’, in birth and citizen- 
ship. -y»jatos, opposed to vd6as, Il. A 102, vle 8ve Upsdpoto »dOov xai yry- 
ovov, Plat. Rep. VII 536 A, rov vodov re xat ray yviotov, and also to rotnros, 
elomoinros, Oeros vids, Dem. c. Leoch. 1095, 5, ro pév yap yojotor oti Gray 
7 yorp yeyovds, kal 6 voues tauta paprupes Aéyor, Hy Gy eyyujoy marip Ff 
deApos 7} wawmos éx ravrns elvas maidas yynoious...woinros & cpodoyar 
elvas paiveras ovx elomoinOels verd cov rereNeuTnKOTOs avrov x.r.A. aNd 1099, 
19; and hence metaphorically ‘genuine’, real, true, as opposed to spurious, 
fictitious. Plat. Rep. 1X 587 B, peas pew (y8o0rqs) yrncias, Svoiw 8é robot. 
On the yjotos moXirns, cf. Ar. Pol. 111 5, The conditions of citizenship 
vary according to the form of constitution, and the number of the popula- 
tion. In the normal state no Bdvaveos or G7res, NO mechanics or paid agri- 
cultural labourers, still less slaves, should be admitted to the rights of 
citizenship. When the number of the yvjocot sroAiras (legitimate by birth) 
declines, vo6o: are admitted ; in the opposite case a more stringent rule 
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prevails ; and then, evzopotvres 8 GyAov xara pixpoyv wapatpotyrat Tous éx 
BovAov mporov f BovAns, elra ros amd yuvaixay rédos Sé povoy rovs ef 
audow dorey moXiras movovow—as was the case at Athens. 

kal domep émi modems] ‘and as in the case of a city (so in the private 
family, i&ig), the distinction of its founders for virtue or wealth, or any- 
thing else that is highly valued, end a number of illustrious members of 
the race, men and women, young or advanced in years’, 

§ 6. r@ xow@] ‘the community, the commonwealth’, respudlica. ro 
Kowov tov "lovwv, Herod. V. 109, rav Sapiwv, VI. 14, roy Sraprinrewy, VI. 
58. ‘r@ Kxowg communi recte vertit Muretus, Latini enim Graecos imi- 
tantes gentem, nationem, rempublicam, civitatem appellant commune. 
Cic. in Verr. 11 46, statuae a communé Siciliae, quemadmodum inscriptum 
videmus, datae. Item, I 28, quomodo iste commune Miliadum vexarit’. 
Schrader. Comp. Fr. Commune. Germ. Gemeinde. 

Wuxis 8€ cwppoovry xai dvdpia véou dperai] This is a statement of what 
young men oxghk? to be; their character, what they actually are, is 
minutely analysed and described in 11 12, under the second head of 46n, 
c.12—17. avépia appears as one of their characteristics in § 9: cwgpo- 
oven, self-control, is nof characteristic of this age, and is therefore not 
mentioned. 

evrexvia] The strong feeling of the blessing of children, implied, 
though not directly expressed, in evrexvia, especially characteristic of the 
Jews, appears also in the Greek writers, as Euripides, who uses evrvyeip 
and dévorvyeiy to express the possession and the absence of a family, as 
though the possession of them were happiness, and the want of them 
misery. See Ion, 699, 772, 775, Androm. 429 (Paley’s note), and 713. 

rotavra] ‘such’ as above described. On this use of rotovros, implying 
a Notion suggested by a previous expression, see Stallbaum’s note on Plat. 
Phaed. 80 C, ea» pew ris xai yaptérras €yov ro odpa TeAevTNCY Kat ev Tot- 
avry (i.e. xyaptéooy) ope. Compare, infer alia, §9 A, 67 A. Thai. 11 58, 
vopifoy ev yy re didia riBevas xa sap’ aBpac roovrois (of the like sort, 
i.e. @iAriots). Dem. d. F. L. § 103, ddd’ dow otros alrios oKxedapevot, xal 
xap, ay raurns Gfws 7, Kal rovvayrioy opyyy, ay roavra (‘of that kind’ 
sc. opyfs agsia haivnrat reromxes, roetabe.) Arist. Pol. 1 8, 1256 4 36, of 3 
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dq’ aXseias, Goot Aipvas nat €An Kat morapovs 7 Oadarrav rovavrny (of the 
same kind, suitable for fishing) mpoco:xovow. Il 4, 1262 6 2, 8% 8€ rovovrous 
elvat, i.e. (from the preceding) less friendly, VIII (Vv) 10, 1310 8 12, rotovrou 
yevous, ‘a similar family’ (similar to what had been just described). 

irepyia dvev dvedXevOepias}] ‘industry, without (mean, sordid, illiberal) 
unladylike habits’. 

7a Kara yvvaixas, x.7.A.] ‘the character and conduct of the women’, 

Polit. 11 9, 1269 5 12, ére 8 9 wept ras yuvaixas advears (relaxation, laxity of 
manners) xal mpos Thy mpoaiperw ths modtreias BraBepa xai mpos evdat- 
poviay modews...daT éy Goats moNtreiats havrws exes ro wept Tas ‘yuvaixas, 
TO Hpltov THs moAews elvat Set voullew avopobernrov. amep eéxet (at Sparta) 
oupBéeBynxev...(aou yap dxodagTws mpos macav dxodaciay cai rpupepos. On 
the condition of the Spartan women, and the difference in the account 
given of their moral character by Aristotle, here and in the Politics, on 
the one hand, and by Xenophon and Plutarch on the other, see Grote, 
Hist. Gr. Vol. 11. p. 516 seq. 

§ 7. wAavrov pépn vopiocparos rARO0s x.r.A.] In the discussion of wealth, 
in the more exact and scientific Politics, this is denied of ¢v7ve wealth. Pol. 
1 9, 1257 5 8, cai yap rov mAovrov modAdais TWMéace vopicpartos AnOos, 8a 15 
wept tour’ elvat THY ypnparioTixyy Kal THY KamnAcKyy. oré (Sometimes) dé 
awaXdw Ajpos (mere nonsense, a mere joke or farce) eivat 8oxei TO voptopa 
Kai vopos mavrarmact (an absolute convention, with no reality, no true 
nature, dvars, in it), pioer 8 over, dre perabepevay re THY ypwpevwv ovlevds 
a£ioy ov8€ xpyotpov mpos ovdey trav avayxaiwy eori, Kai vouioparos mAouTay 
moAAaKis Gropnoes rhs dvayxaias rpopijs’ Kalrot dromov rowovrov elvat mAovroy 
oO evrropay At@ aroAeirat, Kabdwep Kal rov Miday exeivoy...d:0 (yrovow €re- 
pov re roy mAovroy Kal Thy ypnpatiotiKny, opbas (nrovyres.—zAodros is defined, 
Pol. 1 8, sub fin. dpydveoyr wAnOos olxovopixay xal rodstixoy, ‘a stock, or 
number, of implements or instruments for economical (domestic) and 
public or political uses’. 

This confusion of money and wealth, the foundation of the famous 

‘Mercantile Theory’, is exposed by Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. Iv. See also J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ. Prelim. Remarks, Vol. I. p. 2 seq. 
‘To mistake-money for wealth, is the same sort of error as to mistake the 
highway which may be the easiest way of getting to your house or lands, 
for the house and lands themselves.’ p. 8}. 

1 It is well worth while to compare the chapters of the first book of the Politics 
in which the germs of the supposed invention, the science of Political Economy, 
already'‘appear, with the corresponding passages of the Health of Nations, The 
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vis, xopiov xrgois] yi, ‘territory’, the acquisition or possession of 
public property, xepea (dim. of xapos or xyapa, little places, regions, coun- 
tries, ‘spots’,) ‘farms’, ‘estates’, ‘domains’, private properties. Or per- 
haps rather, y7 merely ‘land’ in general, and yapra the divisions of land, 
the actua/ private properties. 

@mimda, (a division of property) ‘moveables’, moveable furniture or 
property of all kinds: opposed to ‘fixtures’, such as houses and land. 
Xen. Oecon. 1X 6 includes in it all sacrificial furniture or apparatus; and 
articles of dress, shoes, female ornaments; and of house furniture, as 
beds. In Thuc. III 68, a@ hy dv r@ reiyes Emirda, yards cal cidnpos, it 
stands for household furniture of bronze and iron: everything of this 
kind which was in the fort, the Laced., after the capture of Plataea, con- 
verted into couches («Aiva:) and dedicated to “Hpa. In Arist. Pol. 11 7, 
1267 6 12, nal xaragxevn woAXy (a large stock) ro» cadovpévoy érisdor, it is 
opposed, first, zw2## money, slaves and cattle, to land, and then, secondly, 
to the three former. Similarly in the present passage, they are distin- 
guished from cattle and slaves as nanimate moveable furniture, or ‘ ple- 
nishing’. Herodotus writes the word érim\oa in I 94; elsewhere, as usual, 
érimdka. The derivation appears to be, rd érirodns oxevn, Ta émumoAata, 
superficial’, They are said to be ‘superficial’, to ‘lie on the surface’, 
because they are not fixed or rooted, like land, houses, trees ; which are 
all ‘ property’ nevertheless. 

rauta &€ mayra nal aodadh Kal éAevOepia Kad ypyoipa} All the kinds of 
property just mentioned are ‘secure’, (in the sense, ‘that the use of it is 
always in your own power’, #/ra), not liable to risk, as money made and 
employed in trade or commerce; and ‘liberal’, such as befit a gentleman, 
a man of ‘liberal’ education and pursuits, cultivated and accomplished 
and refined, o rema:8evpevos (ratdeia, 7 Svayryv@oKopev ra Kaha xai ra aicypa, 
Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 260); and also ‘useful’, spas ro (pv xal rd ed (iv, and 
therefore a part of genuine wea/th (with which money is here included, 
contrary to the true theory). 

éXevOépios, as here applied, expresses the general notion of liberality, 
in character and habits of mind. In the Ethics, and most frequently 
in the ordinary language, it is restricted as a moral virtue to a sfecres 
of liberality, that namely which manifests itself mepl Soc. ypnparoy 
cal Anyw. Eth. Nic. 11 7. The grevOépios represents the gentleman 


resemblance is sometimes so -lose—see, for example, Aristotle’s account of the 
origin and use of money in I 9 above referred to, and of the three earliest stages of 
civilisation indicated in c. 8, the hunting, the pastoral or nomad, and the agricul. 
tural stage (though it is true that Smith, and with him Mill, Pol. Fron. u. s., 
inverts the order of the two first and adds a fourth, the commercial stage), that 
it seems almost impossible that the notions at least should not have been suggested 
by Aristotle, though as far as I am aware Smith never mentions his name. 
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from the democratic point of view; he embodies the notion of ‘freedom 
which is the dpos, the principle, and the end and aim of the demo- 
cratic commonwealth; he is the type of a free citizen, and therefore 
as expressive of character the term denotes ‘that which a model free 
citizen ought to be’; and connotes or implies those qualifications, parti- 
cularly education and enlightenment, which enable him efficiently to dis- 
charge the proper functions of a free citizen, and those social qualities 
and habits which fit him for such.a society. This is opposed to the aris- 
tocratic conception of a gentleman which makes the character or notion 
depend rather upon birth, wealth and station; and according to which the 
dyaboi, dporot, dporijes, the bont, optimt, optimates, &c., are the nobles, 
the men of rank, and of good family in a state. See further on this sub- 
ject, Donaldson, New Cratylus, §§ 321—328. 

Another characteristic of Greek feeling, which deserves notice, is 
brought into view in the application of the term ¢Aev@¥¢pia to distinguish 
a particular kind of property; and this is, the contempt for trade and 
commerce as a profession and a means of acquiring wealth, which as 
B. St Hilaire observes (note on Zransi. of Ar. Pol. p. 36) was common 
to all antiquity. A similar observation is made by Bickh, Pud/, Econ. of 
Athens, Bk. 1 c. 8 p. 43 (Transl.). 

Plato’s writings abound with contemptuous epithets and expressions 
applied to dumropia, xamnAcia, xpnpariorixn, xpnuatiopos, and all arts and 
professions of which money-making was the only object; for instance, 
Legg. IV 1, 705 A, éumopias yap xat ypnpaticpov bua Kagnelas éymimdGoa 
auvryy, 70 waXipBoda Kai dmora rais Yuyxais dvrixrovea, avryny re mpds auriy 
TY Tod Gmiorov Kal GdpiAoy rote Kal wpos rous GAAous avOparovs wravTas, 
where trade is represented as corrupting and demoralizing. In XI 4, 918 
D, in the course of a discussion on the legitimate objects and uses of 
trade, he makes the remark, 8&6 mayra ra mepi rhy xamndciay Kal éuropiay 
xal mwavdoxelay yen (in the actual practice of them) &aS8éBAnrai re Kai év 
aicxpois yéyover oveiSeowy, which results from their general tendency to 
corrupt the character of those who follow these pursuits, by the immo- 
derate desire of gain which they stimulate and foster. Accordingly no 
citizen of the model state is allowed to follow any retail trade; this must 
be confined to metics and strangers, pérotxoy elvas ypeav 7 E¢voy os Gv 
pedAQ Kamnrevocey. VIII 11, 847 D, xamnAciay 8€ evexa xpnpariopey pyre 
ovy rourou pyre dAXov pndevds dv r9 xopg GAy Kal ores Huw yiyvecbas. On 
Plato’s general views on this subject, as expressed in the ‘Laws’, see 
Grote, Plato, III 431. 

Aristotle similarly condemns trade and the business and practice of 
interchanging commodities, so far as its object is mere money-making, 
Xpnpariorixn., This is the accumulation of u#naturai, artificial property: 
the only kind of property or wealth that is natural, ducer, is that which 
can be applied directly to qne’s own use, mpos xpjow, and ultimately 
mpos TO ev (jy, and falls under the pravince of olxovopexy, from which 
xpnpariorixn is excluded. Pol.1 9. Hence of the two kinds of eryrixn, 
the one, which may be called olxovopixy, because it forms part of the 
science of ceconomics (domestic economy) properly understood, is neces- 
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sary and laudable; the other, 7 xamnAcxn or peraBAnrixy, with its offspring 
usury, which dveeds money out of money, and is thence called roxos, ‘is 
justly reprehended’ and usury ‘most reasonably the object of abhorrence’. 
ris 8€ peraBAnrexns Yreyopeyns Sixaios, ov yap xara diow ddd’ dn’ ddAAnAov 
€otiv, evAoyorara puceirat 7 GBoAocTarixy Sia TO Um avTov Tov vopicparos 
elvat Thy eriow Kal oun ép’ Srep éropicbn. xr. 110 Sub fin. 

On the character and tendencies of éyzropor, compare Xen. CEcon. xX 
27,28. In the same treatise, c. I 12, 13,14, a distinction is taken, simi- 
lar to that of Aristotle, between ypyjpara, wealth or property which you 
can sé directly, which does you direct service, and money, which is 
excluded from the notion of property ## this sense. Xenophon, like Ari- 
stotle, approves of nothing but the agricultural mode of life as the best 
both for mind and body, and as cultivating and promoting the habits 
which go to form the best of citizens. See Econ. c. vI 8, 9, 10, c. XV 9. 

These extracts will throw light upon the meaning of the word éAev- 
@épia as applied to the land and stock and buildings and moveables of 
the landed gentleman or country proprietor. They are said to belong to 
the gentleman or man of cultivation, in contrast with the degrading or 
corrupting habits engendered by trade and commerce. 

gars 8€ xpyotpa paddoy «r.A.] Property employed in business, and 
therefore productive, ad’ ay al mpécodo: ‘from which one derives one's 
income’, is more useful, but carries with it the notion ‘of sordidness or 
meanness; the other, because it produces nothing but the enjoyment’, 
which proceeds from xsing it, because it is not corrupted and degraded 
by any contact or connexion with money-making, better befits the cul- 
tivated man, who should hold himself aloof from such pursuits, and par- 
takes more of the notion of xadoy. Comp.19, 25, xat vixn xal rin roy 
cad@y, alpera re yap dxapma Gvra. § 26, rai xrjpara dxapma (xadd éort). 
€NevOepidrepa yap. Eth. N. Iv 8 sub fin. (of the peyaddyuyos), nai olos 
xexthnobat padXoy ra KaAd Kal dxapra rev xapripey cal opeAipor—the con- 
trast of ‘honour’ and ‘profit’. 

arovavorixa 8€ x.r-A.}] Comp. Metaph. A 1, 981 417, on the ascend- 
ing scale of arts, in the order of superiority in knowledge and general 
excellence. mAciovwy & evpicxopevoy rexvav, cal trav wey mpos rdvayxaia 
rav 8€ mpos diaywy)y (Passe-temps, pastime, diversion) ovoay, det coda- 
Tépous Tovs TowovTous exeivwv UmokauBavopey, Bia TO 1 Wpos yphoey ewat 
Tas émiotnpas auray. The highest in degree are ‘sciences’, the invention 
of which is due neither to necessity nor to the mere desire of amusements, 
and requires ‘leisure’: whence it happened that mathematics were first 
studied in Egypt by the priestly class. 

5 tu xai dfcov] xai emphatic ‘which is in fact af a// worth mentioning’. 

1 dwédavors is properly ‘sensual enjoyment’. In Eth. N.1 3, where the three 
kinds of lives, the dwoNavorixds, mpaxrixds or wodcrixés, and Oewpyrixos are 
distinguished and compared, the first is that which has 7dovy for its sole object, 
the gratification of the animal appetites and desires, the satisfaction of 7d éxi@u- 
pnrixoy ; the second has dper# moral virtue for its ré\or; the third, Oewpla, the 
highest activity of the intellect. 
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1 re infra. [‘scribendum rob 82 olkeia elvat, quod in scripto libro, guo Victorius 
utebatur, exstat. Spengel, g.v.] 


G£toy (Acyov). This emphatic use of xai, to enforce the meaning, usually 
of the single word following, and attract special attention to it, is so com- 
mon in all Greek authors as scarcely to require illustration. It may be 
worth while to quote one or two prominent examples. Thuc. 1 15, dpres 
8¢ Foray, dco Kal (actually) éyévorro, 97, savxewy 84 Sovrep kal #aro...'EAAa- 
mxos, II 51, & 8€ xal yévowro ef rovro éreXevra. Arist. Nub. 840, ri & a» 
wap’ éxeivoy xal pabos (what cou/d one learn?) ypnoréy res dv; Eur. Hippol. 


QI, rod &€ xai p’ amoropeis wéps; 224, ri xumpyecloy xa) col perry; (what is 


thy concern with hunting ?), Ion, 241, ore nat 6éuss, 346, rabra xa) payrev- 
ona. Aesch. Agam. 97, dre xal duvardy. 279. Dem. de F. L. § 87, dep 
kal yéyovey. § 97, & xat Gavpafw (Schifer’s note). Porson ad Phoen. 1373; 
in interrogation, Wunder ad Antig. 720. 

éyravOa xai odrw] ‘in such places and in such a way, as to &c.’ 

rou Te olxeia elvac 9} py x-t.r.] The definition of their being our own 
or not (of ownership), lies in the power of alienation, that is, giving or 
selling. 

Gros 8¢ rd wAovreiv x.r.A.] Polit. 1 9 referred to above, pp. 79 and 81. 

9 évépyea| This technical term, and the opposition of 8uvays and 
évépyeta which pervades Aristotle’s entire philosophy, represents mr\otros 
as a mere 8uvayis or dormant faculty or capacity, until it is ‘developed’ 
or ‘realised’ and ‘set in action’ (energized) by use (xp#ars), by applica- 
tion to the ‘service’ of its owner. On this ‘fundamental antithesis’ of 
8uvauis and ¢vépyea as a physical, moral, and metaphysical conception, 
consult Metaph. © 6—9, and Bonitz Comm.,; Trendel. Z/. Log. Artst. . 
§ 6, p. 61, Kategorienlehre, p. 157 seq., Comm. ad Ar. de Anima, Lib. 1 
p- 295— 312; Grant, Zssays on Ethics, Ess. 1v. p. 181 seq. (1st ed.) [p. 231 
(3rd ed.)}. 

§ 8. orovdaiov] As émcecxys is transferred from the special sense of a 
particular kind of goodness, i.e. equity, or merciful consideration, to the 
sense of ‘good’ in general, (see amfe, note on I 2,4) ; SO owovdaios (serious, 
earnest, Xen. Cyrop. II 2. 9, 3. 8, as opposed to sraifwy! ‘in jest’), to levity 
and frivolity ; and thence, in the sense of something solid and substantial, 


1 Eth. Nic. x 6, 1177.4. 3, BeArlw re Aéyomer ra crovdata rwy yedolwy cal ray 
pera wasdias, kat rov Bedrlovos det xal poplov cal dvOpwrov crovdaorépay Try 
évépyear, 
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sound and true, to davAos, light, empty, trifling and worthless) acquires a 
moral sense coextensive with aya6os, and is opposed to gavAos, Plat. Rep. 
VII 519 D, Legg. VI 757 A, &c. as the sound and solid to the light, empty, 
and unsubstantial. This familiar application of the word is recognized 
(as in the parallel case of émsesxys, Eth. N. v 14) by Aristotle, Categ. c. 8, 
10 & 7, oloy awd rijs dperyjs 6 omovdaios’ rq yap aperiy exew oovdaios 
Adyerat, GAN’ ov apwripes dro shs dperis (i. e. the mofon is derived from 
dper}, but not the word itself). Plat. dpa, p. 415 D (ed. Tur. p. 888) 
anovdaios 6 TeAéws ayabos. 

There is however one point of difference between émesys and 
aroveaios, that ooydajos is extended to every kind of excellence, like 
dyaéos, whereas émexys is confined to the expression of excellence in 
human character. Also .cwovdaios has another sense distinguishable 
from the preceding, as opposed to yeAoios, the ‘serious’ to the ‘ jocose’ 
or ‘ridiculous’, Xen. Cyrop. II 3. 1, rosavra xdi yedota xal owovdaia 
€Aeyero, and Symp. VIII 3, orovdaias Sdppves, ‘grave and serious’. ozmovdy 
and sadia ‘jest’ and ‘earnest’, ‘ serious work’ and ‘play’ or ‘ sport’, are 
constantly brought into contrast by Plato. 

§ 9. onpeiov evepyeriays 80€ns] ‘a sign or mark’ (in the recipient of the 
honour) ‘ofa reputation for beneficence, of a capacity for or tendency (-sxés) 
towards doing good’. All these ‘marks of honour’ here specified, being 
intended for the use of the pudiic speaker, have themselves a public or 
national character. Eth. Nic. 1X 16, 1163 64, ras pew yap dperys xal ris 
evepyecias 4 Tipy yépas...oUr@ dé fyeww rovro Kal ev rais mwodtreiais aiverat. 
ov ydp riparat 6 pndév ayaboy r@ Kow@ ropi{wy ro xowor ydp Bidoras r@ Td 
Kowwoy evepyerourri, Tint) Bé Kowor. 

ov pyy ddAd] ‘not but that’, ‘though at the same time’, marks a qualifi- 
cation of, or exception to, too large and unlimited an assertion: od poy 
(GAws) GAAa (rode). ‘Those who have already done good are fairly and 
more than all others entitled to such signs of reputation—not however 
that this need be understood absolutely, so as to exclude the capacity or 
inclination to do good as a title to honour.’ 

) Sos § évravOa 4 wore] ‘either entirely, absolutely, or at particular 
places or times’. 

woAXot yap Oa puxpa Soxotvra x«.r.A.] Trifles acquire importance, and 
confer honour, on special occasions, under special circumstances of time 
and place. Thus what is in ordinary cases a very trifling and unimpor- 
tant action, as the gift of a cup of cold water, becomes under the circum- 
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stances in which Sir Philip Sidney gave it at the battle of Zutphen a 
renowned act of self-denial and heroism. And under other and different 
circumstances the same cup of water may assume an importance which 
does not naturally belong to it. ‘For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.’ Mark ix. 41, Matth. x. 42. 

pépn roysns]) Some of these are enumerated in Homer, Il. M 310, 
TAaixe, tin 3) voi reryunpecda padiora edpy re xpéaci tr nde wdeiows Sera- 
ecot ev Avurin; mavres 8é, Oeovs ds, eicopowot; Kai répevos vepoperOa peya 
pinta wap’ 6yOas,—xadcv, urartijs nal dpovpys mupopopoio; comp. Z 194, 
© 101, 

Ovoia] as those that were instituted by the Amphipolitans in honour 
of Brasidas, Eth. Nic. v 10, 1134 6 24, otov ro Overy Bpagide, Thuc. v 11, 
cat rd Aowrov of "ApqimoNirat mepiepEavres avrov Td pmmpetoy ws Tpwi Te 
évrépvovet cai riuas Be8axacw dydvas Kat érnoiovs bvoias x.r.A. Victorius 
quotes from Plutarch, Vit. Flam. c. 16, p. 378 B, the honours paid by the 
Chalcidians to T. Quinctius Flamininus, ére 8¢ xal xa@ ypas lepeis yetpo- 
Tovgros amedeixvuro Tirov, xa Ovcavres avrg ray orovday yevopevoy Gdovet 
warava weronpevoy. 

pyijpas év pérpots nal dvev pérpov] ‘Memorials in prose and verse’, pos- 
sibly epitaphs ; but rather, as these may be included in raga, to be under- 
stood (as Vict.) of poems and prose compositions #” memoriam, such as 
the English work that bears this title, poems in honour of the illustrious 
dead, and panegyrics in prose, like some of Isocrates’ speeches and 
Xenophon’s Agesilaus. Philosophical dialogues too were sometimes 
inscribed to the memory of departed friends and named after them, as 
Aristotle’s Gryllus and Eudemus, and Theophrastus’ Callisthenes, &c. 
Introd. p. 53. 

yépa] gifts of honour; as picBoi, ‘rewards of merit’, not money, for 
mere ws¢; such as privileges conferred on princes and persons of dis- 
tinction éx) pyrois yeépacw marpexat Bacideia, Thuc. I 13;. constantly in 
Homer, (Jars praecipua, donum praccipuum, principi prae aliis datum, 
Damm, Lex. Homer.) as the prime of the spoils, the fairest of the captives, 
xoupny, hv apa pot (Achilles) yépas é£edov vies "Axatov, Il. I 56, the largest 
portion of meat, or drink, at the banquet, Il. M 312 (quoted above). 
Eth. Nic. v. 10, 11345 8, proOos dpa ris 8oréos, rovro 8¢ tipsy Kai yépas. 
Fritzsche, ad h. 1, quotes. Plato, Rep. VII. 516 C, reuat nad eratvos xa yépa, 
and Legg. XI 922 A. 

repevn| From réyvew, something ‘cut off’ and appropriated, as a por- 
tion of land, to the special service of a. God or hero ; also to chieftains 
and kings during their lifetime for their own use. Frequent in Homer, 
as IL M 313 (u.s.). Z194, cal poy of Avxtoe répevos rapoy Efoyov dAdov, 
Y 184, 391. 

mpoeSpiat, rpopal 8nudotac] The privilege of the ‘foremost or front 
seat’ at public spectacles, public assemblies, games, the theatre, &c. 
(Herod. I 54, IX 73 &c.), and ‘maintenance at the public expense’; at 
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Athens in the Prytaneum or @ddos (Dem. de F. L. §§ 279, 361), cirnors év 
Iipvraveig, Arist. Ran. 764, Pac. 1084, Acharn, 125, Dem. u. s. and 
§§ 35, 259; both of these privileges were conferred in acknowledgment of 
meritorious public services, and are often named together, Arist. Equit. 
573, xal orparyyos ovd av eis | rdv mpd rov cirnow frno’ épopevos KXealve- 
roy’ | vov & day py mpoedpiav péepwor xat ra ciria, | ov paxeiobai paow. Ib. 
702, KAéwy droAG oe vi) ryy mpoedpiay Thy éx IlvAov. AX. i8ovd mpoedpiay’ 
oloy Swopai a’ dyad | éx ris mpoedpias Exyarov Oecpevoy. 709, AX. arrowed 
gov ray pvraveip citi. 

ra BapBupixa, olov mpooxwwjces| mpooxvenars, from mpos, and cuveiv; ‘to 
kiss’, denotes the oriental and ‘ barbarous’ custom of saluting by ‘kissing 
the hand to’ another, in token of inferiority and subjection, and thence is 
applied to any act of servrle obeisance or homage, or to worship and 
adoration in general: in the last or metaphorical sense it is found in 
most of the best Greek writers. This practice may very likely have been 
accompanied by the analogous one of prostration, as the two are often 
found associated together in one expression. It was distinctive of Or:- 
ental barbarism; and prevailed amongst the Medes, Herod. I 119, of 
Harpagus and Astyages, the Persians, Id. I 134, évyrvyydvovres 8° dAXy- 
Lora ey thot cdoiot, rp 8e dy tip Becyvoin ei cpotoi elas of cuvrvyxavorres. 
dyr yap rod spocayopevetw ddArjAous, Pid€ovas trois oropact. fy 8e # avrepos 
Umodeéorepos dAdlyp tas mapeds Pirdovras’ jv Be woAA@ FF ovrepos’ ayerve- 
orepos, rpoonityey mpooxuvées roy €repov, and the Egyptians 11 80, avr) rod 
mpooayopevew adAndous ey THO C8oics NpooKUYéovEL KaTLEVTES péxpL TOU youU- 
vatos Tyy xeipa. Obeisance by prostration, the saldém or kotoo, differs from 
this, though they probably were often used together. It isthe latter that 
is referred to, as a barbarous practice and unworthy of a free Greek, by 
Aeschylus, Agam. 919 (Dind.), and Pers. 594, comp. ! 52. They appear 
to be confounded by Euripides, Orest. 1507, mpooxurye o°, avaf, vopois 
BapBapocr mpormrvev. Plato distinguishes them, Legg. xX 887 Eg, 
mpoxuricess aua xal mpooxuyyces. Stallb., in his note on this passage 
of Plato, cites, in illustration of the apogxvsnois, Lucian. Encom. De- 
mosth. § 85, xal rj» xeipa rq oropart mpocayorras, ovdéy GAN’ 7 rpooKuveiy 
UredaBorv, [Cf. Isocr. Paneg. § 151, (of BapBapo:) eLerafcuevos mpos av- 
rois rots BaotNeios cal mpoxadcvdoupevos xal mdyra Tporov pixpoy dpoveiy 
pereravres, Ovnrdy pev dvdpa mpooxuvovyres nal dainova mpocayopevorres, 
x.t-A. S.] 

€xoraois is the abstract conception of ‘getting out of the way’. This 
‘making way or room’ for the passage of a person of rank seems also to 
have been characteristic of Persian manners. Victorius quotes Plutarch, 
Artax. c. II, p. 1016 C, ématpopevos 8é (6 Kipos) ry virp, cal peords dp 
oppis cat Opacovs, dceEnravve Bowy, ‘ éfloracbe srevix pot" ( out of the way, 
beggars’,) rovro 8¢ Heporor) modddats adrg Bowvros, ol pév “ekloravro mpoo~ 
xuvourres. Herodotus, 11 80, says of the Egyptians, cupdéporvra 8é xat 
rode Go Alyurrios Aver pouvoros Aaxedatpoviowce’ of vedrepor auréwy 
roics mpeoBurépoor cuvruyxdvorres etxovos rhs o8ov xal éxrparoyrat’ cal 
dmiovos €£ @&pns vmamoreara. So Simonides to Hiero (Xenoph. Hiero 
VII 2, comp. § 9), in enumerating his privileges as a tyrant, vranmoraévras 
3 dré réy Gaxey odeav re napayepeor: and Aristotle of the respect due 
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from youth to age, Eth. Nic. 1X 2, 1165 @ 28, nal mavri 3€ ro mpeaBurépo 
Trinny thy xa’ yAckiay, travacraces nal xaraxXloes nat rois rotovros. Cic. 
Cato Maior 18.63. On the deference paid to old age, enjoined dy /aw at 
Athens, see Aesch. c. Tim. § 24. Xen. Symp. 31, vravioravras 8€ pot 4dn 
Kal Odxav, xai dddv éfioravras of wAovorou’ and de Rep. Lac. xv 6, of the 
customs at Sparta, xal é3pas 8€ wavres vmavicravrat Baciei, wAnv ovK 
€popo: x.r.A. Another illustration of €earagcs is the custom, once gene- 
rally prevalent, of ‘giving the wall’ to a superior, as a mark of respect, 
céder le haut du pavé. (Dict. Acad. Fr.) (Ovid, Fasti, v 67, (senex) 
et medius tuvenum, non tndignantibus tpsis, tbat, et interior, si comes 
unus erat and Horace, Sat. II 5. 17, ‘comes exterior’. S.] 

mpooxuynces, exoraves|] The plural of adstract nouns denotes the 
various individual acts or moments or states included under the general 
conception. 

ddpa ra map’ éxdoros risa | ‘quae apud singulas gentes in pretio sunt’, 
Victorius: who illustrates by the olive crown as a prize in the Greek 
games, and quotes Horace, Ep. II 2. 32, clarus ob td factum donts orna- 
tur honestis, of the prize of valour, bearing a special value in the Roman 
Military service, assigned to ‘ Lucullus’ soldier’. Of the words by them- 
selves this interpretation is perfectly fair and natural; but in connexion 
with what follows (as Aristotle seems to have intended, «al yap ro 
8apoy...) they may be understood somewhat differently, and the sap’ 
éxaorots referred to ‘the individuals of the two classes’ mentioned imme- 
diately after, the dAroxpyyaro: and dirorepor. 

§ 10. goparos 8 dper} vyieia} Health, as a bodily excellence, neces- 
sarily implies vigour and the power of active exertion for the fulfilment of 
the duties of life, without these it is no dpery at all, and no subject of con- 
gratulation to the possessor. Health is said to be the dpery of the body, 
in reference to the doctrine of the proper égpyow of anything; see 
note on p. 40c.2§12. Life is the special function of the body (Eth. 
Nic. 1 6), and health is life in its best form, as far as the body is con- 
cerned. 

*‘Hpddixos] a famous physician, native of Selymbria, in Thrace on the 
Propontis ; to be distinguished from another less known physician, Gor- 
gias’ brother, of Leontini, Plat. Gorg. 448 B, 456 B. On Herodicus and 
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his medical practice, see Plat. Phaedr. 227 E, and Heindorf’s and Ast’s 
notes; also Rep, 111 406 A seq., where an account of him and his system 
of self-tormenting is given. Protag. 316 E}. 

ray avOpwrivev] See note on c. I § 7, &¢ ddas alrias dvOpwmas. 

§ 11. Personal beauty has no absolute standard or uniform expres- 
sion, manifesting itself in the same forms at all periods and under all 
circumstances. It is relative, not only to-the three stages of human life, 
youth, prime (dxyy) and old age, but also to the habits and functions 
natural and appropriate to each of those stages;. manly and athletic 
exercises, in the way of évaining, to youth; military service, the impera- 
tive duty of an active and able-bodied citizen, to middle age; sedentary 
and intellectual pursuits, to old age, yet so that strength and. vigour 
remain adequate to the endurance of ordinary or ‘necessary’ labours— 
extraordinary exertions, as in athletic exercises and service in the field, 
being no longer required. The habit ef body which is fitted to the 
exercise of these several functions at the corresponding period of life is 
a constituent element of its personal beauty. 

yéou pév ovv KadXos «.t.A.] When it is said that the beauty of a young 
man consists partly in the possession of a body in a serviceable state for 
undergoing the labours and pains incident to the race and feats of 
strength, the meaning seems to be that the robust habit of body and the 
muscular development required for the one, and the énaications of activ- 
ity combined with strength, which affear in the outward form, necessary 
for the other, are pleasant to the eye, both in themselves and also as 
suggesting a fitness or adaptation or harmony of the exterior of the per- 
son with the habits and pursuits which are appropriate to youth. 

pos amoAavo.y| means no more than the mere enjoyment afforded by 
the szgh¢ of personal beauty. Victorius, who suggests another interpre- 
tation, concludes finally in favour of this, 

of mévraOAct xadXtora] The combination of a natural aptitude or 

1 Macaulay, in his celebrated Essay on Bacon, Zain. Rev., July, 1837, selects 
these opinions: of Plato, which he describes at length from the passage of the 
Republic, as to the value of Herodicus’ system of medical practice, as one of the 
illustrations: of the contempt for all that is useful and practical which pervades 
the Platonic philosophy ; contrasting this, much to the disadvantage of the ancient 
philosopher, with the opposite spirit and tendency of the Baconian system, which 
aims, as he assumes, exclusively at practical. and attainable good, and promotes 
the investigation of truth solely with a view to the substantial and solid benefit of 
the human race. Schrader cites Dial. de Orat. xxi 4 Me in corpore quidem 
valetudinem medici probant, quae anims anxictate contingat. Parum ést uegrum 
non esse; fortem et lacium e alacrem volo. Prope abest ab infirmitate in qua sola 
sanilas laudatur. 
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capacity (weduxact mpos) for strength and speed, vigour and activity, as 
evidenced by success in the vartous exercises of the mévrafAor, and the 
outward expression of these faculties in the configuration of the body, 
when accompanied with beauty in the shape, symmetry, and expression 
of the features, is the highest form of personal beauty in the young man. 
‘Die tibung im Pentathlon war wegen der verschiedenartigkett der 
Junf wettkhampfe ganz vorziglhich das werk junger rustiger manner mit 
elastischem leibe. Die Pentathlen seichneten sich daher durch gleichmas- 
sige slarke der glieder, allseitige gewandtheit und korperlich harmo- 
nische bildung vor allen tibrigen vortheilhaft aus, und werden daher 
vom Aristoteles als die scthinsten Agonisten genannt! Krause, Gymn. 
u. Agon, der Griechen, Vol.1, p. 494, abschn. vt § 31. The exercise of 
the mévraOXoyv is therefore mentioned in the passage before us as belong- 
ing solely to the period of youth?. 

The mévrafAov consisted of five exercises as the name implies. These 
are enumerated in an epigram of Simonides, Anthol. 67 (73), Bergk, 
Fragm. Lyr. p. 791, 

“IoOua cal Iv60t Atopay 6 Sidtwvos évixa 
GApa, wo8axeinv, Sicxov, dxovra, mdAny, 
and in an epigram of unknown authorship quoted by Eustath. ad I]. ¥. 
p. 1320, Anthol. émeypapara adéomora CCCLIV, 
GApa moday, Sicxov re BoAn, Kal dxovros ¢pwy, 
nai 8popos, 48€ warn’ pla 8 Srdero mace redevry. 

The same five are named in the Schol. on Pind. Isthm. 1 35, and in 
the Schol. on Plat. Erast. c. 4. 135 D, maAn, olyuvvos (i.e. dxwv), dApa, 
Sioxos, xa¥ Spopes. On the mévraéXov and its contents, see Krause, Of. 
cit. p. 476 seq. abschn. VI § 29. 

Ilvypzy, boxing, was therefore not included in the séyraOXov ; and we 
are driven to suppose that the concluding words of § 14, 6 8 waos mévra- 
Odos,. which certainly according. to the ordinary laws of the interpretation 
of language ought to include it with the rest of the foregoing exercises, 
are one amongst many instances of Aristotle’s carelessness in expressing 
himself, and affirm something which he could not really have meant. 
gract, if it can be said to have any meaning at all, must be understood 
simply to imply, that the wéyra6kow combines in one the greatest number 
and variety of the single and separate exercises: Such is also the opinion 
_ of Krause, Of cit. p. 258,:n. 6. He observes that such a conclusion (as 
would naturally be drawn from the words of Arist.) is opposed to all the 


1 The réraOXos however, though by the number and variety of his accom- 
plishments he is superior to all other athletes, yet in regard. of certain speczal 
excellences, as compared for instance with the runner or wrestler, he is only 
second rate. Plat. Erast. 135. The philosopher in the popular sense, Aristotle’s 
wewadevpévos, the man of universal attainments, is compared to the all-accom- 
plished athlete. “Ap évvod oloy déyeus tov pildvogov dvdpa; Soxeis ydp po Aé-yew 
olow dy ri} aywrig eloly of wévrab\a wpds rovs Spoyéas 4} Tovs wadacrds. Kal yap 
éxeivos rourwy pev Nelwrovrat kard ra Tovrwr dOAa Kal Bevrepol eloe pds rovrous, Tap 
8d dAAwy dOAnray Tpw@ros Kal mKdow avrovs. 
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notices which we find in the ancient writers. Avistoteles konnte hier in 
bekannten dingen die mehr worte bediirfende deutlichkeit einer gedrun- 
genen pracisen, und in gemessener gradation fortschrettender redewetse, 
welche thm eigenthimlich ist, aufopfern, da ja doch jedem Hellenen die 
Siinf bestandthetle des Pentathlon bekannt waren. 

axpdfovros 0é x.r.A.]| The simplest way of filling up the elliptical con- 
struction seems to be to supply xaAAog after axpafovros, and yépovros in 
the next clause, and meduxevas from the zmmediately preceding mwedixacw 
after soAeuixovs in the former clause and ixavoy in the latter. The re- 
quired sense may be equally well supplied by repeating (as Victorius) the 
first words of the sentence, dxuaforros 8€ (xadXos) (ro) wpos peév trovous tows 
woAeutxovs (xpyoiov éxyeww TO capa); but the consideration of the imme- 
diate proximity of wed@vxaow seems more in favour of the other. 

ixavov] fit for, strong enough for, capable of. 

dAvirov}] causing no pain, no painful impression or repulsion, in con- 
sequence of the absence of all the ordinary deformities or disfigurements 
incident to old age. 

dy ro yipas AwBarat] i.e. éxeivwy & To yijpas AwBarat. This unusual and 
irregular form of attraction of the relative to the case of its antecedent, 
where, had the antecedent been expressed, the relative should have been 
the nominative to a succeeding verb, is exemplified by Matthiae, Gr. Gr. 
§ 473, obs. 1, from Herod. 1 68, ov&éy nw elddres trav Hv..., Thuc, VII 67 
ad’ ay nuiv wapecxevacta. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 334 C é&y rovrows 
ois pedres CerGar, de Rep. V 465 D, evdatpovifovras éxeivos dy rovrots vrap- 
xe. Dem. de Cor. p. 318, 19, § 277, oud’ éf’ & cupheper rH moet xpArat. 
And from Aristotle, this passage, and Rhet. 1 2, 11, é€ dy érvyer. In 
Dem. c. Steph. p. 1116, wept ay py xarnyopytat Aéyew, which has been 
cited as an instance, xarnyopnra is the irregular passive ‘has been ac- 
cused’, and therefore epi oy need not be interpreted as wep) éxeivay d; it 
is for wept éxeivay rept oy. Another doubtful example is Eur. Med. 262, 
rov dovra r avr@ Ovyarép’, 4 rT eyjnparo, where Seidler retains this (the 
v.1.), and regards 9» as a case of attraction for avr#v 7. An analogous 
case of this kind of attraction is Sophocles’ otas y’ ¢pov, Trach. 443, for 
ia éye els. 

§ 12. loys] bodily strength, is defined, in a very superficial and per- 
functory manner, with a special view to strength in personal encounter— 
as appears in the several forms it takes, though it is afterwards more 
definitely expressed in dywmorixy aperq—as the power of moving some 
one else (€repov may possibly be neuter, something else, anything whatso- 
ever), by pulling, or pushing, or lifting (possibly referring to the encounter 
of Herakles with Antaeus, who showed his great strength by ‘lifting’ 
him off the ground into the air; or, if érepoy be neuter, by lifting any 
heavy weight), or squeezing, or crushing ; which seems to be intended for 
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a complete analysis of the different ways in which a person or thing can 
be ‘moved’ by another. 

§ 13. pei{ou] agrees with revi understood after dpery: the accusative 
peifova, with riva understood in ro Umrepéxerv, would be more usual. Two 
MSS read pei{ova. ‘Excellence in size’ implies superiority over the 
average (people in general), in length (height), depth (thickness), and 
breadth, but only (superior) to such an extent as not to impede the 
motions (of the body) by the excess (of size), lit. to one being only 
so much greater as not to make the body’s motions (slower than they 
otherwise would be, or than they ought to be, i.e.) foo slow. Mjxos, 
Babos, and wAdros are the three dimensions of space; bit it is not quite 
certain how they are applied here to the proportions of the human body ; 
pijxos or Babos might possibly represent the abstract height. I have 
taken pijxos in this sense here because it is found in Homer to represent 
the ‘stature’ of a man, and paxioros for ‘tallest’. Odys. A’. 309, Otus 
and Ephialtes, ots 8: paxlorovus bpéeWe (eidwpos dpovpa, and 312, drdp pijxés 
ye yeverOnv évvecpyui. v. 71, of the daughters of Pandareus, pijxos & 
érop “Aprejts ayy, and in Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 11 5, els piixos avédver Oat 
ra gopara, Mixos therefore is the man’s height, mAdros the breadth of the 
body, measuring from right to left, and BaOos the depth or thickness, 
measuring in the direction backwards and forwards. Bados, though it can 
be applied to vertical measure, up and down, yet as in the ordinary lan- 
guage it represents only what is Je/ow us, and not what is above, could 
hardly be applied to the more than average stature of a /a// man. 

§ 14. é« peyéBous xai icxvos] for boxing and wrestling ; raxous, for the 
foot-race. 

kal yap o raxvs iaxvpos éorw] seems to be added as a mere passing 
observation, or note upon rdyous: and the yap, which implies that this 
clause gives a reason for the preceding, must therefore be regarded as 
due to mere carelessness of writing, there being no logical connexion 
between the two sentences. (If there were any such connexion between 
the two, the meaning could only be, that the relation of strength and 
speed as genus and sfecies, speed being only a variety of strength, is the 
reason for the introduction of rayos into the list of agonistic virtues: the 
fact being that this could only be a reason for omitting it.) 

pinreyw tacere, purreiv tactare, of a repeated action. Hermann ad Aiac. 
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235, Trach. 776. See also Lobeck, Aj. 239, p. 1771. This distinction, 
which has been doubted by some scholars, is now I believe generally 
accepted. At all events it applies very well here, where the simple notion 
of flinging or hurling, once for all, from you, as a stone, would be quite 
inappropriate to the motion of the legs intended to be described. pemreipy 
ra oxéAn is to ‘toss about’ or ‘swing the legs’, backwards and forwards, 
again and again. 

xiveiy moppw| ‘to take long strides’. 

doa: ri sAnyy| in boxing, to push or thrust away from you by the 
blow, so as aliguem de statu deicere; as when you knock a man down. 

ducorépots rovros}| These two last, boxing and wrestling ; not running. 
Supply therefore, in explanation of dudorépots, OrAiBew nai xaréxewv, nai 
doar rj wAry7 Svvauevos. Victorius (and also Krause, u. s., p. 534, R- 1) 
quotes Plut. Symp. 4, drs yap pepcxra: ro mayxparioy &x re mvypns Kai waAns, 
8jAov, and Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 8, 13, as confirming Aristotle’s statement, 
Other ancient authorities are given in Krause’s notes. 

On the Jancratium, and the size, strength, and skill required by those 
who engaged in it, see Krause, u.s. p. 534—538, adschn. VI § 41. 

Compare with the four preceding sections the following passage of 
Plato on the use of athletic exercises. Legg. VIII 832 E seq. €ors your may- 
Tov mwoAepixeraroy 9 ooparos ofurns Wavras, 4 pev dd Tay wodey, 4 Be 
kai amd Tov xeipar Guyeiy pew nal Edely 7 ray woday, 4 8é év rais cup- 
soxais (the srayxparcoy, and especially wrestling) paxy. cat ovoraors loxvos 
kal popns seopern. 

§ 15. evynpia] supr. § 4, ‘fortunate old age, good fortune or happiness 
in old age’. 

Bpadurns] ‘ tardiness’, i.e. slow approach or progress. 

evynpws] occurs under the form edynpos in Hippocrates, and Ar. Hist. 
Anim. IX 12, 3. 


1 Lobeck in his elaborate dissertation on the question seems to leave the 
matter in doubt; and no doubt, from the uncertainty of the Mss readings, the 
distinction of the two forms of the verb being shewn in most cases merely by the 
difference of accent, it is difficult to decide in any particular case which of the two 
forms is to be preferred: and Lobeck shews by examples that (so far as the reading 
is to be depended on) the same notion of the verb is expressed indifferently by 
either form. At the same time in the somewhat obscure summing up at the 
conclusion of his note, he seems (2s I understand him) to be in favour, as a 
general principle, of the hypothesis, that a difference of form in the termination of 
a verb radically the same (he cites [AAw or efAAw and its numerous varieties as a 
remarkable instance) does express a corresponding variety in the signification ; as 
in the instance given, the various terminations correspond to different varieties of 
the general notion of ‘rolling’. 
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dvev rvyns] in Muretus’ excellent emendation of v. L ay evrvyns. 

dors 8¢ rts x.r.A.] The causes of length and shortness of life in plants 
and animals are further investigated in the little treatise swept paxpo- 
Bisrnros xal BpaxvBiornros, in the coilection of tracts called the Parva 
Naturalia, appended to the work mepl Wouyxijs. They all belong to the 
‘ Physical’ department of philosophy. 1. p. nal Bp. I § 4. 

GAN’ ovdev 9 dxptBodrcyia x.7.A.] Nice, exact, or scientific analysis and 
the treatment of a subject in minute detail, are out of place in a rhetorical 
treatise. Any further details on the subject of longevity would be useless 
to the rhetorician. On the various senses of axpi8ea, see Grant on Eth. 
Nic. 1 7, 18: and on the mode of handling a subject appropriate to Rhe- 
toric, Introd. on the ‘materials of Rhetoric’, p. 11—14. 

§ 16. ere 6 rotovros pidos «.t.A.] ‘all such are friends, as, when they 
think anything good for some particular person’ (éxeiym, some one in par- 
ticular, ‘haf particular person, whoever it may be) ‘are inclined to do it for 
his sake’. In this definition, friendship or love is described as a state of 
mind, a moral habit or disposition, not as a natural affection. The desire 
of doing our friend good for his own sake is a necessary accompaniment 
and consequence of the feeling or affection, but not identical with it. The 
definition is ‘rhetorical’, and does not give the ‘essence’ of the thing, as 
a scientific definition would. The definition of d:Ata as a raGos, II 4, 2, is 
in exact conformity with this, and equally deficient. In the Ethics, v111 
2, after quoting some of the ordinary current notions of love to be found 
in the preceding poets and philosophers, he proceeds to the establishment 
of hisown. And here again the same conception of it reappears in the 
words rq 8¢ hd agi seiv BovdecOa rdyaba exeivov Evexa. Accordingly 
diria is evvona év dvrimerovOdct, reciprocal goodwill or affection ; the reci- 
procity being essential to true g:Aia or affection of two human beings 
to one another. For though we may be ‘fond’ of wine, diAowvos, or ‘fond’ 
of animals, there is in these cases no true reciprocity of affection. Fur- 
ther, since ‘fondness’ is applicable to three classes of objects, the good, 
the pleasant, and the useful, three classes of corresponding ‘friendships’ 
or ‘fondnesses’ are hereby determined ; but only the first of them, the 
love of the good, is the basis of true and perfect love; and consequently 
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the highest and perfect form of ‘love’ can only exist between the good, 
rereia & doriv 4 rav dyaddy didla cal nar’ dperny époiwy' obros yap rdyaF, 
Gpoiws BovAovrat dAAnAots, 9 dyaboi’ dyabol 8 eici xaf avrovs, C. 4, init. 
In the concluding definition of c. 2, the yee/ing or loving disposition is 
introduced in the word evvoeiy, 8ei dpa evvoeiy dAAnAcs cat BovrerOat 
rayaba py AavOavovras & ev tt Trav eipnuevwy. These rd elpnuéva are 
the three objects of affection. This is therefore the general conception of 
love according to Aristotle. The highest form of Auman love or friend- 
ship would be evvoeiv...8:a ro ayabov. 

érucxeis] Note on c. 2 § 4, p. 30. 

§ 17. evruxia] ‘good fortune or luck’, accidental, transitory, frag- 
mentary, is opposed to evdatzovia, complete, permanent, substantial hap- 
piness, the essence of which resides in its avrapxeia or independence of all 
accidental and external conditions. Eth. Nic. 11 5 (Bekk.), 1097 4 6 seq. 
X 7, 1176 @ 27 (on Oewpnrixy as the highest happiness). Polit. Iv (VII), 1, 
1323 5 23, paprupt r@ beg xpwpévors, bs evdaipwv pév dors nal paxapsos, de 
ovdéy 8¢ ray éfwrepixadv dyaddy adda 8s’ avroy avrés cal rp wows Tis elvas 
Ty duo, érel cal rhy evruxiay ris evdatpovias 8:a tabr’ dvayxaiov érépay 
elva’ rav pév yap éxros ayabdy airioy ravroparov xal 4 rvyn, Bixaos 8 
ovdels ovdé cadhpav azo rvxns ovde dia THY TUxny dori. Eur. Med. 1229, 
cABou & émippvevros evruxéorepos GAXov yevorr’ ay dAXos, evdaipwv 8 dy 
od, where Paley quotes, Troad. 509, rav & ev8atpovey pndéva vopifer evru- 
xeiv mpiy Gy Oavp, explaining the distinction ; and Androm. 420, facoy per 
GAyet Svoruxay 8 evdaipovet. 

9 tUxn airia] On Aristotle’s conception of ruyn as ‘a cause’, with fur- 
ther details, see Introd. Appendix c to Bk. I c. 10, p. 218—224. On this 
passage, p. 223. 

yiyveoOa xai Umapxew] ‘acquisition or possession’. «af in this and 
similar cases is properly rendered by ‘or’. Aristotle frequently expresses 
as a combination two things which are not actually, but only hypo- 
thetically, combined in the conception, which we therefore more correctly 
represent as an alternative. 

airia 3 tux évioy dy xal al réxva:] ‘Simplicius, ad Phys. 11 p. 73, 6, inter 
alia haec habet: xai ray mowray 8é Eno wavra oxeddv els rv rixnv Gyov- 
ow, aore kal ris Téxvns olxeiay avrny soley, A€yorres, Téxvn TUxnY eorepte 
kal ruxn téxvny (Agathon ap. Ar. Eth. Nic. vI 4"). roy edruyourra 8¢ nal 
dpoveiy haoi (Eur. Fragm. Inc. 204). mpos 8€ rovros spapev Ema rev 
amo Téxvys ywopevew kat dro ruxns ywopueva’ Kal yap vylea cal dwé riyns Bonet 
yiverOat Gonep dnd téxms Sioas yap cal mov ris Wuypov Tap yéyovrer 


1 xal rpdxov revd wepl ri abrd dcr } rixn Kal} réxvy, xaOdwep xal 'AydOwe 
gral, réxon Tiny, K.T.A, 
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vyijs. These are illustrated in the text by two examples ; health, which 
may be due to chance as well as art ; and beauty and strength, to chance 
as well as nature, 

dréyveay| ‘independent of art’. 

olov dawyv 7 dvats|] The contradiction between this and the statements 
in the scientific Physics is pointed out in the Introd., u.s., p. 223. 

évdéxerat 8€ Kai rapa vow elva:] Most probably a mere occasional and 
parenthetical note, according to the usual practice of this author (comp. 
§ 14), ‘chance may give rise not only to things natural and independent 
of nature, but also to things unnatural, monstrous, or abnormal’, ra rapa 
vow répara: on which see the reff. in Introd. p. 225. Compare the def. 
of dvors in 1 10, 13, Bdfece 8 Gy nat 4 rvyxn alria elvar ray roovTwy, i.e. rdY 
apa vow. In this case the colon should be retained after elva, the 
connexion being carried on from oloy dcay n vats to vytelas pew x.7.A. aS 
examples, ay al réxva, xal 7 vows airia, and the wofe parenthetical. 

Bonitz, however, Aristotel. Stud. 1 87, would alter the punctuation, 
placing a comma at edya:, and connecting this clause closely with the pre- 
ceding, in the sense, ‘of which the cause is nature, but (which) may be 
also contrary to nature’: regarding this as an instance of the Aristotelian 
custom of ‘not repeating the relative in the second of two co-ordinated 
members’, illustrated by Waitz, Organ. 25 4 35, and certainly common 
enough in our author. This is further supported by Muretus, who 
translates, ‘quae natura efficiuntur, ita tamen ut etiam praeter naturam 
evenire possint.’ 

The words quoted above from I 10, 3, seem to me to be in favour of 
the former interpretation : and the practice of introducing ‘notes’ of this 
kind is at least as common with Aristotle as that which is noticed by 
Bonitz. 

ors 8é xal rev mapa Adyov dyabay airia r¥xn] Phys. 197 @ 18, cai ro havat 
elval rt mapadoyov TH» TUxny GpOas’ oO yap Adyos ff Tay del Ovrav 7H TaY ws ém 
To TONAL, ¥ 3€ TUXN €v TOIs yeyvouevots mapa Tavra’ wot’ éresdy adpioTa Ta ToL- 
avra, kal 1) TUxn doptoros. See further in Introd. p. 221. 

Tov tAnoiov] (svros, iorayevov), ‘one’s next neighbour’, as 6 wéAas. In 
Plat. Theaet. 174 C, itis distinguished from yetrwy, o mAnctoy Kai o yeltor, 
having a more extended and general sense, ‘a fellow-creature’. 

4 ef py WAGE povos dei horray x.r.A.] ‘Or if one who was in the constant 
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habit of visiting a certain place (pe erav, to go backwards and forwards, 
ever and anon, repeatedly, to frequent, haunt) ‘was the only one that failed 
to go (on some particular occasion), whilst those that went only once 
(drraf, once for all) all perished’. It is possible that this sense of repe- 
tition in the verbal termination gy may be the origin of the other signi- 
fication of ‘disease’ illustrated on the word mvevoriay, c. 2 § 18 p. 45. 
A too-frequently repeated action might very well be interpreted as a 
diseased habit. 

§ 18. Gray wep) éraivou x.r.A.] i. e. in c. 9 of this book, the chapter on the 
topics of encomium and censure, proper to the encomiastic or epideictic 
branch of Rhetoric. 


CHAP. VI. 


On the purport of this chapter, its principal divisions, and connexion 
with the general plan of the work, see Introd. p. 177. 

$1. i Umapyovray] On this addition over and above the theory, see 
note on c. 3 § 4; and Introd. p. 120. 

Bovdevorra: 8e...ray mpos ro réAos] Eth. Nic. 111 5, 1112 8 12, BovAev- 
opeOa 8€ ov epi ray reAoy GAda wepl Tov mpds Ta TéEAn. (This is because 
the means are within our own power to attain, the ends are not. BovAevo- 
peOa S€ wept ray ed’ nuiv wpaxrev, 1112 a 31, daa yiveras 80 yyov...xepi 
rovrov Bovdevopeda, Ib. line 12, and this is afterwards repeated.) Ovre yap 
larpos BovAeveras el vyudoes, odre pyrep ef weioet, ovTE moALTiKos el Eevvopiay 
mowmoet, ovde rev Nowy ovdels wept rou réXous’ GAAGa Oepevos rédos Tt, Was 
cai dia rivwy ora: oxomovci, x.r.A. Ib. 5 34, ove a» ov ely BovAevroy ro 
réXos, GANG Ta Mpos Ta TEAn. 

orotxeia] i.e. rorous, the ‘Elements’, the primary topics of the subject 
‘good’. See Introd. p. 127, 8. 

dthos}] See note on p. 30, c. 2 § 4. The sense in which dwAds is here 
intended is evidently that of good in general, as a general or abstract 
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conception, opposed to xa éxaoroy special and particular goods. Schra- 
der’s rendering extra comparationem, if it means, as it seems to do, 
‘absolute good’, ‘good in. itself’, opposed to ‘relative’ or ‘human good’— 
that which cannot be compared with, i.e. has no relation to, any other 
kind of good, but exists in itself independently—is certainly wrong. 
‘Absolute good’ can‘have nbd place in a rhetorical system or in the prac- 
tice of the rhetorician; such a definition would be in direct violation of 
the principle so often laid down by Aristotle, that the rhetorical method 
must be in conformity with the materials of the art, of a popular and 
practical character, adapted to the understanding of an unlearned and 
unscientific audience. This is especially the case with definitions. See 
Introd. p. 12, 13. The general notion of good is first considered in 
§§ 1—3, and then this is applied and illustrated in particulars in the 
remainder of the chapter. 

§ 2. form d9 dyadov x.r.A.] The ‘popular’ character of these defini- 
tions is marked by the introductory gora, ‘let it be taken for granted’; no 
demonstration is required, any current notion of good will serve our 
purpose. The same phraseology occurs again in a similar case, c. 7 § 2, 
dorm 3: vmepexov xr-A.: C..5 § 3,-and 10 § 3. 

First, ‘Good is anything that is in itself and for its own sake 
desirable (an object of choice), and that for whose sake we choose some- 
thing else (which is the ulterior end of our preference for anything); and 
that which is the universal aim, either of everything or’.(as a qualification to 
exclude inanimate things) ‘everything that has sensation or reason, or 
(would be their aim) if ‘they were to acguire the reasoning faculty’ (sup- 
posing they have it not yet, as infants and beasts). Comp. c. 7 § 21, 
o AaSovra ra wpaypara (anything) dpomow Ear’ ay exacrov!. 

The first of these two definitions, which represents Good as desirable 
in and for itself, and as.¢Aaé to obtain which we choose something else, is 
in fact identical with the second which describes it as the ultimate end 
or aim of all action and desire, only differing from it in terms. Every 
thing that we choose or desire, and every act that we perform, is as the 
means to one universal end, the Good. This view-of the nature of Good 
is laid down and illustrated in the ‘first chapter of the Nic. Eth. zaca 
réxvn cat waca pebodos, cpotws b¢ mpatis re nul mpoaipects, dyabov rivis 
épier Oat Bonet” 8: Karas drepyvarro {it is a-current, popular, definition of) 
rayabov, ov mavr’ épierar—ei 87 Tt x€Aos €ore Trav RpaxTdy 0 80 avro Bovu- 
AopeOa, rdAda 8 &a rovro (the means to the universal end) xai yu) wdyra 
&:’ repo alpovpebu, (there is something, i.e. Good, which we desire only 
for itself,)...89A0r os Tour Gy ely réyaOov xal rd Gpicroy, and so on. Comp. 
c. §. Similarly at the commencement of the Politics, we find that this is 
the end of states as well as individuals, because rod <lvat 8oxovvros dyabou 


2 Schrader quotes‘Cic. de Fin. 111, om est igitur voluplas bonum. Hoc ne 
statuam quidem dicturam pater atebat, si logui possel. V. 14, carum eiam rerum 
quas terra gignit educatio quacdam et perfectio est—ut ipsae vites, si logui possent, ila 
se tractandas tuendasque esse faterentur. Add Aesch. Agam, 37, olxos 3° aurds el 
POoyyhy AdBa cagdécrar’ dy Adzecey, Eur, Iph. Taur. 51. 
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Xapty wavra mparroves mavres. Comp. III 12, init. Metaph. B 2, 996 2 
23—26, A 3, 983 @ 31, TO ov Evexa Kal rdyabov. 

The same view of the nature of Good is to be found equally in Plato, 
from whom Aristotle may have derived it. See, for instance, Phileb. 53 E, 
seq. particularly 54 C, where good is proved to be the od évexa, or univer- 
sal end. Sympos. 205 A, where happiness, which consists in the posses- 
sion of good, is similarly represented. Gorg. 499 E, réAos eivas amacov 
rav mpakewy To dyaboy, Kal éxeivou évexev deiv mavra rdAXa mparrecOat, add’ 
ovx éxeivo ray GAAov. Euthyd. c. 8, 278 E, seq. 

xal doa 6 yous x.r.A.] ‘ And all that reason in general, or universal reason, 
would assign to each of us, and all that the individual reason assigns to 
each of us, ¢kaf is good to every human being’. That is, all that this 
supreme or universal reason or the particular reason of each individual, 
would assign as suitable to each; the former what is good for all alike, the 
latter what is good for each particular individual; since these sometimes 
differ: or, as Schrader interprets it, the universal reason that dictates 
general principles or rules of action, as contrasted with o vovs 6 meph 
éxucrov, mens quae de singularibus decernit, which decides in special and 
individual cases. The reason as an agent is here opposed to mere 
nature, or to a blind natural impulse; the choice of good is a reasonable 
choice, good is what reason universal or individual would necessarily 
choose. (vote stands here in a general sense for the special faculty or part 
of it dpovnais?, the practical reason, the calculating discursive and moral 
part of the intellect, which directs us in our choice between good and 
evil. In Eth. Nic. VI, vovs in its proper sense, the intuitive and specu- 
lative reason, is distinguished from the &cavora or discursive intellect, and 
its special virtue pornos or practical wisdom). 

‘Or that, by the presence of which anything (not only man in soul and 
body, but also things inanimate) is put in a healthy or proper condition 
(is made what it ought to be, what is best for it to be) and made self- 
sufficing (independent of all external conditions), and self-sufficiency or 
independence in general’. On avrdpxeia see note on § 3 of Chapter V, 
Pp. 74, aurapreta {wys. It is thus briefly defined Pol. Iv {vIl) 5, init. ro 
navra vrapxew xat Seicbat un Oevos. 

‘Or any thing that is productive or preservative of (tends to produce or 
preserve) things of that sort, or that which is attended by such, or things 
that have a tendency to prevent and destroy the opposites of these’. 
These forms of good belong to a lower order, subordinate to ra xa@’ avra 
ayaéa, as means tothe end. Eth. Nic.1 4, 1096 6 10, AéyerOar 8¢ nal dy 
eldos ra cal’ avira Ssoxdpeva cal dyaropeva, rd 8¢ rowntixd rovray } dudax- 
Tina Tes 7} TOY dvavrioy KwAuTiKa 66a Tavra AéyecGas Kat Tporoy dAdo». 


1 This is actually substituted for robs in the corresponding passages c. 7 § a1. 
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§ 3. dxodoubet 8¢ dixas] ‘the term attending upon admits of two dif- 
ferent senses, either simultaneous (attendance, accompaniment) or sub- 
sequent (consequence), as knowledge attends on learning subsequently, 
but life on health simultaneously?’, dxoAovOetv and éwerOa are both used 
in logic to denote not merely something that follows, a ‘consequence’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the words, but also an invariable or necessary 
attendant or concomitant in five different senses: (1) a preceding con- 
comitant, or antecedent, Top. 2, 117 @ 11, xal yap mporepov cal vorepoy 
€merat, as learning is always preceded by ignorance; Categ. c. 12, xpo- 
Tepoy Erepoy érépou A€yeras rerpayds...devrepoy 8 ro py} avriotpEepoy xara Thy 
Tov elvat dxodovbnaww, oloy rd év roy Svo mporepoy’ Svoiy per yap ovrwy dxo- 
Aovbet evOis rd ev elvat, wr.A. (2) a Simultaneous concomitant, dua: as 
health and life, Rhet. 1 6, 3; 7, 5. (3) a sudseguent concomitant, or ‘con- 
sequent’, vorepov, as learning is followed by knowledge, Rhet. ll. cc. 
(4) Suvaper, a virtual concomitant, by tmp lication, as sacrilege necessarily 
implies, includes potentially or virtually the notion of theft or fraud, by 
the rule omne maius continet in se minus, and (5) reciprocal contra- 
aictories regarded as consequents, Top. B 8, 113 4 25, 9 xara ry avridagw 
axoXovbnots, OF dvtiatnyyopoupevws, Where two terms or propositions are 
‘convertible’, dyriorpepes: such are 6 avOpwmos (gor, and ro py (ao ove 
dvOperos : ro py) 78v ov Kadoy, and ro caddy dv. It seems from this as if the 
primary sense of dxoAovOely were to attend or wait upon, and that that of 
‘following’ is a special and secondary signification under the general 
notion of accompaniment. Hence dxoAovdos becomes Pedisseguus, a 
constant attendant, footman, or ‘follower’. The ‘simultaneous’ kind of 
accompaniment appears also in this word sometimes even in the ordinary 
language, as when Plato writes, Menex. 249 D, dxoAovdec per’ éuov, Lach. 
187 D, wera rou marpos axoAovJov: and similarly Demosthenes and the 
Orators ; and Xenophon joins it with ov». Diog. Laert. vil § 125, ras & 
dperas Aéyovow dyraxodovbeiy dAArjAais, Kal roy piay Exovra mdcas éxety, of 
the Stoics. Plutarch, de Repugn. Stoic. c. 27, p. 1045 E, attributes the 
same doctrine in the same words to Chrysippus. 

nal ra rrountixa tptyos| This triple division of productive causes or 
conditions is thus explained by Majoragius. ‘ Ponit tres species rerum 
conficientium quae ita distingui possunt. Quae conficiunt, aut sunt a 


1 So Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v 10. 7§. Sad haec consequentia dico, dxbdovOa ; 
est enim consequens sapientiae bontifas: illa sequentia, wapemdpeva, guae postea 
Sacta sunt aut futura...hoc temporis, illud naturae. 
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is kai avi pelCovos Kaxou éAaTTovos’ w yap UTEp- P. 1362 6, 
natura, h. e. intrinsecus, aut extrinsecus adhibentur. A natura sunt, ut 
temperies humorum, et bona corporis constitutio, conficiens est bonae 
valetudinis. Quae extrinsecus adhibentur aut sunt tanquam instrumenta, 
aut sunt actiones ; instrumenta, ut cibaria:...actiones, ut exercitatio cor- 
poris, et deambulatio, quae frequenter bonam valetudinem efficit.’ This 
account, though correct in the main, requires a little further explanation 
and modification. The ground of the distinction of the first of the three 
classes, of which the illustration is 76 Uysaiveey, the healthy state of body, 
active, actual health, as produced by.vyela, health in itself, we learn from 
two passages of the Nic. Eth. First, VI 13, 1144 @ 4, wetra nai srovoton pev 
(avrat ai dpera}) ovy os larpixi) vylevay, GAN’ ds 7.vyiea, obras 7 codia evdai- 
poviav® pépos yap ovea Tis GAns dperijs rp €xerOas rorei nal rp evepyeiv evdal- 
pova. Here vyiea itself represents the formal cause of health, which is in- 
ternal and essential (pépas, €yeoOat), and developes, quickens, and stimulates 
the bodily functions into healthy activity, gives health an active reality 
(€vepyet), and is therefore contrasted with the efficient, and external cause, 
the physician, who, as the Paraphrast on the parallel passage, X 4, says, 
ouvrnpe: xal pudarret, cai Orrws mapapeivy (yret. The second passage, X 4, 
1174 6 25, is again an illustration : ov roy avroy 8¢ rorov 7 re nov) TedeLwt 
Kal To aig@nrov re Kal 9 atoOnois, cmovdaia Gyra, domep ovd? 4 vyiewa Kai 
6 larpos dpoiws atria dors tov vytaivey : on which the Paraphrast’s (Andro- 
nicus Rhodius) commentary is, 9} pév yap avr) roset py ovea (i. €. évépyesa, 
not ‘ non-existent’) ry rov vytaivery evépyeray, 6 8¢ ouvrnpel «.7.A. as before. 
The second and third divisions represent two kinds of extraneous causes 
or conditions, distinguished from this formal, intrinsic cause. These are 
first, necessary conditions, as of health, represented by food; and se- 
condly, probable conditions, as exercise, which, as Aristotle adds, only 
produces health émi ro sroAv. 

§ 4. We now proceed to the application or illustration of the 
general principles laid down in the three first sections, which continues 
to the end of the chapter ; rovray 8€ xespévwv x.r.A. Application of the 
two topics of ‘consequents’, dua and darepoy dxodovbeiy : the receipt of all 
good things is an instance of the latter, because it is followed by the 
possession of good things ; and the loss or riddance of evil things, which 
is accompanied simultaneously by the relief from what is bad, exempli- 
fies the former. This latter conclusion rests upon the principle, here 
understood, but stated in § 18, ¢ rd évavrioy xaxcy, rovr dyaOov. Comp. also 
Top. I 2, 117 6 2, on Anes and droBokai. 

$5. @ yap vmepexe: xr.d.] ‘for the amount of the excess of the greater 
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over the less, the same is the measure of the gain of the one (good) and 
the loss of the other (evil)’. yiveras, ‘becomes’, i.e. ‘amounts to’. The 
excess of the greater over the lesser good, and the excess of the greater 
over the lesser evil, is the measure of the gain in the one case, and the 
loss in the other; the loss of the evs? being a gain, by the same rule as 
before, @ 16 évavriov xaxov, rovr’ dyabcy. 

§ 6. srourexal...xat mpoxrixai) virtues, besides being ‘productive of 
good’, like many other things, have also this special peculiarity, that 
they are effective of good by action. The distinction is, that whereas 
soeiy tends to some épyoy or substantial enduring result, as a picture, 
or statue, or other work of art, the end of mparrew is action itself, and 
there is no further result. See the commencement of the Nic. Eth., and 
what is there said about these two réAy. Ethics and Rhetoric are spax- 
rixal réxvat, the arts of the painter and statuary socrexal: Compare 
Introd. pp. 16—19. By the distinction here taken we find brought into 
view the specially ‘practical’ character of the virtues, which, like the 
art that describes them, end in action: though besides-this, some of the 
virtues, at any rate, produce lasting effect, and leave results. beyond the 
mere performance of the act, some Josttive benefit (as an épyov) to an 
individual or the community. But the words here distinguished are else- 
where employed indifferently to express generally the power of producing 
an effect or result, as appears in the comparison of 5 § 3; 16;6§2. Of 
the two, roinrixés 18 most frequently used’ in the expression of this con- 
ception, as may be seen in the following sections. 

All moral virtues must necessarily be each.a form of good: for they 
produce a good moral habit, or condition, or constitution in those that 
possess them, and are besides productive (and'effective) of good'in their 
actions and the results of these. 

‘Each of them, its substance or true nature’ (the first Category, ri dori, 
ovaia, substance what the thing is, really and essentially), ‘and qualities’ 
(the third Category), ‘must be treated separately, ywpis, apart’. This is 
done in c. 9. The contents of the chapter to which reference is here 
made shew that dperaf are here confined to the #@:cai or moral virtues, 
the ‘virtues’ Jar excellence, and do not include physica], or any other, 
“excellences’. 

§ 7. xal riv y8ovnv dyaOov efvac] What is here taken for granted, as 
universally admitted, that pleasure is good (though not necessarily she 
good) is in both the treatises on pleasure, in the 6th and roth books of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, carefully investigated and discussed, and the 
opinions held upon the question by preceding philosophers, as Eudoxus 
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and Plato, examined, Bk. VII, c. 12, seq. and X, c. 2. Aristotle’s conclu- 
sion (in Bk. x) is that though pleasure may be regarded as good it is not 
the good, i.e. the supreme good, good in itself, because there are some 
pleasures which are not proper objects of choice and therefore not good. 
Eudemus (if the seventh book be his), seems rather to be inclined to the 
contrary view; it is said at any rate, c. 14, init, avayen oy ray ydovny 
dyaoy rt eivac, and three lines further, dptoroy +” ovdev xodves ndovjy ria 
elva. And at the beginning of c. 13, in answer to Plato’s objection in 
the Philebus, we find, drs 8’ ov cvpBaiver dca radra pr) etvat dyabdy pnde rd 
Gpurrov, x reavee 8jXov. This difference of view between the master and 
pupil (on the supposition that Eudemus is the author of Bk. vir) is in 
fact in exact conformity with the difference of their respective definitions 
of pleasure; Aristotle defining it as the perfecting (reAeiwors) of the évép- 
yesa, but not our evépyeta itself, and therefore not ‘the supreme good’; 
whilst Eudemus goes further and describes it as an ‘ unimpeded energy’, 
aveprodtoros evépyea : and in fact this variation may be regarded as one 
of the principal arguments for the difference of authorship of the two 
treatises on pleasure in the Nic. Eth. The principle upon which the fact 
is here assumed in the Rhetoric, is stated in both treatises of the Ethics ; 
the universal-recognition, namely, of the principle that pleasure is desirable. 
See VII 14 init. and X 2, 1172 6 35, of & émorduevoe os ovx dyaboy ov 
mavr’ edierat, py ovber A€ywoww’ O yap wits Borel, rovr elvar haper. 

roy d€ xakay ra pey idea ra 8é x.r.A.] This division of xadcy brings 
into view the physical and moral aspects of it united in the term beauty 
and right. xadov as dv, an object of pleasure, is the physical beauty 
that pleases in nature and art; in xa@ atré alperoy we are referred to the 
moral side of it, that which is ‘fair’ and right, which is an end in itself, 
in itself desirable, and to be sought on its own account and with no ulte- 
rior object. It is defined in this latter sense, c. 9, 3, 5 ay & avro alperoy 
iv éraveroy 7, (its being the object of ‘praise’ confers upon it its moral 
character) 4 uo ay dyaGoy dy 480 4, drs dyabov. Comp. II 13, 9, ro per yap 
cupdepoy aitp dyabov dori, ro 8¢ xadoy amdes. Eth. Eudem. VII 15, 3, 
1248 6 18, trav yap ayabay mavrey réAn dorw, & alra airay Evexa dot 
aiperd. rovrwyv 8 xada, doa & avra dvra wavra émaiverd dori. On the 
xadov as a moral end, the ultimate object and motive of human action, to 
which all action should be directed and all lower interests sacrificed, see 
the fine passage of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 1169 a 6, seq., particularly 20—27. 

§ 8. ws dé xa év elreiv] ‘to describe good things singly’, in detail, 
by an enumeration of particular kinds of good. 

evdatpovia] happiness, the universal réAos, aim and end of life and 
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action. See especially Eth. Nic. 1 5, where happiness is defined by its 
three principal characteristics ; it must be réAecov, avrapxes, To: TOY mpak- 
ray réXos. These same characteristics appear in the definition here given 
in the Rhetoric: réAe:oy corresponds to ro caf avro alperoy, its perfection 
or completeness being chiefly shewn in its desirability for its own sake. 
Eth. N.1 5, 1097 5 31, reAecorepow 3¢ A€yopev ro KaS atrd Biwxrdy rou 30 
€repov, xat ro pndemore O° GAO alperdy ray xal caf avra xal da rovl aipe- 
ray, kai avs 8) réAcov TO Kab’ avrd alperdy del nai yndémore 8¢ dAdo. 
rowvroy & 1 evdatpovia pddtor’ elvar Soxet* ravrny yap alpovpeba dedi 80 avrny 
nal ovdérore 8t GAXo, Trinny 8é Kal A8ov)y Kal your Kal racay dperhy aipnvpeba 
peév xai dv atra...alpovueOa 8€ nal ris ev8aipovias yap, dia rovTw@y vrodapu- 
Bavovres ev8asporncey. riv 8 evdapoviav ovdets alpeiras rovrwy ydpiv, ovd 
GAws & GAAo: note onc. 5 § 1, p. 72. On avrdapxea, the second characteristic 
of happiness, see c. 5 § 3, and note there, p. 74. The sentences of Eth. Nic. 
I 5, following those already quoted, are upon this same subject. The 
concluding summary of the contents of the chapter is, réAcov 89 re dal- 
veras kal avrapkes 9) evdatpovia, TOY mpaxtdy ovea réAos, which gives the 
third of the conditions in the Rhetoric. A precisely similar description 
of happiness is found in Eth. Nic. xX, cc. 6 and 7. 

§9. The list of virtues here given is very incomplete, and a mere 
extract or sample of that given in the Nic. Eth. 11 7, which is itself any- 
thing but a complete or satisfactory enumeration of them. A longer list 
is to be found in c. 9 § 5, which includes the two intellectual virtues, 
codia and gpornais, but still omits several of those which are distin- 
guished in the table of the Ethics. All the virtues here mentioned are 
analyzed in detail in Eth. N. III, Iv, V, justice being treated separately at 
great length in the fifth book. 

é£ts, the genus of the definition of virtue, is an acquired, developed, 
confirmed habit or state, physical, mental or moral—the last of the three, 
of course, when applied to virtue. It is properly opposed to ddfeats, as a 
settled and permanent s/a/z, opposed to a temporary and changeable @s- 
position. It is developed out of the ma@n by the operation of @os, habit or 
association, till it has acquired a fixed tendency and direction and a con- 
firmed character, which shews itself in the constant exercise of similar 
évepyeias, and 1s now no longer liable to change and the opposite ten- 
dency to vice. On the growth of virtue, and the formation of the és, 
see Eth. Nic. 11 1—5, particularly 4 and 5. Also Sir A. Grant, Zss. on 
Ethics, 1 p. 120 seq. (1st Ed.) [=p. 164, 3rd Ed.] Trendel. on de Anima 
p- 311, and 366. Kategorienlehre, p. 95. 

§ 10. dyiea...dpocrov Boxe? elvas] This is one of many ofinions. 
So the ‘ Delian inscription’, quoted by Aristotle, Eth. N. 19, and Eude- 
mus, Eth. Eud. 11, 1, with a slight variation; also in Theogn. Eleg. 255 
(Bergk), xdAAcoroy ro dixacoraroy, Agoroy 3 vyaive | Foccroy dé wep’ ov 
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tis €p@ ro rvyeiv, for which Bergk gives in the second line, mpizypa 8 
Teéprvotaroy Tov Tis, €patro rvyeiv. Soph. Creus. Fragm: ap. Stob. CII 15 
(Dind. Fr. Soph. 326), «dAdcowdy ears rovvdicov. repunévas’ Aqorov Be rd 
(nv advocoy' Fiiocrov 8 crm mapeor AijYyus ov ep Ka nuépaw Ariphron, 
Dithyr. 1 (ap. Bergk, Fragm. Lyric. Gr. p. 841 [p. 984 Ed. 2]), vyiesa, 
mpeoBiora paxdpwy, perd ced valowus TO Aetwopevoy Proras...céGew Bé yupis 
ovris evdainwy fv. See also a fragment of Licymnius, Fr. 4, in Bergk, 
u. s., p. 840 [p. 986 Ed. 2] (a dithyrambic poet and rhetorician, mentioned 
by Aristotle, Rhet. I1I 12, 2; 13,5, and quoted, as Bergk supposes, in III 
14, 5); Plut. de virt. mor. c. 10, quoting from some poet, 7 Te rov caparos 
Uyleca—Ooxei péysoroy ayabov’ aire yap wAovrov. xdpw h rexéwy, ote. Tas 
ico8aipovos avOparas BaowAnidos dpyas—rov vyaivew pi) mwapovros. de fra- 
terno amore, c. 2, fs yapls ovre sAovrov, daciv, ovre tas loodaipovos 
avOporas BaciAnidos apxas civai riva.xapsy Kai Synowy. (ap. Bergk not.) 

§ 11. mAovros, dper} xrpgoccos] The épyay, special office or function, 
that which it was intended by its nature to do, determines the apery or 
special excellence of anything. If wealth is the object: of acquisition, 
and acquisition fulfils its proper function, its destination, the law of its 
being, in the accumulation of wealth; then the ager or special excellence 
of the art.of acquiring is manifested in the attainment of that object, or 
the wealth.amassed. Wealth as a ‘good’ seems here to be regarded as 
an end; if so, this is in contradiction to the more scientific doctrine laid 

_ down in the Politics 1 8, according to which wealth is only an instrument, 
see note on p. 79 (c. 5,7), and note 1 on the same page. However, as 
some good things are only instrumental and means to an end, we are 
not obliged to suppose that Aristotle regards wealth. here otherwise than 
as one of those: mediate ends, subordjnate and subservient to some other 
and higher end. Qn the relation of épyov and dpern, see notes on c. 2, 
12, and 5,.4, and the reff. in the former. 

§ 12. xa@’ adrov aiperos 6 pios] This is an application of the general 
principle in § 2, that good in general is in itself desirable, to the special 
case of friendship., That a. good friend, or.the friendship of the good, is 
desirable in itself is made to appear in the course of a. long and subtle 
argument in Eth. N. 1X.9, of which the conclusion is (at the end of the 
chapter) dejoes dpa rq evdaiyornoorrs hitwv orovdaiay. The words most 
in point here are, e? 8) r@ ‘paxapip ré elvas aiperoy dots kab’ avro, dyabdy Ty 
ices oy xal 78v, wmapanAnotoy 8 Kal ro rov idov €arw, xal 6 hidos ray alpe- 
roy ay ein. 

§ 13. ropy, dofa] The distinction between these two is stated in note 
on c.5, 4,p. 76, These are not only ‘ pleasant’ and therefore good in them- 
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selves, but also productive of various advantages which accrue to them 
from the respect of others, and so ‘good’ in this secondary or subordinate 
sense likewise. 

kal dkooueT. avrots, x.r.d.]’ and they are accompanied for the most 
part by the actual possession of the things’ (natural gifts, qualities, accom- 
plishments, acquirements, military distinction, rank and fortune, and 
such like) ‘ which the honours paid them (these supposed possessors) imply’, 
éf” ols ripavra, on the basis of which, an account of, for which, they 
receive the honour paid, or ‘qn which the honours paid them rest, are 
grounded, or based’. éq@’ ols. 7. might possibly be rendered ‘for which 
they (the honour and reputation) are valued’; on which their value 
depends, or, by which it is measured; but the other interpretation seems 
more direct and natural, 

The rule here tacitly referred to, as warranting the inference that, when 
honour is conferred, those so. honoured.are generally worthy of it, is that 
a generally received opinion, or popularly current maxim, or the expres- 
sion of these in the ordinary language, may be for. the most part depended 
on as true’, With ro vmapyew, trois xexrnpévois,,or something similar, 
must be supplied, 

§ 15. evgvia] is a happy natural constitution. of mind or body or 
both; evduys 76 capa cal ry Wuyxyjv, Plat. Rep. 1 409 E. In de Soph, 
El. c. 1, 165 a4 5, we have ev@véeararos applied to ‘a topic’, in the sense 
(apparently) of ‘naturally. best adapted to a certain purpose’. And in 
the spurious addition ta the Rhet. ad Alex. c..38.(Bekk. 39), 19, evduia 
rorey occurs to denote the ‘ natural advantages of situation’, offortunitas 
locorum. The word is however applied here, as it usually is, to the 
mental faculties, and signifies cleverness, quickness of intellect, intellec- 
tual dexterity, differing very little from dpyivora. And so, infr. § 29 and 11 
15 3. Similarly de Anima B 9, 2, 421 @ 25, ol uév yap oxAnpocapKa: ddveis Thy 
Scavocay, of 8 padaxdcapxos evgueis, Tops I 2, 118 2.22, peromovety dpvov- 
peba i evcpueis eivas Soxdpev, ‘we deny that we are industrious in order ta 
gain the reputation. of cleverness’, In Top. 6.14, 163 5 13, 9 xar’ dAn- 
@ecay evdvia is defined, for dialectical purposes, rd duvacOas xades édérbas 
Tadnbes cai puyeiv ro Wevdos’ omep ol medhuxores ed Suvayra: woety. In Eth. 
Nic. 111 7, 1114.6 9, it is used similarly to denote sagacity in aiming 
rightly at the true end, xat.rd-e¥ nal. rd. cakes rovro meduxevas 4 reAcia Kat 
GAnbivy av ety evdhuia. Rhet. U1 2, 10 init. In Poet. 22,17 it stands for 
readiness in poetical invention. aduyjs, the opposite, is ‘dull’ and 

‘stupid’, Plat. Phaed. 96 Cc, In the Platonic dpor, p. 413 D, it is defined, 
raxos pabncews’ yevnots picews ayabyn’ dper?) év hucet. 

1 This principle is in fact constantly appealed to by Aristotle, and is one of the 
ordinary arguments to which he has recourse in the establishment of the doctrines 
of his philosophy. 
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pyipa| Victorius, Vater and Vahlen (in Zrans. of Vienna Acad. 
Oct. 1861, p. 105) object to the plural of this word, on the ground either 
that abstract nouns do not admit of the plural formation, or (as Vahlen) 
that as it is the faculty of memory that is here in question the plural is 
inadmissible. As to the former, such is no doubt the rule, but the excep- 
tions are abundant. Parallel to this is avapsjoes, ‘ acts of recollection’, 
de Memor. 2, 6 and 10. We have already noticed mpoceuyjces and 
éxordoes as examples inc. 5, 9; three more occur together inc. 11, 4, 
pabupuia, drovia, duekecat. Eth. N.1 13, 1102 4 4, éy rois trvots, II 1, 1103 


519, ras épyds, 2, 1104 @ 27, yevéoets, avégoes, POopal, 525 ras dperas | 


Graelas twas xa npepias. Pol. 11 5, 1264 @ 35, eMAwrelas te Kal weveoreias 
xal SovAeias. The plural expresses the several acts or moments of these 
abstract conceptions when carried into operation, or particular cases or 
instances of the manifestation of them. Mvjpa: therefore means here, 
any ordinary examples of retentive memory. It occurs itself, Metaph. A 
I, 980 5 29, and Anal. Post. 11 19, 100 a 5. [Also, in Eth. N. 1X 4, 11664 
25; X 2, 1173 519, Index Aristotelicus. S.] 

evpa0ea} which is equivalent to evdvia mpos pabnowy, is a particular 
kind of natural sagacity and readiness directed to learning. evdvia Wuyijs 
mpos tdxos pabyoews. “Opos Platon. 413 D. 

ayxivoa] ‘ready wit’, ‘quickness of apprehension’, is mentioned as a 
kind of evoroyia and distinguished from eBovAla (right judgment), but 
not defined, Eth. Nic. vI 9. The defin. of dpoz Platon. is evvia puyijs, cal? 
hv 6 Exov croxaorixes dorw éexdorp rod sedvros’ dfvrys vou, which agrees 
very well with the preceding. It is therefore an ¢afe/lectual (not moral) 
‘presence of mind’, the faculty of seeing the point at once, or ‘ready wit’. 
In Anal. Post. I 34, init. it is thus defined, evoroxia ris dy doxénry xporp 
(intuitive, immediate) rod pécov (the middle term of the syllogism, which 
expresses the cause), olov ris dy Ste  ceAnvy rd Aapmpov del Eyer mpos 
toy nALoy, rayd évonoe Sia.ri rotroy ore Sid 7d.AGumew dd Tov HAlov’ 7 Beade- 
yopuevor sdovci tyve diére Bavelleras’ fH Siore Pidos, dre €yOpol rov avrod, 
which expresses in a logical form precisely the same characteristic of the 
faculty, rapidity of apprehension, rayv évonoe. 

el yap pndew dAdo «.r.A.] This seems to refer exclusively to the last 
mentioned of the three, rd (jv, to which alone it is strictly appropriate. 
Sciences and arts are avowedly ‘productive of good’, and rest their claims 
upon that alone. 

§ 16. wat rd dixaov x.rA.] The argument is, justice is row7 cvpdépor, 
it promotes the public interest, it is advantageous or expedient to society, 
whose interest it is that the laws should be duly observed and the rights 
of its citizens maintained, and evildoers punished, and all this is the 
effect of ro Sixasoy: but that which is useful or expedient is good, § 1, 


a 
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because it is the means to an end, that end being happiness, the ultimate 
and universal aim. 

§ 17. So far the good things treated of are universally acknowledged 
to be such, and we may therefore take it for granted that they are so. 
We now come to cases of doubtful good things, which are or may be 
disputed, and which therefore require argument for their support. ovA- 
Aoyiopos here stands for the rhetorical enthymeme, or rather, perhaps, for 
any kind of regular inference or ratiocination in general. See note on 
c. 2, Il, and c. 4, 5. 

axedor] ‘pretty nearly’, ‘about’. Used in qualification of a too ge- 
neral expression, just like os dros elweiv. The author means to say that 
he has given a fo/erably complete list, or exact account of them ; he does 
not profess perfect accuracy. 

§ 18. @ rd dvayrioy xaxéy, rovr’ ov] If, for instance, you can shew 
that vice and folly are bad, you may infer at once that their opposites, 
virtue and wisdom, are good. This is not universally true; Aristotle 
himself places it amongst the topics which are ‘open to question’. So 
Bacon, Cuius contrarium malum bonum; cuius bonum malum. Non 
tenet (this does not hold) is the ‘redargutio’, in ss rebus guarum vis in 
lemperamento ef mensura sita est. Dum vitant stulti vitia in con- 
fraria currunt. Pref. to Colours of Good and Evil. Bacon’s Works, 
ed. Ellis and Spedding, Vol. vir p.67. According to Aristotle, Eth. N. 11 8, 
there is double opposition in the case of virtue and vice, al per ydp 
Gxpat xal rH pion Kal ddAnAas dvavria eloiv, 4 8é péon rais dxpas. When 
virtue, the mean disposition, is opposed to either of the extremes or vices, 
the rule holds ; when the extremes or vices are considered as opposed 
to one another, it fails. Categ. c. 11, 13 5 36, dvavriow 8¢ dori é£ dvayxns 
ayabe pév xaxov’ rovro 8¢ dijAoy rq Kal éxacroy émaywy7, olow vyeig vooos 
kat dvdpeig detXia, cpoiws dé éxl réy Dror. xaxg 8é ore pév ayabov évay- 
riov, oré 8¢ xaxow ry yap évdela naxg ovrs y UmepBodrr dvayrloy Kaxdoy or 
opoiws 8€ Kal 4 peodrys dvavria éxarépy, ovca ayaboy. én’ cr&iyor 3 ay 
To Tocovroy (os ris, dwl 8é rev mrcioTwr del rp naxg ro dyabov dvavrioy 
éoriv, 144 19, dvdyxn 8¢ rdvra }} dv rq aure yéves elvat, f dy rois dvavriots 
ytveoty, } avrd yévn elvas...dyaBov 8¢ nal xaxdy ove gorw ey yéves, GAN’ avra 
Tuyxaves yévn tTwov Gvra. Cic. Topic. XI 47, deinceps locus est gui a con- 
trario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera sunt plura: unum corum 
quae in codem genere plurimum differunt (Aristotle’s évayria, in his or- 
dinary usage of the term. Good and bad however are different genera, 
not extremes of the same genus), ut sapientia et stultitia. Eodem autem 
genere dicuntur quibus propositis occurrunt tamqguam e regione guaedam 
contraria, ut celeritati tarditas, non debilitas: ex quibus argumenta talta 
existunt: si stultitiam fugimus sapientiam sequamur: et bonilatem st 
matitiam. The dialectical topics of ra évavria, in which this is not in- 
cluded, are analysed in Topic. B cc. 7,8. To this head may also be refer- 
red the topic of orépyats, privatio, criticised by Bacon, Colours of Good 
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and Evil, No. 6, cuius privatio bona, malum: cuius privatio mala, bonum., 
orépnots and és, one of the forms of contrariety or opposition, Met. I 4, 
1055 @ 33, mpary 8€ evavyriwors eis nal orépnois dot. And Top. B 8, 114 
@7 (though in a different application), opoiws 8¢ rots évayriots cal émi rav 
oTepnoewy xal eLewy oxerréov. Lrépnois contrasted with éfcs is one of the 
four (Categ. 10, 11 4 17) or five (Metaph. A 10, 1018 @ 20) kinds of oppo- 
sition, dytixetoOaz. Comp. supr. § 4, in which this is implied. 

§ 19. Victorius quotes in illustration, Cic. pro Muren. c. 39, S# 
L. Catilina cum suo consilio nefariorum hominum quos secum eduxit 
hac de re posset iudicare, condemnaret L. Murenam: si interficere posset, 
occtderet....Idemne igitur delecti amplissimis ex ordinibus honestissimi 
atque sapientissimit virt tudicabant quod ille importunissimus gladiator 
hostis reipublicae iudicaret ? 

ov évavriov] The gen. immediately following the ordinary construction 
@ évayriov, is remarkable. The genitive after the adjective is accounted 
for by the comparison implied in it, just as it follows érepos, dAXos, dud- 
opos, diadépery, dsadepovrws, dAXoios, dAAdrpios. See for examples Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 366, on évavrios, Obs. 2. ; 

§ 20. 7 nev ynOfoa: Upiapos] I]. A 255, ‘Huc confugit fallacissimus 
homo Sinon apud Virgilium (Aen. 11 104) et ab hoc loco praesidium peti- 
vit, cum salutem suam callide procurans, quam abiecisse videri volebat, 
inquit, Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridae’ Victorius. 

€ort 8° ox del rovro x7.A.) This last rule is liable to exceptions, as in 
the case where the same thing, the same course of action or policy, hap- 
pens to be for the interest of two adversaries : a common misfortune has 
often this effect of ‘bringing’ enemies ‘ together’, or uniting them, as 
when the Athenians were forced into alliance with the Thebans by their 
common dread and hatred of Philip. ovmdtyes yap robs ¢xOlorous é xowds 
fofos, Polit. vitI (v), sub init. ‘Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows’, says Trinculo in the Zempest (Act 11 Sc. 2), which illus- 
trates the Zroverbd. However, the ordinary rule is, that it is common 
interests that produce sympathy, ovveyes rd cower, Eth. Nic. 14, ult. ; 
and the example of Athens and Thebes is only an apparent exception, 
because in the given case the common danger had altered their original 


relations and engendered common interests and common sympathies and 
antipathies, 


P. 1363. 
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§ 21. ov py éorw vmepBodyn] ‘that which does not admit of excess’, 
health, life, virtue, and all that lies in a mean state, happiness, are all 
ends in themselves, and desirable in and for themselves. Pleasure by 
this rule, which does admit of being carried to excess, is properly speaking 
no ‘good’. 

o av 7 pet(oy fj Bet, xaxov] by the rule, pndev dyav. 

§ 22. woNAd wenovnra f Se8anavnrac] ‘much labour or expense has 
been incurred’. , 

78n] note on c. I, 7, p. 13 ‘already’, for that reason alone, and without 
looking any farther. The time, trouble, and expense which we have spent 
in the pursuit of an object shews a/ready, without any further considera- 
tion, or without our knowing whether it is really good or not, that it 
seems at any rate good to us: it consequently becomes an end to us, 
and all ends are good. dyadov, of ¥dplerat mayra, 6, 2. 

ro réXos dyaov] because ‘every art, science, action, and purpose has 
some good in view at which it aims, and which is therefore its end in 
every case’, Eth. Nic. init. 

The two quotations from Homer are taken from II. 'B 176, and 298. 
Vater observes that the half line quoted of the first does not convey the 
intention of the quotation ; the ‘boast to Priam’ is not in point. The 
lines applicable are these : Aisrocre "Apyeiny ‘EXévny, 7s efvexa toAXol "Ayatav 
dy Tpoiy dwddovro idns aro wrarpides ains. The second line, aloypov roe 
Snpoy re péveww Kevedw Te veerOat, became proverbial ; whence Cic. de Offic. 
Ill 2, 6 (of the result of his son’s studies at Athens), ad guos cum tamquam 
ad mercaturam bonarum artium sis profectus, inanem redire turpisst- 
mum est. 

§ 23. xal 4 wapowia 8€] This de, introduced after xai—always (except in 
Epic poetry, I]. ¥ 80, xa) 8¢ cos avrg poipa, Odys..2’ 418) with a word or more 
‘intervening—is inserted as something additional to the preceding, which 
it enforces or emphasizes, and has in these, as in all other cases, a refer- 
ence to yey expressed or implied. A first implies a second, and a second 
a first. Of yéy implied in 8, see some instances.in Herm., note on Soph. 
Phil. 86, and the reverse case, 8¢ in pév, Don. Mew Crat. § 154, where the 
origin and derivation of the two particles is made out. The 8¢ here may 
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be readily explained as in correlation to a suppressed péy after ratra, 
‘these first, and secondly the proverb’; or ‘these on the one hand, on 
the other the proverb’, It may be rendered ‘too’, ‘also’, or from the 
emphasis that it conveys, ‘im fact’, or any thing similar. This special 
usage, like the other senses of 8¢, is derived from the primary meaning 
of péw and 8¢, ‘one’ and ‘two’; and so, as conjunctions, in the sense 
of ‘firstly’ and ‘secondly’. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 769, 2, where a few ex- 
amples are cited. Others are given in Paley’s note on Prom. Vinct. 994 
(from Aeschylus): in Arnold’s note on Thucyd. 11 36, 6 (from Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon) : Plat. Rep. 1X 573 B (ed. Tur.), nal pavias 8. 
It is found in all Greek writers, but is more common in Aristotle than 
elsewhere: Rhet. 1 7. 18, 19, 20; 9. 29, 303 Il 3. 123 II. II, wat dpyy de: 
Eth. N. v5, 1130 5 21, wat ro Sixacoy 3¢: Polit. vi (IV), 13, 1297 4 10, kai 
elsOacs 84: and again V 16, cal 4 wpern 3€é wodcre/a, de Anim. A 4, init. cal 
GAn 8€: c. 5, 411 27, wal dv rp OdAp 3¢é, B 3, 415 2 6, «al ray alcOyrixay 
3¢, et passim. (‘Maxime in Ethicorum libro quarto octavo nono decimo.’ 
Eucken, de Arist. dicendt ratione 1 p. 32. S.] The same meaning is 
much more frequently expressed by these particles in the inverted order, 
8é xai. 

The proverb, ro émt 6upais wy vdpiay, ‘to drop' or break the pitcher 
at the door’, after you have carried it home from the distant well with 
much toil and trouble, expresses the general conception of ‘lost labour’, 
‘labour thrown away’. Erasmus, Adagia, p. 350, in fortbus urceum, mis- 
interprets the proverb as expressing something vile and contemptible, not 
worth the trouble of taking up. 

Another more common corresponding proverb is mAuvew mAivOop, 
laterem lavare (Terent. Phorm. I 4, 9) ‘to try to make a red brick white 


1 In the endeavour to represent these English words by precisely corresponding 
Greek terms, no difficulty is found in the case of break: if xarayrivat Avpay (PI. 
Phaed. 8 A) is ¢o break a lyre, it is equally applicable to a pitcher. But when we 
try to render ‘to drop’ by a word exactly corresponding (dyrlerpogos in its primary 
sense), the language seems to fail us. I examined all the analogous Greek words 
(that I could think of), Bdd\Aguw, Alwray, éay (‘to let go’, but intentionally), yet, 
and a dozen others, with their compounds, and found them all infected with the 
same vice, in respect of the representation of the word ‘to drop’, viz. that they 
all express a voluntary and conscious action, whereas dro is applied to an accidental 
and unintentional relaxation of the muscles, which cannot properly be called an 
action at all. The notion may no doubt be expressed by a circumlocution, of 
which the Homeric fkrege, or Expvye, xetpos (said however of the odject, not the 
subject), comp. Lat. fugere, is a frequent example. We might also say (of the 
subject) repropgy rs wlwrow or wlxrew, or (of the object) AavOdvew weeox. But 
these are not single words, And I am brought to the conclusion that the Greek 
language Aas no single word to express the notion exactly; which is the less sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the French language labours under the same deficiency ; the 
periphrasis /aisser tomber being made to supply the place of ‘to drop’. éxxeiy, 
Soph. Phil. 13, might seem to come nearest to the literal representation of it, 
were it not for Arist. Ran. 855, where the word undoubtedly expresses a con- 
scious and intentional act. 6 Adyos...éxweouw olxyoera:, Plat. Phileb. 13 8, 
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by washing it’, Theocr. Id. XVI 62, 9 v8ars vifew Gorepay loeddi wrAivGov}, 
and answering to.our ‘washing a blackamoor white’. Compare also Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 116, otros paxpoy péy fAGopevy adi wopoy, dx Tepparoy dé 
yOOTOY dpoupey wads. 

weptpaxnroy davopxevoy] ‘apparently, manifestly, conspicuously (with 
daiverOa: in this sense, comp. II 2, 1, dzs) an object of contention’. 

rour dyaéy Fv] ‘this is, as was said’, i.e. in § 2. This use of the 
imperfect, referring to a past transaction or statement referred to in 
present time, is so common both in Plato and Aristotle as to require 
no illustration. 

of 8¢ moAXol...galvoyvra:] The acts and opinions of the great body of 
people, the most of those that you know or have heard of, are as con- 
vincing to the popular audience to which Rhetoric is addressed, as those 
of all mankind if they could be ascertained. The fact therefore that the 
possession of anything is much contested and coveted, implying that 
a great many people seek after it and care for it, is as sufficient a proof fo 
them that it is a good, as if it could be shewn, as it ought by the rules, 
§ 2, that it is the #2#zéversal object of human aims: the sanction of ‘the 
many’ is as good as an universal admission. 

§ 24. 10 érawerdy] The proper object of ¢rawos is virtue, any kind 
of practical excellence; gars 8 drasvos Acyos euhavifar péyeOos aperis, 
Rhet. I 9, 33- On émasvosg as the test of virtue and the distinction of this 
from ¢yxapsoy and evda:ponopos, see Introd. Appendix B to Bk. 1 ch. 9, 
p. 212 seq. It is there said that érauwos and yoyoe are the equivalents 
of Butler’s ‘moral approbation and disapprobation’. This requires some 
qualification. When the ‘intellectual’ virtues are included as the objects 
of ratvos, as they certainly are in the Eth. Eud. 11 1. 18, the approbation 
loses its exclusively moral character. In Eth. Nic. 1 12, Aristotle toge- 
ther with the moral virtues, justice, courage, ‘goodness’ in general, — 
includes also as objects of praise all kinds of dpery or excellence, such as 
strength and swiftness, which are manifested in action. 

xat & of ¢yOpol xal of GavAcs dratyovow] Victorius, in illustration of the 
former of these two topics, quotes Virg. Aen. XI 282, Stetzmus tela aspera 
contra, Contulimusgue manus ,; experto credite quantus In clypeum assure 
gat, guo turbine lorqueat hastam. The prowess of Aeneas could not 
be more highly extolled than by the praises extorted from his enemy 
Diomede. 

xai of davAa] is rejected as a subsequent insertion by Muretus, F. A, 
Wolf, Bekker, Brandis, and Spengel, because it is passed over unnoticed 
in the explanatory commentary that follows, domep yap—erovbores, 

1 Godepdy wiivGor is to be interpreted here not of the colour of the brick, but 


of an unbaked brick dried in the sun, which melts away and turns to mud when 
it is washed. 
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Vater alone defends it. The explanation of it is easy, and it is perfectly 
consistent with the context and with good sense. If the vilest and 
meanest, the ‘worthless and contemptible’, @avAa, who are /easé likely to 
be sensible of merit in others, being almost devoid of right moral instinct, 
find themselves compelled to praise some signal act of valour, disinterest- 
edness, or virtue—we are engaged here upon acHons—a fortiori it must 
meet with the approbation of better judges, and be emphatically good. 
If with this reasonable explanation we take into account Aristotle’s hasty 
and careless habit, twice already noticed, of interrupting an explanation 
or an argument by'the insertion of something bearing indirectly on the 
subject, but not ‘immediately appropriate, I think we may without scru- 
ple retain the words objected to. 

eorep yap mavres 70n oporcyovcr] ‘for this is zow as good as, equi- 
valent to, an‘universal admission’. #87, ‘ by this time’, now that we have 
got as far as this, have reached, that is, the level of enemies, the extreme 
case of those who are interested in denying the merit—if ‘key approve, 
all others must necessarily do so. 

dca yap rd avepoy...ra “IXcov] There is a difficulty here which has 
much occupied the commentators, arising from the want of connexion, as 
the present text stands, between the two rules laid down, aovep xa... 
éravovow, and the example (from Simonides) which is sazd, 80, to 
follow from them: the example, according to the present reading, is ot 
an inference from either of them. The best way of meeting the difficulty 
seems to be to adopt, with Spengel, the reading of the best MS A‘ 
This omits the words obs of didot ~spéyoucs xai dyabol, without which the 
sense is clear-and consistent. ‘For it must be owing to its being evident 
that they are inclined to (would) admit it, just as’ (it is equally evident 
that, by the same rule, in the opposite case) ‘those who are praised by 
their enethies must be worthless’, (because if your enemy approves of 
your conduct towards-:him, which is assumed to be hostile, it shews that 
you can have done him no harm: and therefore that you have been want- 
ing either in courage or patriotism or energy and skill). Of this the 
example of the Corinthians is-now a real instance, and their suspicion of 
Simonides’ intentions may be traced to the general rule. ‘And this was 
why the Corinthians conceived the suspicion that they had been insulted 
by Simonides, when he wrote, ‘Ilium has no fault to find with the Corin- 
thians’ (which it ought to have had if they had done their duty). The 
Corinthians misinterpreted Simonides’ expressions; his intentions were 
innocent, but he failed to perceive ‘the ‘inference that might be derived 
from them. The line of Simonides is apparently misquoted by a lapse of 
memory. The Schol. Pind. Ol. x11 p. 78, who cites it, has pavies (¢) for 
péeppera; and this reading appears also in another reference to it in 
Plut. Vit. Dion.:c. 1 sub init. (cf. Bergk and -Gaisf.), o Sewvidys Gyo rois 
Kopivbias ov pnview ro “Dov émotparevoact pera rev "Ayauoy, ore xtixeivos 
of wrepi TAavxov €€ dpyns KopivOs yeyovores ovrepdyouy wpobvpas. Homer 
only says, Il. Z 152 seq., that Glaucus himself attributed his origin to 
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Sisyphus of Ephyre or Corinth. If this be the true explanation of the 
reason why Ilium was ‘not wroth’, or ‘found no fault’, with the Corinth- 
ians, and Aristotle remembered it when he used the example, it seems 
that the instance is very ill chosen for the purpose of illustrating the rule. 
In this case nothing is imputed to the Corinthians except that the aid of 
Glaucus and his men of Corinthian race compensated the Trojans for 
their own hostility, and therefore that Troy had nothing to reproach 
them with, which could scarcely be construed by them as an tmsuéf: and 
the example only applies to the rule which it is supposed to exemplify in 
this sense ; that the Trojans ought by the rule to have been represented 
as having directly censured the Corinthians, if Simonides had intended to 
pay them a compliment ; by the mere omission of this they thought that 
he had insulted them. 

§ 25. Compare the corresponding topic of 11 23, 12. On this kind of 
‘authority’ see I 15, where it is exemplified under the head of ‘witnesses’, 
§§ 13 and 15. The dpovpos, the man of practical wisdom, skill and 
judgment, the ‘artist’ or expert in each pursuit, is the proper standard or 
measure to be appealed to in every disputed question. The general 
judgment of such well-qualified persons is the op6ds Adyos, which must be 
applied even to the determination of the due measure of virtue, which isa 
pecorns...cpirpévn Acyp xal es Gv o hpovipos dpiceey. Eth. N. 11 6, init. 

i} raéyv dyaday dvy8pay] so Eth. x 5, ult., the standard of moral judg- 
ment is said to be 9 dper) xaic ayabds. 1X 4, 1166 @ 12, pérpoy éxdoTe 4 
apern xal 6 oroveaios. III 6, 1113 & 32, dcadépes wrcicroy 6 omovdaios rg 
rdAnOés év éxdorois opay, Gowep xavey nai pétpoy avrav dy. 

apoexpuvev] ‘decided, distinguished by preference’. 

“Erdvnv Onoevs] The preference of Theseus, a man of consummate 
authority, wrayreAn ry dperny xrncapevoy, for Helen, is actually introduced 
by Isocrates as one of the topics of his encomium of that much calum- 
niated lady, Helen. § 18—2z2. 

§ 26. ra mpoapera] ‘objects of deliberate and voluntary choice’. 
The mpoaipects seems here intended in the more general sense in which 
mpoapetocOas and mpoaipects are employed in the ordinary language, and 
even sometimes in the Ethical treatise itself, as 1 2, init. éwed) aca 
yveots Kai mpoaipecis dyabov rivis dpéyera:. smpoaipecis is defined in Eth. 
Nic. III 5, ult. BovAeurinn dpefts raw ep’ gyi», ‘an impulsive faculty (imply- 
ing, not directly expressing the free will) capable of deliberation, directed 
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to things within our power’—no one deliberates about things deyond his 
power, ovdev yap wAdov. And again in precise conformity with this, de 
Mot. Anim. c. 6, 3 spoalpects xouwdy Siavoias nat apéfews, wore Kivet sporov 
(is the ultimate mover, the origin of motion or action) rd dpexray xat ro 
Scavonroy, (it is the odject of the two faculties, and not the faculties them- 
selves, which is the real origin of motion, according to the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the primary moving agent must be itself unmoved,) ov rap 
3¢ ro diavonroy GAAd TO row mpaxray rédos. Thus the mpoaipects is com- 
posed of two separate elements or faculties, intellectual and impulsive, of 
which the latter alone is the agent of motion, or stimulates to action : the 
intellectual part deliberates prior to action, and decides whether the pro- 
posed object of the action is good or bad, right or wrong’. Though the 
‘mpoalpeots in its general and wider signification of ‘deliberate, voluntary 
purpose’ is capable of prompting to action of every kind, yet in its nar- 
rower and specially ethical usage it is moral action alone that it origi- 
nates and determines, olxeoraroy yap eivat Soxet ry dpery kat paddov ra FOn 
xpive tov mpdgeov, Eth. N. Ill 4, init. Comp. 111 2, 1110 6 31, ov yap 4 
év ry mpoatpéces dyvora alria rov dxovoiov, dAAd rijs poxOnpias. From 
the ethical point of view therefore the definition will be ‘a deliberate and 
voluntary moral purpose’. The principal passages on the subject of mpoai- 
peors are Eth. Nic. 111 cc. 4, 5, 6, where it is analysed and distinguished 
from énibupia and 6uyzcs, which are mere animal impulses, on the one 
hand, and from BovAnors, BowAevors and d8ofa, on the other: ib. vI 2; and 
de Anima III 9, 10, where it is treated in reference to its action as a 
motive principle. 

ra elpnpeva] all the objects of voluntary choice already mentioned 
which consist in, or are to be obtained by, action ; such as health, plea- 
sure, and especially the various moral virtues. 

nal rad rots ¢xOpois xaxd] This was an article of the received code of 
popular morality amongst the Greeks and Romans: comp. § 29, where 
one class of good things are & dreyOqoovra rois €yOpois. This is a duty, 
and a part of justice. In Rhet. 1 9, 24, it is said to combine two kinds of 
virtue, ro rovs €xOpous ripepeic Oat padAoy xal pr) xaradAdrrecOat’ ro Te yap 
dvramodidova Sixatov, xal dvBpeiov ro wn yrracOa. 115, 5. Rhet. ad Alex. 
1 (2), 13. Xen. Memor. Iv 2, 15, 16. Eur. Ion 1046, dray 8€ soAepious 
Spacas xaxas Ody ris, ovdels curoday xeiras vopos. Med. 808, Bapeiay 
éyOpois Kat pirovory evper x.r.d. Cic. de Off. 17, Lustitiae primum munus 
est ul ne cui quis noceal, nist lacessitus imiuria. 

§ 27. ravra, Sc. rd Suvard.——ra yevopeva Gy xal ra padiws yryvopera.] Two 
kinds of possibilities ; ‘things which might’ (d», under certain conditions, 
possibly difficult) ‘be brought to pass, and those which ave easily attained’. 


1 Accordingly, Metaph. © 5, 1048 a 11, Spegts and wpoalpecis are distinguished ; 
Bpefis is the general and spontaneous impulse to action, which when controlled 
and determined by the intellectual principle, &dyoa, becomes the compound 
wpoalpeots, the deliberate moral purpose. 
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The distinction is between ends or things hard and unlikely, and easy 
and likely, to be attained or obtained. 

The same distinction of possibilities is found in Cic. de Inv. 11 56, 
169. (Victorius, who refers to it, quotes only the definition of facilis.) 
Atque tn tts omnibus quae ante dicta sunt, quid fiert et quid facile fiert 
possit oportet considerare. Facile id dicimus, quod sine magno aut sine 
ullo labore, sumptu, molestia quam brevissimo tempore confict potest; 
posse autem fiert guod guamquam laboris, sumptus, molestiae, longinqui- 
fatis indiget, atque aut omnes aut plurimas aut maximas causas habet 
Aificultatis, tamen, his susceptis difficultatibus, compleri atque ad exituin 
perduct potest: an excellent commentary on Aristotle’s topic. 

TO yap xaXeroy x.r.A.] ‘facility’ is defined by the absence of pain or 
laborious effort, or by the shortness of the time occupied in doing anything 
or getting anything done, decause difficulty is defined by the opposites. 

opiferac 4 AUmy # ANGE ypovov] A various reading in several of the 
earlier Editions is Avmy 7 wAnOos. In this case opifera: is the middle voice, 
as it usually is in the sense of ‘defining’. opifec6a: however, as a pas- 
sive, is found, though rarely, elsewhere, as Eth. Nic. 111 10, 1115 4 23, 
opiferas exacrov rp réAet, ib. 1X 8, 1168 6 5, wravf ols o didos dpifera, Pol. 
VII (VI) 2, 1317 5 39, drcyapxia yéves nat wAaur@ cai madelg dpiferat, Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. 1 1, 6, 7 pév avopocorns opiferas oynmart ypwpare x.7.A. 
It is not to be included in the class of irregular passives formed from 
neuter verbs, the act of opifew being transitive. 

cat édy os Bovdovras] SC. yévnrai re (Or ra mpdypara) dyabdy éora, ‘any- 
thing that turns out as they desire’; any result, either of their own acts, or 
of the course of events, such as they like; [Gaisford says, ‘nescio an in os 
av BovAwvra’ (a various reading) ‘lateant vestigia melioris scripturae, do’ 
dy BovAwvra.’ This is not so suitable to what follows.] ‘but what they 
do like is either no evil at all, or less than the good (ensuing): and this 
(the latter of the two preceding) will be the case, when (for instance) the 
penalty (which is attached to some illicit gain or advantage) is either 
unfelt (Aaw@ayy, escapes your notice, not the notice of ofhers,) or trifling’. 
In both of these cases the profit, or good, is greater than the loss, or evil. 

§ 28. xat rd ta] Things or qualities, special and peculiar, not 
shared by the rest of the world in general, such as personal gifts, graces, 
or accomplishments: anything that distinguishes a man from the mass. 
Of the three kinds of Ya distinguished in Top. A 5, 102 a 18—30 (idov 
proper, the fourth predicable, roprium), these are t8:a amdas ; the second, 
are not absolutely and at all times 8a, but only at particular times, under 
particular circumstances of time, mworé; the third class, to which those 
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here spoken of belong, are ‘relative’ i&:a, {8:a xpos rt, special and peculiar, 
i.e., in this case, to a few men as compared with the rest. 

& pnBels (GAdos Zyes)] This is only a particular case of the preceding: 
in ¢hat the advantage is shared by few, in ¢4zs the possessor stands alone. 
Anything excessively rare or unique, as a coin, a tulip, a piece of china, 
a book, may acquire a special value from this circumstance. Comp. 
Magn. Mor. B 7, 1205 4 29, ro yap év waow elvat xai waot Kowoy ovx aya- 
6cy, This feeling is characteristic of ambition, rd 8) rosovroy émi gedo- 
Tipov paddoy cai Pedoripias olxeiov dor’ 6 yap gidoripos eorew 6 pdvos BovAd- 
pevos exewv xal rp ToLoUrp Tay GAAwy vmEpexery. 

wepirra] ‘things that are singular, preeminent, specially distinguished’ 
amongst their fellows or congeners, or among things of the same sort, ‘ for 
by this they obtain greater credit’. sepirrds is ‘odd!, singular, striking, 
remarkable’. From mepi, ‘over and above’, ‘exceeding’, (Homer, wep 
8’ GAAwy aol yevéoOa, wep) péev Aavady,) the derivative wepirros passes 
into the metaphorical sense of surpassing, preeminent, standing out from 
the rest, out of the common way, extraordinary. This signification of 
the word will be found illustrated in the Lexicons. Add to these, as 
marked examples of some of its various significations, Eur. Hippol. 437, 
445,948. Ar. Pol. 11 6, 1265 @ 10, in the well-known passage on Plato's — 
style, Ib. VIII (V) 10, 1312 @ 27, mpdfews wepsrrns (extraordinary, signal) 
xat &:° hy ovopacrol yiyvovras xal yvopipot rois dAdous, ib. 11 8 init. of Hippo- 
damus of Miletus, that he became sepirrorepos ‘rather odd, eccentric, 
_ extravagant’, in his dress and habits. Top. Z 4, 141 5 13, dapiBys war 
wepirm Savoia. Metaph. I 2, 1053 4 3, of Protagoras’ dictum, (srdvrey 
perpoy GvOpewros), ovbev 8) Aéywor mepirray Haiverai vi Aéyerv, Rhet. 11 15, 3, 
Probl. XXX I init. weperrof (‘ distinguished’ in any art or science) daivorrac 
peAayxorcxol dvres. (Waitz, on Top. IF 2, 118 a 6, illustrates other senses of 
the word in Aristotle.) Of excellence of style, Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 3, 
is, sub init. et sub fin. From mepi again, in the sense of ‘over and above, 
exceeding’, comes srepirros as applied to an ‘odd’ number; the suppo- 
sition on which the name is based being, that the dprios dp:Oyos, or even 
number, was the primary number—2 was in fact considered as the first 
arithmetical number, 1 being the principle of unity—the odd number is 
an addition to or excess over the other, the next step in advance. 

The three kinds of good just enumerated are all repeated in c. 9. 25, 
26, under the head of xaddv. As ‘goods’ they are in fact all of them of 
the specially ‘ questionable’ sort’, dugioBnrioiwa; supr. § 17. 

ra dpporrovra] ‘suitable, appropriate’, specially applicable or belong- 
ing to them. 

Ta Mpoojnxovra xara yevos cai Suva) ‘things that naturally belong to 
them, or are due to them in respect of birth and power’. 

1 <Qdd’ in early English is sometimes employed by a similar metaphorical 
application to denote superiority to others, striking excellence. ‘For our tyme 
the odde man to performe all three perfitlie,...is in my poor opinion Joannes 
Sturmius’, Ascham, Scholemaster, p. 113 (Mayor's ed.). Richardson has omitted 
to notice this use of ‘odd’ in his Dictionary. 
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ey édXeirew olovra] éAXeimey with genitive, ‘to come short of, be 
deficient in’, ‘And anything men think wanting to them, as appropriate, 
or suitable to their condition’ (a second case of ra dppérrovra), ‘however 
trifling’, (they regard as a good, and eagerly pursue it): ‘for none the less 
for that (8a 1d pixpa efvas) do they choose (deliberately purpose) to do 
it’; i.e. to do things, to act, so as to attain their end. So Victorius, 
who illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. 11 6, 8, O si angulus ille proximus 
accedat gui nunc denormat agellum. If this is right, as I suppose it is, 
mpoatpouvras mparrey is carelessly written for (yrodow or émOupovay, or 
épievrat, or some verb that would imply the object of action, and not the 
mere action itself. . 

§ 29. The things mentioned in this and the following section all of 
them designate what is considered good because men like to da. tt. 

ra evxarépyacra] ‘things easily effected, or easy achievements’, are 
considered as good, because they are possible, by the rule § 26, 27; they 
belong to the second class of things.‘ possible’, such: as are ‘ easy’. 

xarapOeocay] aor. ‘ever succeeded in’; or indicating the notion of ‘habit’ 
which the verb cpGotv and its compounds acquire. The secondary and 
metaphorical signification of safety and success, from the notion of going 
through a career, as a race, erect and in an upright position, without 
stumble or fall, is well illustrated by the following passages of Sophocles, 
Electr. 741," xai rovs pév dAAous mavras dodaneis Spopous wdpbov8 6 rAnpov 
cpbos €£ cpbav Sidpwr. Oecd. Col. 394, /smene, viv yap Oeoi oa’ opOotar, 
mpoabe 8 ddAvaay. Oecd. yépovra 3 cpboiy pradpov ds véos mean. 

@ xaptotvrat ois ido] ‘anything by which one will oblige one’s 
friends’. @ cognate accus. for ds yapiras. In obliging a friend you may be 
said to oblige yourself, a true friend being érepos avros: Eth. N. IX 9, 
sub init. Ib.117057. Ib. c.4, 1166 @ 31, mpos 8€ rov Piroy tyew aonep 
spos €avrov, fats yap 0 didos aAdos autos. 

& direxOjcovrat rois €xOpois] ‘or by which one may shew one’s hostility 
to (offend or anaoy) one’s enemy’. As before, as ameyOeias drex6. r. éxOpois. 
dr yeBaver Oar mpos tia, Or tuvi, is ‘to make oneself odious or hostile to’, 
‘to quarrel with’, or ‘to disoblige, offend, annoy’. Compare d&aSadAco Bae 
apes, in Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle, to have a hostile feel- 
ing towards one, to be set against him, to quarrel with him (from é:a8ad- 
Ae, to set two people at variance, to engender animosity and ill feeling 
between them, and hence to give one an ill opinion of the other, and so, 
finally, to calumniate). Both of these, men think good and right, and 
proper objects of pursuit. 

Oavpdfev, ‘to look up to, respect, reverence, admire’. Valck. ad 
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P. 1363 6. 
Pp. 23. 


on 


Hippol. 106. Ar, Rhet. 11 6, 15, 16, 24. Aristoph. Nub. 180, 428, qpas 
ripoy cai Gavpafwy. Ran. 1008, alibz. Isocr. Areop. fer &c. 

evgueis] ‘clever’, §15, note on p. 105. Comp.c. 11 28, Probl. XVIII 6, 
there quoted. 

€umetpor] those who have acquired skill by practice and experience, 
distinguished from the naturally clever and dexterous. Success, the at- 
tainment of one’s object, in any practice or occupation for which any one 
has either a natural talent or an acquired aptitude, is regarded as a good, 
because it is more easz/y attained, § 27; ‘more easily’, either than by others 
who are not so skilful, or than in other pursuits and practices. 

G pndels paiAos]} (ovdeis, no definite particular person ; pydeis, no in- 
definite person, no man whatever) ; sub. mpagfeiev dy. ‘ Hinc ducto argu- 
mento, apud Euripidem quidam divitias non se movere dixit, quas etiam 
saepe improbissimi homines facillime consecuti sunt: Fragm. Aeol. 14 
(5, Dind.) yx) mAobroy eimys’ ovx) Oavui{w Gedy oy xed Kaxwros fgdios 
éxrngaro’, Victorius. 

adda xal BeAriov] All objects of desire are supposed to be good, all 
alpera, and dy édpievra, §2. The desire of a thing therefore implies not 
only that the satisfaction of it will give you pleasure, but also that you 
suppose it (faivera:) to be good. 

§ 30. xal padcora éxacro: (dyaGa yyotvrar ravra) mpds & rototro:] ‘to 
which they are so and so’, disposed in such and such a way. In the pa- 
rallel passages of the Ethics this is expressed by qsAcrowtro. Eth. N.1 9, 
1099 a 8, dxaorp 8 dorily 48 mpds & A€éyerat Gidroraovros, olov trmos pév 
Te dirinme, Oana 8¢ rq gitobedpe’ rov avrov 8€é rporoy xal ra dixaa re 
edrodexaip nal Sdws ra car’ aperjy rH Girapérg. Ib. U1 13, 1118 4 22, roy 
gur\croovrey Aeyopévov. Ib. 1V 10, 1125 515, wAeovayas rov didorotovrov 
Aeyopevou. 

CHAP. VII. 


The xowos romos of paddov nal frrov or degree applied to ro ovpdeépor, 
expediency. Most of the special topics of this chapter are derived from, 
or at all events coincide with, those of the third book of the Dialectical 
Topics." Brandis, wer Ar. Rhet. ap. Schneidewin's Philologus, 1V 1. pp. 14, 
15, infers from certain slight differences of the mode of treatment, in the case 
of two or three of these topics in the two works, the later composition of the 
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Rhetoric ; but in this latter work the references, tacit or acknowledged, to 
the Topics, are so numerous and so precise, that we do not need this 
indirect evidence to establish the point. The passages to be compared 
are, Top. © 2, 117 a4 11, with Rhet. 1 6.3, and 7.5; Top. r 3, 118 8 20, 
with Rhet. 1 7.36; Top. 1, 116 @ 29, and 6.8, with Rhet. 1 7.8. Cicero, 
Topic. XVIII 68—7o, in a passage too long to quote here, enumerates the 
topics of Comparatio, following Aristotle very closely: most of Aristotle’s 
topics of this chapter are found in Cicero’s list. The topics of comparison 
fall under four general heads. Comparantur igitur ea quae aut maiora aut 
minora aut paria dicuntur: in quibus spectantur haec, numerus, species, 
vis, guaedam cliam ad res aliquas affectio,; which are there severally illus- 
trated at length. First, some general principles are laid down ; then we 
are referred back to c. 6. 2, for the various definitions of good; and then, 
(from § 3 to the end of the chapter), these general principles and definitions 
are applied to the determination of cases, special rowos or el3y, of com- 
parison of two good things, so as to shew which of them in each case 
is the greater. 

§ 1. dudeo}] ‘ both ’—of two things, left to be understood. 

§ 2. gxrw)] See note onc. §.3, 6.2, 10.3. 

virepexou—urepexopevoy|] ‘Hae definitiones possunt declarari duabus 
lineis parallelis, quarum una ultra alteram protenditur: item numeris, 
e.g.6 et 9. Maior enim sive linea sive numerus et aequat minorem et 
excurrit: minor vero inest in maiori.’ Schrader. On the passive form 
Umepéexer Oa, see Appendix (B) On the irregular passive (at the end of the 
notes to this Book). 

rovouroy xa) érs] ‘so much and something over’. 

ro éyumapyxoy| ‘that which is contained or included in the other’. 

ral peiCov péy del x.r.A.] That all ‘quantity’, and all terms that express 
it, peya pexpoy, woAd cAiyor, are relative, mpés rt, we learn from the Catego- 
ries, c. 6, 5 6 15 —29, of which this passage is a summary repetition. The 
same thing, as a mountain or a grain of millet, when compared with two 
different things, is called great or little, greater or less—and so of ‘many’ 
and ‘few’. None of them is absolute avro xaé’ avro: all of them are 
relative to something else, with which they are compared, mpos re, pos 
érepoy. 

‘And ‘greater’ and ‘more’ have always reference to a ‘less’, and 
‘much’ and ‘little!’ to the average, magnitude (ré rey rodAdy peyeOos, 
the object to which the term. is applied being thereby compared with 


1 If wodv xal ddlyor are here intended to include ‘many’ and ‘few’, roddol 
xal oM-yot, as they most probably are, since they occur in the Categories and are 
wanted to complete the list, we must extend the raw wodAwy péyefos to number, 
w\7O0s, as well as magnitude, 
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its congeners, as a mountain or man with the average, rois moAdois, of 
mountains and men, in order to estimate its size): and that which is 
called ‘great’ exceeds (this average ordinary size), whilst that which falls 
short of it is called ‘small’, and ‘much’ and ‘little’ in like manner?’. 

§ 3. The following definitions of good are repeated from c. 6. 2, with 
a few trifling alterations. This section is translated, and the illogical 
character of the construction explained, in Introd. pp. 177—8. 

avrg 3¢ dyabdy ro spos avrd ratra werrovOos] This clause contrasts the 
notion of good in itself, xa6’ avro, here expressed by the dative avrg ‘to’, 
or, ‘for and by itself’, with good as the universal rétog, the object of all 
men’s aims and aspirations. Schrader, Vater, Buhle, and Bonitz (Arés- 
totelische Studien, pr-89), are in favour of avrg and avroy, which would 
thus contrast ‘ goed to the individual with good in general’. Eth. N. vir 13, 
init. dyabdy diyeis, ro péy dwrOs, ro 8é ret. Top.-T'I, 11648, ro awles ayaboy 
rou rw alperarepov. This use of:the pronoun is quite in conformity with 
ordinary Aristotelian usage, as infra §35, rd avrg xa’ amas, and frequently 
elsewhere. Vater says that the Greek Scholiast gives avrp as well as 
avro: and Bonitz adds that Muretus’ rendering, cusgue autem bonum id 
quod tta est affectum ad ipsum, shews that he followed this reading. 
Nevertheless: it appears that there is no manuscript authority for the 
change, and Beltker and Spengel: have retained aurg and auro. 

dvdyxn...pei(ov dyaboy elyas] Top. T 2, 117 @ 16, és ra wielo dyaba ray 
ddkarréveay (alperdérepa), } amwdos, } Gray rd drepa rois érépos evundpyn, Ta 
€Aarre dv reis rAcioow. Two dvoraceas (‘reprehensions of the fallax’ Bacon 
calls them, Colours of Good and Evil), objections, or instances opposed to 
the universal validity of this rule,-are next given: (1) when one thing is 
done for the sake of another, to attain a certain end, as getting well, 
healthy practices for the sake of health ; in this case the two together are 
in no way preferable to health atone: (2) and things not good accom- 

1 Gatsford refers to Harris, Philosophical Arrangements (‘arranzentents’ mean 
collections of notions under general. heads; and the ‘arrangements’ that he treats 
of are Aristotle’s summa genera, or Categories), ch. g p. 191. Harris merely 


repeats what Aristotle had already said in his Categories to which Gaisford does 
not refer. 
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panied by a single good (so Waitz), may be preferable to several good 
things, as happiness, in conjunction with something not good, to justice 
and courage together, xai ravra ed" n8ovijs paddov fh dvev jSovis (alperarepd 
€orev) xal raurd per’ aAvmias 7} pera Avmns. 

virepéxes yap, x.r.A.] On Umepoyn as a test of excellence, besides other 
topics of this chapter, comp. c. 9, 25, 39, Eth. N. rv 8 init. there quoted. 
The opposition of the active and passive, superiority and inferiority, occurs 
Eth. N. ib. 1124 4 10, ro péy yap Umepexovros, ro 8 umepexopevov. 

§ 4. xal ddy ro péytotoy row peyiorou Umepéyy x.7.A.] Top. 2, 117 4 33, 
éri el dtA@s rovro rovrov BéAriwy, xal rd BéeAricroy rwy év Tour BEATiov Tov 
dv rq érépy BeAricrov, oloy ef BéAriov dvOpwros imrov, kal o BéArioros dvOpw- 
gros Tou BeAriorou trou Berrioy. xa el ro BeAricroy rov BeAriorov BéAriov, 
kai das rovro rovrov BéArioy, oloy ef 6 BeArioros avOpwros rot BeAricrov 
immov BeXriov, xal arias dvOpwros inmov BeAtiov. A practical application 
of this rule occurs in Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 6 13, oAws re d7A0y¥ ws dxodovbeiy 
dyoopey thy diabeow thy apiorny dxagrov mpaypatos mpos dAAnAa xara ry 
Umepoxyy, fvmrep etAnxe Scaoracw oy hapey avras elvar diabécvets ravras. oor’ 
cixep carly jf Wuyn Kal ris KTATews Kal TOU Ceparos Tipidrepoy Kal dAds Kat 
Hiv dvayxn cal ry duabeowy rv aplorny éxaorov dyadcyoy TovTay exe. 

dydAoyor fyovew] ‘are proportional to one another’. 

In Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil’, (‘a table of colours or appear- 
ances of good and evil and their degrees, as places of persuasion and 
dissuasion, and their several fallaxes, and the elenches of them’,) this 
topic is given: in the form, cuéus excellentla vel exuperantia melior td toto 
genere meling. ‘This appearance, though it seem of strength, and rather 
logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a fallax’; and he proceeds accord- 
ingly to ‘reprehend’ it. Bacon’s works, ed. Ellis and Spedding, vol. vit. 
p. 78. He certainly proves the non-universality of the rule; but by the 
theory of Rhetoric all these pesitions are alike open to question, and can 
always be argued on either side. 


1 Some of the topics selected for ‘reprehension ’ are identical with those of Aristotle, 
and probably borrowed from him. The meaning of the word ‘Colours’ in this 
application is thus explained by Erasmus, Adagia, s.v. fucus, p. 1915, ‘* Qui ad 
exornationes atque figuras se conferunt apud Gallos proverbio dicuntur ‘ rhetoricis 
coloribus’ uti: hoc est, fucatis pigmentis, quibus nihil ineptius si bonis sententiis 
non fuerint conjuncta”. And by Bacon himself in his preface. 
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§ 5. nal Grav rode pev rode Ernrat x.r.A.] ‘and whensoever one thing 
‘follows’ (i.e. attends upon, always accompanies it, in one of its five 
senses) ‘another, but not reciprocally (or conversely, the other does not 
always follow 2/)’,, Any good A, which is necessarily accompanied by 
another good B, where the converse does not hold, must be the greater of 
the two; because the one (A) always implies the presence of B, and 
includes the use of it, whereas this is not always true of the converse; 
and when there is no such reciprocal consequence A must be superior to 
B. Let A and B be health and life; life invariably accompanies health, 
but health by no means invariably accompanies life: and therefore fromm 
this point of view health may be regarded as superior to life. 

érerat 8¢ 7 Tp dua xr.A.] On the various senses of érecOa: and dxo- 
AovGeiy see note on c. 6, 3. 

durduec’ évurapyes yap «.r.A.] ‘Potential concomitance or accompani- 
ment’, is explained as ‘the inherence, (i.e. the virtual existence, which 
may be developed into actual, active, existence, or realized, évepyeia,) of 
the use or practice of the consequent or concomitant in the other’, that 
namely which it accompanies. The higher crime of sacrilege or temple 
robbing, for instance, necessarily implies, virtually contains, the lower 
crime of simple theft or fraud (cheating), the lower habit always accom- 
panies, but not necessarily in a state of activity, the higher, and is 
included in it: omne maius continet in se minus. Or thus, the use of 
cheating, fraud, resides, is included in, sacrilege, not actually, in a fully 
developed realized state, évepyeig, but in a dormant state, latent; it is a 
faculty or capacity, always ready and liable to be developed into actual 
sacrilege. 

The use of the general topic of ‘consequence’ is explained, Top IL 2, 
117 @ 5, ére Gray dv0 rivd 7 Oodpa avrois mapanAnoca Kal pr Svvdpeba Urep- 
oxhy pndeuiay curndeiv rov érépov mpos TO €repoy, copay ard Tay mapenopevoy' 
@ yap ewerat peifov ayaboyv rouP alperdrepov. Gy O 7 ra émdpeva nad, g Td 
€Aarroyv dxoAovbet xaxdy, rov6’ alperwrepoy. dyrwy yap auoreper aiperor 
oudey xwdrves Svoyepes te rapémer Oa. dxas 8 amo rov éemecOa yf oxéyns 
xr.A. See note, c. 6, 3. 


1 drocrepely is properly ‘to defraud or cheat’, and especially applied to 
keeping back a deposit. Rhet. 11 6. 3, 76 awoorepjoat wapaxarcéyxyny, Gaisf. 
quotes Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 373, drorrepw doriy drav rapaxaradijxny wapadasuy 
els &aBorAHy ywpnow wal ove éGéd\w ddovac avrg & OraSoyv. [See Shilleto's note 
on Thic. 1 69,1. S.] ; 
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6 dTrooTEepnoeev. Kal Ta UTEpEXOVTA TOU avTOU pEICovt 
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§ 6. xal ra Urepéyovra rod avrov ‘x.r.A.] ‘anything which (all that, 
plural) exceeds the same thing by a greater amount (than a third thing) is 
the greater (of the two); because it must exceed the greater also (i.c. as 
well as the less)’. This with the mere substitution of peifow for aiperare- 
pov is taken from Top. I 3, 118 4 3, dAAa xal ef 8vo Treva rivds ein aipera- 
T€pa, TO paddoy aiperwrepoy rou irrov alperwrépov aiperarepov. Let A be 9, 
Bb 6, and C 3. A(g) exceeds C (3) by a greater amount than that by 
which B (6) exceeds it, A therefore must be greater than B—mus?t be 
(dvayxn), because, by the hypothesis, it is greater than the greater of the 
other two. This is certainly not a good argument, though the fact is 
true, and the application easy: and yet I think it is what Aristotle must 
have meant. There is no various reading, and no suspicion of corrup- 
tion. The interpretation is that of Schrader, the most logical of the 
Commentators on the Rhetoric. And it seems, as the text stands, the 
only possible explanation. The fact at all events is true; and the only 
objection to the explanation is that the yap, which professes to give the 
reason, does in fact merely repeat in other words the substance of the 
preceding proposition. I believe that Aristotle, in framing his topic, 
meant by the first clause to state the fact, and by the second to give, as 
he thought, the reason: and that the expression actually adopted is one 
of the very numerous evidences of haste and carelessness in his writings. 
On the application of the topic, see Introd. p. 180. 

§ 7. xal ra peifovos dya0ov moiwnrixa «.7t.4.] ‘Eundem hunc locum com- 
mutatis verbis exponit in 111 Topicorum c. 1 (116 4 26), &re dvo0 aomrixay 
dvrev, od Td TéXos BeAriov xal avro BéAriov. Ad haec verba Alex. Aphrod. 
Pp. 125, doados eipnrat da Bpayvrnra’ o rémos 8 ears ToLovros* ef Bvo ely rivd 
duo reAXay mointixd, ov Td TéXos BéeATiov Kai alperwrepoy nal avro BéArioy. 
avros matela yupvacioy Beixvvoir’ Gy dyeivov, ef ye yupydowa péy vyelas 
éorl momtina, radeia 8¢ hpovycews, nat Eoriy 4 Ppovnors THs vVyteias alpero- 
repov’ madw To yupvalerOas Tov xpnpariferOas aiperwrepov’ To ey yap 
m\ovrou, To 8€ Vyteias rroinTexoy, BéArioy 8 4 vyieta mAOUTov.’ Victorius. 

rovro yap qv] ‘this is what was meant by’, this ¢s what was (said to be) 
good; viz. in § 3. 

r0...mounrex@ eivas] On this Aristotelian formula which denotes the ab- 
stract conception of a thing by the mind, as opposed to its actual existence 
as an object of sense, see Trendel. de Anima, p. 471 seq. and onI I, 2; 111, 
8, also in Rhetnisches Museum 1828, Vol. 11 457 seq., Kategorienlehre, 
Pp. 35 with reff. in note, and Waitz, Organ. Vol. 11 p. 386. The distinction, 
which is nowhere expressly stated, is, as may be gathered from nume- 
rous passages, the following: ro peyéOec elvar universam esse nolionem, 
gua res constituitur, a materia avocatam, universa cogitatione conceptam 
—the Adyos of the thing—ro péyebos vero ad singula quacque pertinere 
guae sub sensus cadant, Metaph. Z 15, 1039 6 25, ov yap yiyvera ro 
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e 4 9 A a ¢ a e 4 ~ a2? 
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olxig elvat GAAG rd TH8e TH olxig. Anal. Post. 11 4, 91 5 5, aAnOés yap way ro 
avOpamp elvas (qm elvat, Sowep xa mavra avOpwrov (gov, aAXd’ ovx ovras 
wore éy elvat, Phys. 1 3, 4, ovre yap ry. cuvexeia dy Zoras rd Aeuxdy ovTe TH 
Aoye Gro yap ~oras 7d eivas Aeve@ «.r.A. It abounds in the de Anima. 
Why and when Aristotle employs it, and whether the distinction is always 
necessary and appropmiate, are questions that I will not undertake to 
answer. (/ndex Aristotelicus, p. 221 a 34—40; p.764.4 50—p. 765 a6. S.] 

The Syntax of the phrase, which only Trendelenburg, as far as I 
know, has attempted to explain!, seems to be this:—The dative is in 
apposition with a supposed rivi, ro rem elvar peyéOec, and the construction 
is analogous to dare avdAAaBorr: elweiv, I 10,18. Other instances of a 
similar use of the dative, which lead up to the explanation of this, are 
such as Thuc. 1 24, év defi éomXéovrs rov lomoy xoAroy: and others are to 
be found in Matth. Gr..Gr. § 388. 

kat ov TO mownrixoy pei(ov woatras] ‘and that of which the productive 
agent or producing cause is of a higher order, (superior), follows the same 
rule’, viz. that the product or result of the superior cause or agent is supe- 
rior in a comparison between two. If wholesome food and exercise which 
produce health are more desirable and therefore superior to things which 
are merely pleasant, then the result of the former, health, is superior to 
the result of the latter, pleasure. 

§ 8. xalro alperarepov caf avro rob pi) xa aird) Top. Ti, 116 4 29 
xai ro 8¢ avro alperoy rov &° Erepov alperot alpercsrepov, olov rd vytaivew Tov 
yupvaler Oat’ ro per yap 8¢ avro alperoy, ro 8 8¢ Erepov. And again, Ib. 48, 
cal To dwAas dyabov rob Twi alperorepoy, oloy rd vyidlerOas Tov Tépver Gas’ 
ro pév yap drdws dyadov, ro 8€ twit rp Seoperp ris Toys. These two 
though differing in expression seem to be reducible to the same head, 
and, from the examples given, applicable to the same cases: for the abso- 
lute good is that which is in itself desirable, and conversely; and réppe- 


1 Trendel. in Rhein. Mus. 1828, Vol. 11 p. 481—3: The author, who has dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity the meaning of titis Aristotelian techni- 
cality, and its relation to 7d rl 3» elvas, is, it seems to- mte, less successful in his 
grammatical explanation. I think that from the analogy of similar constructions 
of this dative in the ordinary language, the use of it here must needs be a case 
of attraction, as I have explained it in the note. Trendelenburg, who takes 
nothing into account but the possible meanings of the dative (or, as he rightly 
prefers to call it, the ‘acceptive’) case, locative, instrumental, acceptive, selects 
the last of the three as that which belongs to the dative in this phrase. ro peyé@er 
ely express, according. to him, ‘the abstract. conception (rd elva:) belonging to 
(given to and received by) magnitude’: making this dative depend solely upon 
elvaz, and leaving out the attraction to a word in the dative, actually or hypo- 
thetically preceding, as in any way concerned in the ‘government’ of it. This is 
all that I have to object to in Trendelenburg’s paper: in the rest he has shewn the 
same ability and intimate knowledge of his author which characterizes all his 
other writings upon Aristotle. 
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ious veytewvou" TO pév yap oux avTou Evexa, TO oe P. 1364. 
Qerrey, S7rEp nv TO dyabor. Kav ni TO wey TENOS, TO 
dé un TEAOS* TO pev yap aAXov Evexa, TO S€ avToOU, 
10 Olov TO yupvaCer Oat Tov ev Exe TO OWA. Kal TO 
NTTov mpocdeopevoy Oarépou h ETEpwy' avTapKéoTe- 
pov yap* nrrov be mpocdetTat TO €AaTTOVwY fH paovwy 
II mpooseomevov. Kai Srav Tote pev avev TovdE Mn 7H 
pn Suvarov 4 yeverOa, Oatepov dé avev TovTOU’ av- 
oa: the example in the second case of particular good, is only good as 
the means to an end, &’ érepoy. 

loxvs vysesvou] strength is more desirable in itself; the ‘ wholesome’ only 
as the means to an end, health. Strength is considered by Aristotle not as 
absolutely desirable alperoy xa€ avro, but only relatively to other things— 
‘ more desirable in itself than many others.’ Brandis, PAsJologus, 1V, i, p. 44. 

éwep 4v ro Gyabov] Gv, § 7. The reference is to 6 § 2 p. 97. 

§9. x&y J ro péy rédos «7.A.] Top. IT 1, 1165 22, nai rd rédos ray 
mpos To TéAos alperarepow Boxei elvat, xal dvoiv ro éyytov rod TéAovs. The 
end, the ultimate object of your aims, must always be more desirable 
than the means which are only serviceable for the attainment of that end, 
as health and exercise. 

§ 10. 10 frrov mpordedpevor Oarépou h érépay) ‘that which less stands in 
need of any subsidiary aid’ (to make it a good), ‘either of fhe other’ (when 
two things are brought into comparison, as wealth and health,) ‘or of 
other things (in general)’. A topic, which may be brought under this of 
the Rhetoric, but is not identical with it, occurs in Top. I 2, 117 @ 37, 
where justice is preferred to courage on the ground of its comparative 
avrdpxeia, though this word is not there employed. Victorius quotes in 
illustration Virgil’s comparison of the ‘olive’ and ‘vine’. Georg. II 421, 2 
and 428. (Victorius has here quoted from memory, and forgotten the 
original. It is not the ‘vine’ but ‘Joma’, of which is said, vi propria 
nituntur opisque haud indiga nostrae; and the example is hardly in 
point. The note is cited by Gaisford without remark). 

avrapxéorepov] ‘it makes a nearer approach to independence, self- 
sufficiency’: appealing to the definitions of good inc. 6, 2, of which ré 
avrapxes is one. On avrdpxea, note onc. 5, 3, 4 8 avrdpxea reAos xal 
Beadrcorov. Pol. I 2,1253 4 1. 

Pqdvey] ‘easier’ to do or to get, to effect or procure, mpdrrew ff roseiy 
9 xrncac Oa. 

§ 11. wal Gray «.17.d.] ‘and any case in which one thing cannot exist 
or be obtained (by acquisition or production) without some other, but the 
other can without it’. As agriculture, compared with the other arts, Xen. 
(Econ. V. 17 (Victorius). Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 1 3, Peloponnesio bello multa 
Thrasybulus sine Alcibiade gesstt, tlle nullam rem sine hoc. Schrader. 
He also quotes from Plutarch, Apothegm. Reg. § 84, a saying of Age- 
silaus about the superiority of justice to virtue; it is the same example as 
occurs in the Topics (quoted on § 10) f 2,117 @ 39. 
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, A ‘ A , / , ~ ; 
Tapxeorepoy Oe TO py Seopevoy, Wore Haivera peiCov 

12 ayabo ty 9) APY, TO OG AN aGpyn. Kav 4 alTiov 
ayalov. Kav dpyn, To de an apxn. n to 


§ 12. x&yv 9 apy] supply ro pev, and with atriov in the following topic. 
On the omission, sce Matth. Gr. Gr. § 288, Obs. 4. 

dpxy] in this topic, is used in its most general and popular sense, an 
‘origin’, or ‘beginning’, or ‘source’. In this sense it may be regarded as 
the fountain of all good. oe 8 obras gyew (5 evdapovia) xal 8d rd elvat 
dpxn’ tavrns yap xapiv Ta Aowwa mavtTa mavres mparropey, THY dpxny dé Kal to. 
alriov tay dyabay ripoy re cal Oeiov eridepev (Eth. N. I. 13 ult.). God him-° © 
self is an dpyn (Metaph. A 2, 983 @ 8, o-yap Geos dpyy ris). The free will, 
one of the dpéfers or impulsive faculties, the origin of motion in the 
human subject, and of moral action, the dpy? mpagews, is an dpyy: the 
importance of this, as the origin of human action and the grcund of 
inoral responsibility, in moral philosophy and practical life, may be 
estimated by the perusal of the first seven chapters of the third book of 
the Nicom. Ethics. It is more comprehensive than airiov; dpyai are not 
all causes, (see in the following note), and therefore the two may be 
distinguished, as they are in these two topics. An origin or beginning 
necessarily implies that something follows, a consequence; it leads to 
something: in this respect it 1s ‘greater’, more important, superior to, 
anything that is zof a beginning or origin, which leads to nothing. Plat. 
Rep. Il 377 A, ovxotv olof ort dpxy mavros epyou peyiorov; peydAny yap 
€xovoww (al dpyat) porhy mpos ta éropeva, Eth. Nic. 17, sub fin. And the 
same applies to aircov in the following topic. These two topics are well 
illustrated in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), 10, II. 

The importance of an dpyq for good or for evil is recognized by several 
proverbs. Cn the one side we have dpyy jptov wavros, (quoted in Demetr. 
arept éppnvecas § 122, dpxy 8€ rot qusov mayros,) Arist. Eth. N. I 7 ult. 
Soxei yap mA ciov fH yuov mavros elvas 4 apxy, Pol. VI (V) 4, 1303 4 29, 
4 8 dpxn A€yerac Hyutov elvat mavros, de Soph. El. c. 34, 183 6 22, péyeorov 
yap tows dpxi) mayros domep A€yera:z. Erasm., Adag. 29, quotes Soph. Fr. 
Inc. (715, Dind.) ap. Plut. Mor. p. 16 A, €pyow 8€ wavros Hy vis apynras 
KaN@s, kai ras reAevras elxos €06" ovTws exe, Anglice ‘Well begun is -half 
done’. Dimidium facti qui coepit habet, Hor. Ep. 1 2, 40. The first 
step: Ce n'est gue le premicr pas gui coutz, see Rhet. 11 19, 5, and note. 
On the other side, the importance of the dpxy in respect of the tendency 
to evil, we have Ovid’s well-known line, become proverbial, Rem. Am. 91, 
Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur. Fast. 1178, Omina principits, 
inguit (Phoebus), taesse solent. (This is indifferent as to the issue.) 
Herodotus, after mention of the twenty ships which the Athenians on the 
solicitation of Aristagoras sent in aid of the Ionians, concludes the chap- 
ter, V.97, with the emphatic words, adra: 8¢ al veés, dpyy) xaxay ¢yévorro 
"EdAnoi te xat BapBapoot. This phrase became proverbial, see Rhet. 11 
11,7 dis, and Isocr. Paneg. § 119, there quoted. 

On the different senses of dpx7 in the Aristotelian philosophy consult 
Metaph 4A 1, where they are enumerated and distinguished; and Bonitz’s 
Commentary. They are thus summed up; sacdy pev ody xowov tov 
dpyav ro mpwrov elvar Obey fh Eariv fh yiyverac H ycyvooneray’ rovrey dé ai per 
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‘ ry 9 | .' 8 > é 4 A > # A 
To © ovK aitioy, dia TO avTO" avev yap aiTiov Kai 
dvurapyovoai eiow al dé éxros, 1013 217. *Apyal are ‘ origins’, heads or 
starting-points, of a series, of three kinds ; (1) of being, ovgia!, (2) of genera- 
tion or growth, yéveors, and (3) of knowledge, yrdors. dvev yap airiov cai 
Gpxijs advvaroy elvat 4} yeveoOat, Rhet.1 7,12. The six senses in which dpyy 
may be employed are all reducible to these three. Of these some are inhe- 
rent (as the crotyeiov, the mathematical point, the origin of the line, or the 
starting-point of anything, that out of which it grows and is developed?; 
the keel of a vessel, the foundation of a house; in animals the heart or 
the brain, or any other part which has been assumed to be the original 
seat of life); some external, the origin of motion or change, (as father and 
mother, of child ; abusive language’, of a fight; or again the human will or 
deliberate purpose, and intellect, wpoalpeors and diavora‘, in the case of 
‘governments’ [dpyai] and arts, all of which set things in motion and 
produce change). The origin or starting-point of knowledge is illustrated 
by the vmofécets, the assumed first principles of a demonstration, as the 
major premiss of a syllogism. Another ‘external origin’ is the ot évexa, 
or rédos, the final cause, roAA@y yap cal row yvovat Kal Tijs Kwnoews apy) 
rayabov xal rd xadov, 221. Comp. de Anima I 10, 433 2 15, cat 9 dpegis 
évexd Tov maga’ ov yap 7 Opes, avtn apxn Tou mpaxrixou vou’ To 9 ~cyatov 
dpxn ris mpagews. 

dpxy is -not identical with afriov, though, as all atria (all the four 
causes) are dpyai, the two terms are frequently identified (Bonitz, Com. 
p. 219; Waitz, Org. p. 458): but the converse is not true; as is shewn 
by some of the examples given above: the assertion therefore that loayos 
(rais dpxais) xai rd atria A€yeras’ wayra yap ra alrva apxai (a 16) must be 
limited to what is a#rectly stated, the converse is not included. On the 
point of difference between the two, and also the identification with oro- 
xetov, see Waitz, Organ. p. 458. 

Another definition of dpyy occurs in de Gen. Anim. V 7, 23, 788 @ 14, 
rovro yap dart TO dpyny elvat, TO avriy peév airlay elvat rodAGy, taurns 8 ZAXo 
dvabey pndev. See also Trendel. on de Anima p. 187. 

On scientific and logical dpyxaé or first principles, ultimate axioms, 
xowvai and idia, see note in Introd. p. 73. In the Eudemian Ethics, 11 6, 
three kinds of dpyxal, general, moral, and mathematical, are distinguished, 
and some account given of them. [See also /ndex Aristotelicus, s.v. S.] 

§ 12. way 9 alriov x.r..] Top. T, 116 6 1, xat 16 alriov dyabod nab avrd 
vou xara cupBeByxos alriov, xabdwep 7 dpern ris TUxNs’  pév yap Ka avrny 
% Oe kara cupBeByxds airia rév dyabay, cai ef re GAA rorovrov. cpoiws 8€ Kat 
és rov évayriou (rov Kaxov) x.t-X. 

rd 8 ovx airtov] On ovx after dy, understood from the preceding clause, 
see Appendix (C) on ei ov, c. 15, 23. 

1 The dpxf as essence, origin of being, ovola, is the primal cause, rd rl qi» 
elyaz, Bonitz. 

2 groxetov “‘hoc loco eum (Aristotelem) non tam elementi naturam cogitasse, 
quam principem illam rei alicuius partem, in qua primum continetur et destinata 
est ipsa rei natura, ex exemplis allatis facile cognoscas.” Bon. Comm. p. 218. 

3 This is an apy} xaxwy. 

4 xal &d rovro % Sidvoa Kwel, Ort dpxyn auras dorl rd Gpexroy. de Anima I 10, 


433 2 19. 
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xat dvoty dpyaiy x.r.X. |and again, of two origins orcauses, the consequence 
and effect of the superior is greater. The following passage of the Topics 
will illustrate the preceding as well as the present topic. I" 3, 118 @ 20, ére 
el rd pév rrotet dyabdv éxeivo @ av mapy, TO 8€ 4 Tosei, TO srocouy alperwrepor, 
xabarep xa Oepporepoy Td Geppaivoy row py. el 8¢ Gucheo roel, ro wadAov mrovour" 
fh el ro BeArvoy Kat xuptarepov roset dyaboy, olov ef ro pev ry Wuyny, Td 8é ro 
wopa:C. 5,119 217, eal el rd péy mores ro 8¢ yr) trove TO Exov Torovde, paAdrov 
Towvro G more moet h S py mrocet. el 3 duchw trocet, ro paAdoy troovy Totovro. 

nai avaradw|] ‘and conversely, of two origins ; the origin of the greater 
consequence is greater...’. 

§ 13. 8A» ody x.r.X.] ‘It is plain therefore from what has been said 
(§ 11, cay J dpyy, ro 8€ 2) dpxy), that in both (the following) ways it may be 
said to be greater: for whether it be an origin (or beginning), and the 
other not a beginning, it may be shewn to be made to appear greater; 
or if it be not itself a beginning, but the other be a beginning (it may be 
equally shewn to be so), because the ‘end’ is greater (superior), and yet 
no beginning’. ‘The end is greater’, because réAos éorly ov évexa ra 
adda: and if ‘everything else’ is but a mean to an end, the beginning 
must be included with the rest, and is therefore subordinate and inferior. 
peifov is here ‘ greater’, ‘more important’, superior in respect of influence 
or effective power; not necessarily ‘better’. In the examples, first, the 
‘adviser’ is the apxq, the origin or originator of the plot; so in Metaph. 
A 2, 1013 @ 31, 6 BovAevoas is an atriov, namely the efficient cause, or origin 
of motion and change, dpx1 peraBoAjs. The adviser of a scheme is there- 
fore according to this view the ‘ cause’ of all that resulted from his advice, 
which is made to appear (8oxei) by the argument more important than the 
result or actual crime (which is not ‘the beginning’); and, secondly, the 
converse (avdradw) is proved, that the crime, the ‘end’ of the advice or 
deliberation, is the more important thing of the two, because it was for 
that, as a mean to attain that, that the whole scheme was undertaken. It 
appears from the expressions of this text that Callistratus devised the 
scheme and Chabrias carried it into execution. 

Leodamas of Acharnae was a famous orator, an earlier contemporary 
of Demosthenes and Aeschines. The latter mentions him, c. Ctesiph. 
§ 138, as having been sent as ambassador to Thebes, and as a speaker the 
rival of Demosthenes; indeed in his opinion even pleasanter to listen to. 
He is mentioned again in II 23, 25 (comp. the note there); in Dem. adv. 
Lept. 501 and 502, who also speaks of him as a distinguished orator, 
where allusion is made to a certain proposition of his to cancel the 
‘grant’, especially the aré\ea, made to Chabrias for his public services 
— otros ¢ypawaro rv XaBpiov Sepedy', a proposition which he failed to 

1 This cannot be the same accusation as that which Aristotle here refers to; 
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carry ; and in other places of Aeschines. See Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Alt. 
11 216; Fr. xvi, and p. 244; Fr. xxvi; Clinton, F. H. Vol. 11 p. 111, sub 
an. 372, 3. 

Callistratus, son of Callicrates, of Aphidna, a distinguished Athenian 
orator and politician, of the earlier half of the 4th cent. B.c. His name 
first appears in history in the year 379 B.c. Aristotle refers to two 
speeches of his, Rhet. 1 14. 1, and 111 17. 14. Leodamas’ accusation of 
him, here mentioned, seems to have been directed against his conduct in 
the affairs of Oropus, in 366, Grote, Hist. Gr. X p. 392; Smith’s Dict. 
Biogr. Art. Callistratus; Clinton, Fast. Hel/. 11 396, notew. He was 
associated with Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, in the trans- 
actions with respect to Oropus, and with him was brought to trial ; and it 
is most probable that both of the speeches referred to in the text were 
made by Leodamas on this occasion. 

On Callistratus and Chabrias Mr Elder’s articles in Smith’s Bzogr. 
Dict. may be consulted. Callistratus’ name occurs very frequently in the 
Attic orators. See Baiter and Sauppe, Orat. A?é. Vol. 111; Ind. Nom. p. 73. 

BovAevoavra, Bovdevoapévov, Bovevcayros, émriBovdkeveww] are all applied 
to the same transaction, viz. Callistratus’ ‘advice’ or ‘device’. They 
express precisely the same thing, each from a somewhat different point of 
view. BovAevew rivi rt, is to give advice, to advise. BovAeverOas to give 
oneself advice, to deliberate; or secondly, of a number of people deli- 
berating together, and giving one another advice, ‘consulting in com- 
mon’. So py SovAevoapevov here is, ‘if he had not deliberated upon it’ 


éypdyaro Swpedy and rev wpdtayra, ‘the man that carried into execution a 
nefarious scheme’, are quite inapplicable to the same offence. Again Demosthenes, 
c. Mid. 538, tells us that PAslostratus was the accuser of Chabrias, &r’ éxplvero rhp 
wept 'Opwrod thy xplow Gardrov. Were there two accusers of Chabrias on his 
trial? Or two separate trials? (this seems improbable): or has Aristotle made 
a slip of memory in assigning the accusation of Chabrias to Leodamas? None 
of these suppositions is necessary to reconcile the, at first sight, conflicting state- 
ments. The accusation of Leodamas is directed against doth parties; he takes 
the case of Callistratus first, and then secondly (rddiw 84) applies the converse 
of the argument which he had issued against the other to the offence of Chabrias. 
Philostratus, who took part in the same proceedings, was another and independent 
accuser. Mr Grote, p. 393, note 3, who does not refer to the passage of Aristotle, 
assigns the trial or trials of Callistratus and Chabrias to this period, 366 B.c., and 
the alleged misconduct about Oropus. The other speech of Leodamas against 
Chabrias, referred to by Dem. adv. Lept.i.c. was earlier, and had nothing to do 
with the affair of Oropus. [Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zat 1 p.96. S.] 
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preparatory to ‘suggesting’ or ‘advising’ it. ém:BovAevew retains its 
proper sense of a hostile design (éi ‘ against’); the advice, or scheme 
which resulted from it, and the deliberation which suggested it, are now 
represented as ‘a plot’, a hostile, aggressive, design. It appears there- 
fore that there is no occasion to have recourse to the explanation of Vic- 
torius and Buhle, that ém:BovAevew is (or can be) put for BovAeve or Bov- 
AeveoOa:. Gaisford prints these two notes of V. and B. without comment. 

el 2) Fv o wpagwy] On this use of the definite article, indicating a mem- 
ber of a class or yéros, which we express by our indefinite article, see 
Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 124, Obs. 2. Engl. Tr. p.319. The two senses of the 
Greek definite article are, according to Schneider, on PL Rep. VIII 564 A, 
that it marks guod praesens et in conspectu positum cogitatur, and (2) the 
genus. ‘Articulus definit indefinita, idque duobus modis: aut desig- 
nando certo de multis, aut quae multa sunt cunctis in unum colligendis’ 
(the second describes the generic use). Herm. Praef. ad Iph. Aul. p. xv. 
Several examples of this usage of the def. art. are collected from the N. T. 
by Dean Alford, in a pamphlet in reply to Bishop Ellicott, p. 45 seq. I 
will only quote Matth. xiii, 3, 6 oweipwy: xxv. 32, 6 mocuny. In a subsequent 
passage of this work, I! 4, 31, Aristotle has quite unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally stated this grammatical distinction, rd 8€ picos cal rpos ra 
yevn roy yap KXérrmy pure? x.r.d. 

We render o mpafwy ‘ anyone to do it’, carry it out, put it in execution. 

§ 14. 1d owamorepoy rov apOcvov] ‘ The rarer, scarcer, is greater, more 
valuable or important, than the abundant’. This, as is implied in dypyoré- 
repos ov in the example, is‘only true z# a sense; it isin fact a paradox, 
which may however be asserted in argument, since there is something to 
be said for it, and examples may be found in which it is true; as in the 
case of gold and iron. In the true and proper sense, in utility and real 
value, iron is greater and better than gold. Isocrates, dvrid. § 80, 81, on 
this ground of comparative rarity, em mép clot orancrepo Kai yaXerd- 
repot, thinks that, in his time at least, great orators and politicians ‘who 
can speak worthily on behalf of their country’s interests’ are more valu- 
able and to be more highly prized than legislators. A similar topic 
occurs in Top. I 2, 117 4 28, ro émehavéorepov tov irrov rotovrov, Kai To 
XaXererepov’ paddov yap dyanapev Cxovres & py Ears padiws AaBeiw. Kal Td 
iBiairepoy rou Kowworépov. 

Gov 8€ rporov] This gives the true side of the alternative, that the 
value of a thing is in proportion to its usefulness, Estimated by this 
standard, ‘water’, as Pindar says, at the opening of his first Olympian 
ode, ‘is the best of all things.’ Béckh, who cites this passage of Aristotle 
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in his note, evidently agrees with him in interpreting Pindar’s dpicroy as 
‘best’ because most useful, or necessary to the support of human life}. 
Dissen thinks that Pindar had in his mind the great ‘ wholesomeness’ of 
water, dpioroy dicttur ro B8ap guia saluberrimum est. A dry and hot 
climate and a parched soil would also readily suggest the notion that 
water is the best of all things. But I agree nevertheless with Béckh in 
his interpretation of Pindar’s thought. 

These two opposite topics represent two prevailing modes of estimat- 
ing ‘value’, by wse and price: Political Economy teaches us that the 
former is the true, the latter the false standard. In the one view air and 
water are the most valuable, in the other the least valuable, of all things. 
Plato, Euthyd. 304, 3, gives both sides: ro yap omdmnoy, & EvOudnpe, 
risuov’ ro Be Bop evwvoraroy, aptoroy ov, ws en Iivdapos. 

§ 15. dAws ro xyaderdrepovy} See the passage of the Topics quoted i in 
§ 14. Anything harder to do or to attain may be said to have a higher 
value, when the value is estimated by the price. On the other hand mea- 
sured by the standard of our own nature, of our own love of ease and 
comfort, and also of the extent of usefulness, that which is easter to do or 
to make or to obtain is more valuable. 

§ 16. ro édvavriov peif{ov] ‘And one thing is greater than another 
when the opposite of the former is greater than that of the latter’, ‘Ex- 
emplum accommodatum erit valetudo ac divitiae; quae ambo sunt bona: 
contraria eorum morbus et paupertas: maius autem malum corporis 
morbus quam paupertas ; praestat igitur valetudo divitiis.’ Victorius. On 
this, and the next topic, orépyots, comp. supr. c. 6, 4, and § 18; and 
the passages of the Topics (I 2, 117 6 2,) and the Categories there 
referred to. 

av 4 aorépnots pei{wy] On the various applications of orépnots in Ari- 
stotle’s philosophy, see Met. Ac. 22, and Bonitz’s Commentary: Categ- 
Cc. 10, p. 12 @ 26, and Waitz, ad loc. Trendel. Kategorienlehre, p. 103 seq- 

‘The following illustration of the topic is given by Schrader. ‘ Peius 
est caecum esse quam surdum: ergo visus auditu praestantior est. 


1 Pindar’s own view of the meaning may be readily seen by comparing the 
first three lines of the roth Olympian Ode: note the word xpjors. In a speech, 
quoted by Spedding (Letters and life of Fr. Bacon, Vol. 1. p. 18), Bacon says: 
I liken this bill to that sentence of the poet (Pindar), who sets this as a paradox 
in the fore-front of his book, first water, then gold, preferring necessity before 
pleasure ; and I am of opinion, that things necessary in use are better than those 
things that are glorious in estimation. 


Q—2 
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Gravius malum est fama quam pecunia privari; ergo bona existimatio 
praestat divitiis’ ‘Things of which the privation is greater’ or more 
deeply felt, are those which are most necessary, essential to our existence 
or comfort; as air and water again, in this point of view. 

kal dperi) py) dperijs—réAn] ‘and virtue is superior to non-virtue, and 
vice to non-vice ; because the one is an end, and the other not’. The 
application of this seems to be to things compared as fosttive and mega- 
tive: positive virtue and positive vice, which can be ends or objects to aim 
at, are in so far superior to mere negatives which can not*. Moral consi- 
derations are altogether laid aside, and Rhetoric is here permitted (not 
recommended) to take the immoral side of the question: vice may be 
regarded as an ‘end’ of human desire and exertion. 

Bonitz, Arist. Stud. 1. p. 87, preposes an ingenious alteration, which 
no one who is satisfied with the preceding explanation will consider 
necessary. It is to substitute for the existing text, xal dpery pu) xaxias xal 
xaxia py aperijs yeifwv, ‘positive, downright, virtue is greater (better or 
worse) than mere absence of vice, and downright vice than mere absence 
of virtue’: which he neither translates nor explains ; but, it is to be pre- 
sumed, it means that the superiority of the one to the other still rests upon 
its osttive character. The morality remains constant; for vice is still 
represented as the object of men’s aims: it is therefore no improvement 
in that respect. His reason for the change is, ‘that it never could occur 
to any one to institute a comparison in respect of magnitude (Grdsse) 
between dpery and py) dper}, and xaxia and py xaxia.’? Not perhaps if pei- 
(wv implied nothing but mere magnitude or quantity; but when it is 
extended to the general notion of superiority the comparison may very 
well be made between them. And besides, Bonitz’s altered comparison 
appears to rest upon the very same distinction of the positive and nega- 
tive; for in what other sense can vice be regarded as superior to non- 
virtue? 

§ 17. The two topics of this section are founded upon the relation of 
the apery of anything to its proper épyor or function, the work that it has 
to do, described by Plato, Rep. 1 352 E and foll., and taken up by An- 
stotle as the foundation of his theory of virtue, Eth. Nic. II 5, init. The 
virtue or excellence of everything, horse, dog, knife, axe, the eye, the ear, 
the mind, is shewn in and depends upon the due performance of its 
proper function (supra 2.12; 5.4;6.11). ra épya therefore, though they ex- 
tend beyond the moral virtues from which Victorius draws his illustration— 
the comparison of dvdpeia and swdpoovrn and their opposites in respect of 
their results good or bad, the kinds of actions that they give rise to—and 
include the functions of all things that can be applied to any purpose, 
and everything which has a réAos, to which the épyoy must be subser- 
vient, and in the approach to which the dpery is shewn; yet the epithets 

1 Victorius, perhaps rightly, explains js) dpery and py xaxla as states of 


growth and development, which have not yet reached their ‘end’, the formed 
és, but are mere 3:a0dcecs, transient dispositions, and so far inferior. 
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xaddio and alcyiw shew that Aristotle had the moral virtues uppermost 
in his mind. 

xa) ov al xaxias x1r.A.] the converse of the preceding, the argument 
from the virtue or vice, excellence or defect, of anything, back again to its 
function or proper work. Virtues and vices, excellences and defects 
stand to ‘works’ in the relation of cause and origin to consequence and 
effect or result. Now as of the greater cause and origm, the one pro- 
duces a greater effect, the other leads to a greater end, (§ 12,) and the 
less to a less, so in the case of excellence and defect the greater produces 
a greater work, the less a less, both in human action or comparative 
virtues, and in instruments of all kinds; in men and things. 

§ 18. This topic is analogous to, not identical with, that in § 4. 
When anything in excess is preferable to, or fmer and nobler than, the 
excess of something else, then the former i# z¢s ordinary stafe is prefer- 
able to the other. See the passage of Polit. Iv (VII) 1, quoted in § 4. 
Top. I 3, 118 5 4, és od 4 UwepBor) ris vrepBodijs alperwrépa, nai avro 
alperorepoy, olov didla xpnparev’ alperwrépa yap 9 ris pidlas vwepBonds rijec 
Tov xpnpdtrey. Omne matus continet in se minus. 

To Pideraipoy,..paddov xddAdsov] Victorius, followed by Buhle, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 6 24, understand paAXoy xdAAtoyv as a double comparative, a form 
of expression not unfamiliar to Aristotle (see Vict. on this place, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 5 24, 11 p. 465), but certainly not employed by him here. The 
paddo»v denoting the ‘excess’ of the two qualities, which is absolutely 
essential to the illustration of the topic, is added for that reason to quAé- 
raspov and didroxpijparov, the comparison being conveyed by xdAXsoy: and 
thus the topic is exemplified. ‘Excess in love of friends being fairer, and 
nobler than that in love of money, friendship in its average degree is 
to be preferred to a similar average of love of money’. See also note on 
ir 8, 3. 

§ 19. nat dy al ércOvplas x.r.d.] The objects of the nobler and better 
desires are themselves nobler and better: because all ‘impulses’ (cpé£ers, 
which include émOupia, all xatural desires and appetites, as well as Gupos 
and BovAnors, Eth. Eud. 11 7. 2, de An. B 3, 414.42; see note on Rhet. 
II 2.1), in proportion as they are higher or stronger, have for their objects 
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things ‘greater’, i.e. either better and higher in themselves, or more im- 
portant. The stronger impulse is always towards the greater object—in 
some sense. And the converse: ‘the nobler and better the objects, the 
nobler and better the desires, for the same reason’, 

§ 20. nal ay al émorfpa x7.A.] The same rule is now applied to 
sciences or departments of knowledge, and their objects; ra wpaypara, 
‘their subjects’, 1 vwoxetpévn UAn, ra vroxeipeva. Top. T 1, 116 @ 21, éore 
3¢ drAas pey BeAriov cal aiperorepoy To kata tH Bertin émornpny, tit 8e To 
rata THY oixeiay. The higher and nobler sciences deal with higher and 
nobler materials; and in proportion to the dignity and value of the objects 
that it treats, so is the dignity and value of the corresponding science : 
dvadoyoy, ‘proportionally’; greater to greater, and less to less. ‘ For as 
is the science, so is the (particular kind of) truth at which it aims: and 
each of them is authoritative (lays down the law, prescribes what is to be 
done, dictates, xeAevec) in its own special province’. On the order in 
invention and dignity of arts and sciences, see the instructive chapter, 
Metaph. AI. émcornpas includes here all arts as well as sciences, the two 
terms being constantly interchanged. The word daAnéés, from its strict and 
proper sense (when the two provinces of philosophy are distinguished, 
Oewpyrixis rédos adAnOea, mpaxrixns 8€ ~pyov, Metaph. A 1), might seem 
to confine the application of the topic to science pure, or the ‘ theoretical’ 
department of philosophy, but it is plainly here employed in a wider and 
more popular sense: truth, theoretical or practical, is the common object of 
every kind of scientific or artistic pursuit. And the word xeAevew, to pre- 
scribe or dictate, is alike applicable to the necessary principles and neces- 
sary conclusions of mathematical demonstration, and to a practical science 
like Politics, which not only like the other prescribes the method in which 
its investigations are to be carried on and rules of action, but ‘ orders and 
arranges’ dvaragces*, determines, and limits at its pleasure the provinces 
and extent of the operations of the subordinate sciences and arts. Eth. 
Nic. I 1, 1094 a 26—07. On xeAever, Victorius quotes Eth. Eud. 11 3, rovro 
yap dor os 7 émoripn Kedever xal 6 Aoyos. 

§ 21. alo xpiveay Gy x.r.d.] ‘the judgment or decision, upon any dis- 

1 The terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ from different points of view may be applied 
to express the same thing. The odyect of sense or of thought, material or mental, 
quod sensibus vel menti objicitur, is when looked at from the logical side the 
subject of all that is or can be predicated of it. 

2 So printed in Bekker’s texts. 
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passage will serve as a commentary on the topic of the Rhetoric. It de- 
scribes the authority of @pornuns (practical wisdom, the intellectual virtue 
which selects the proper means and directs them to the end, Eth. N. v1), 
and the impersonation of it in the dpovepos. In the definition of dpery, 
Eth. N. 11 6, init. the @poveos is the measure or standard, which fixes the 
variable mean, in which virtue resides, for each individual character. In all 
arts and sciences it is the professional man, the expert, who has to decide, 
each in his own department. The dyads decides in moral questions, 
which is ##s special province. Comp. note on 6. 25. 

} wavres—ol xpdriotrot] a descending scale of the dpompo, those who 
are competent to decide; all, or most (the many, the great mass of them, 
oi mAcioro), or the (bare) majority, or the best and ablest amongst them 
(in point of judgment, and professional skill). 

dyaboy ff pet{ov] So the MSS and Edd., with the exception of one MS 
and Buhle’s Ed., which omit 7, as does Muretus in his Transl. The omis- 
sion certainly improves the sense ; but Vater with some reason objects to 
this order of the two words, which he says should have been inverted, 
pet{ov ayaov. dyaGov, which Vater proposes to omit, is certainly wanted 
to explain xara ray ZAdwy in the following clause. 

} dwids ff 9 Kara Thy ppdvycw] ‘either absolutely, universally, or in 
respect of their practical wisdom’, specially and alone. xara rjyv hpovnow 
corresponds to 9 rowovro in the passage of the Topics, ‘in so far as they 
are such’ (hpompos), and in no other respect. 

kal xara tov GAdXwy] ‘of everything else as well’, as good. xara with 
the genit. is very common in Arist. in the sense of ‘ of’, ‘in the case of’; 
derived from its proper and primary sense ‘down upon’, and hence, 
‘applying to’, ‘of’, This use of it seems to come through the interme- 
diate sense of ‘ predication’, xarnyopeiv, xarnyopeicbai rwvos, ‘to predicate, 
be predicated, of something ’.—émi, ‘ upon’, ‘applying to’, ‘in the case of’, 
so and so, is similarly used (én aya@ay) in the same section. 

ri, rowdy, trotov] are the first three categories ; (1) the substance or true 
nature of a thing, (2) quantity and (3) quality. These, though properly 
falling under the domain of science or exact knowledge, may yet be dealt 
with by the ‘ practical judgment’ which may convey a popular and practical 
acquaintance with them, sufficient for the purposes of the Rhetorician. 


elpnxapev’ opiora yap] supr. § 3. 
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& padXov 7 ppowmors A€yer] If that is good in genera’ which is pro- 
nounced to be so by the man of practical sagacity, then that must be a 
greater good which is pronounced by the same authority to be more 
so, to be so in a higher degree. 

§ 22. xal rd rois BeAriogw Umdpxov] ‘Animi bona bonis corporis praeva- 
lent quia animus est corpore praestantior’, Schrader. Courage and 
strength is Aristotle’s illustration ; for the reason assigned by Schrader. 

# dwAos] ‘ut viri’ (man as the nobler animal) ‘virtutes praestant muli- 
ebribus simpliciter’. Schrader. 

4 9 BeArious)] ‘aut guatenus meliores sunt: viri effeminati actiones de- 
teriores sunt actionibus virilis animi feminae’. Id. I prefer the other 
explanation, as more direct and natural, ‘either generally, in respect of 
the entire character and qualities, or in respect of some sfecia/ excellence’. 

xal 5 €docr’ Gy 6 BeAriov] The better man will make the better choice 
in general, dds, by virtue of his whole character; or ‘in so far as he 
is better, in respect of that particular kind of excellence, as some special 
virtue, in which his superiority is shewn, 9 BeAtiwv dori. So Victorius ; 
who proceeds (after Alexander) to distinguish between this and the pre- 
ceding topic, § 21; in that the dpdmpor as a class choose between different 
kinds of good, here the comparison is between two different kinds of 
choosers,and the one who makes the better selection is the better in moral 
character. 

otov] (sc. Aé¢oOas, or ef ris EAotro). The higher and nobler choice is 
illustrated by the preference of being wronged to doing wrong. This, 
though cited here as a popular sentiment, was by no means the current and 
prevailing opinion at Athens. Plato, Rep. 11 358 Cc, makes Glaucon say, 
speaking of the opposite view, dxovwr Opagvpayxov kal pupiov DAev: and 
again, at the commencement of Glaucon’s exposition of the asadvantages 
of justice and the superiority of injustice successful and unpunished, he 
uses the word gaci, which seems to imply that this was the general 
opinion. In fact one of the main objects of the Republic is to prove that 
the reverse of this is true; and the long and laborious process which he is 
obliged to go through in the establishment of his position is quite suffi- 
cient to shew how strong must have been the prejudices in favour of the 
adverse doctrine which must be surmounted before he could hope to 
make his own views acceptable. The Gorgias also is occupied with the 
solution of this same question, in the comparison namely of doing and 
receiving injury and wrong, on wick side the advantage, when rightly 
estimated, really lies. The Sophists, as represented by Thrasymachus in 
the Republic, and Callias in the Gorgias, appear to have held the lower, 
and as we now hold it to be, immoral doctrine, Ast, in his Comm. on Pl, 
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Rep. p. 391, has collected a number of references to authors who sided on 
this point with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

§ 23. Sprora 8¢] in § 3. 

qQvov 8€ ro dAvmorepoy x.r.A.) Pleasure is subject to two drawbacks to 
its enjoyment, which vary in different kinds of pleasure. Some pleasures 
are accompanied, preceded, or followed by pain (Plato held that this is the 
case with all bodily pleasures), and most of them are of a very transient 
character and very brief duration. This may in many cases afford a 
measure for the comparison of pleasure: those which are marked by 
the entire absence or lower degree of these qualifying circumstances are 
superior. 

§ 24. ro yap xadov x1.A.] This distinction of the two different kinds 
of xado», arises from its twofold aspect, physical and moral: in the former 
of the two senses it is the beautiful, in the latter the morally right and 
noble. The beautiful, to the sight and sense, is the ‘pleasant’ form or 
aspect of ro xadov; the right is xaAov ro xa@ avro alperoy, that which is 
desirable in and for itself and for no ulterior object, and therefore an end 
in itself. In this latter sense the ro xaAcy may be regarded as the end of 
all moral action, Eth. N. 11 7, 1113 6 8, c. 10, 1115 4 24, IX 8, 1168 @ 34, 
1169 a 6, seq. 21 to the end. In Rhet.1 9.3, two definitions of it are 
given and the distinction of its moral and physical aspects again sug- 
gested: and again I1 13.9 it is contrasted with the expedient or profit- 
able, the one being a relative the other an absolute form of good. 

§ 25. «al dowv x.7.A.] Things are shewn to be good by our desire of 
them, because all things universally desirable are good: and the more we 
desire anything for ourselves or our friend (the friend is the ‘second self’, 
the alter ego, and therefore his interest is our own,) and therefore to be 
the causes of it, to procure it for ourselves or our friends; the more we 
shew that we think it good: and the things we desire /east to bring upon 
ourselves or our friends are by the same rule the worst and most mischiev- 
ous things. The topics of Top. f 2, 11841, are akin to this, not iden- 
tical with it. 

§ 26. ra moAvypomerepa xal ra BeBavorepa] Top. Tt, 116 @ 13, ‘more 
lasting and more secure, stable, safer’. One measure of the use or value 
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of a thing is the length of time during which it remains in our possession; 
another, the security or stability of it, immunity from decay or corruption 
and the fear of losing it. The absence of these very much diminishes 
the value of any possession. The superiority in the value of a thing is 
shewn in, or measured by, either the duration or the amount of desire or 
wishing for it (BovAnoes) because our wishing for it shews that we con- 
sider it a secure possession, one of which we are little likely to be 
deprived, or which itself is not likely to be impaired, and so lose its value. 
A safe investment, which every one desires who has spare cash, is an 
example of this kind of security, and of the superiority in value that it 
carries with it. 

§ 27. xatas ay (dxoAovOoin) éx rav cvetoiywv] asthe consequences would 
follow (if, whenever the topic were applied) in general, so here ‘in all the 
rest’, in the particular case of the rhetorical application of them, the 
same consequences do actually follow. Perhaps the gencral application 
of this topic, which seems to be understood in the protasis, may have a 
tacit reference to the more general treatment of the same in the dialec- 
tical Topics. I think that only one topic is here intended; so far as ov- 
oroxa are distinguished from mrodces, the former includes the latter as 
the genus the species. 

With this topic compare Rhet. 11 23, 2, Top. F 3, 118 @ 34—39. The 
instances of mraots there given are the substantive and corresponding 
adverb, &cxaioovwn Sixaiws, avdpeia dvdpeiws. avoroya and mroces are 
explained, distinguished, (quite unintelligibly, however, were our informa- 
tion derived solely from this place,) and the use of them illustrated, in 
Top. B 9, 114 @26—6 5. oavorotya are coordinate Jogical notions, as 
Sixaca and Sixacos with 8ixatoovwn, avdpeia and avdpetos with av8peia; and 
again @ 38, Sicatoovyn Bixaos Bixaoy Sixaiws are coordinates. Also, a 29, 
ra wowrexa and ra dvAaxrixa are coordinate with the things which they 
produce and preserve, as ra vytewwa with vyiea, ra evexrexa with evefia. 
mroces are these same coordinates in their grammatical aspects—lerms 
that can be similarly predicated, and applicable to the same things—and 
they are therefore sometimes identified with the others. The ardces 
‘inflexions’ of the same word are not confined to the mere ‘ declension’ of 
nouns, substantive or adjective, (the nominative is the casus rectus, or 
ar@ots op6n, improperly so called, the noun in its upright or normal state 
or position, the casus or mrdéoes are fallings away, declensions, from that 
standard typical form by a change of termination!,) but include adverbs, 


1 Wepl épunvelas 2,162 32, 7d 8¢ Slrwvos Ff Pirkwn xal dca rowira, od dvd- 
para G\Nd wruces dvduaros. Poet. 20.10,1457a18, rracts 8 éorly dvduaros F 
phparos 7 we 7d ard rovrouv 4 ToUTy onpalvyovea Kal doa Tora (cases), } 8¢ card 
7d évi y wodAots (numbers) oloy dvOpwwrae 7 dvOpwwres, i) 5é card rd droxperixd, oloy 
car’ épwrnow % ériraiw (moods of verbs). Illustrated by é¢Bdédirer and Bddife, 
indicative and imperative. wrdces are referred to the general head of rapévuua. 
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the generic and numerical terminations, masc. and femin., singular, dual, 
and plural, and the inflexions of verbs; in fact, as it appears, any change 
of termination which a root undergoes in passing into different parts of 
speech, and the inflexions of these: in Aristotle rraois is a ‘declension’ 
from a root. This logical signification of ovarotxos and avototyxia is 
‘transferred’ by metaphor, from the vazks of an army or of a chorus in 
the theatre (like dvricrpodos), to logic or grammar: but in either of the 
two senses, they always denote things on the same level, coordinates. 
Trendel. E/. Log. Arist. 75, Bonitz ad Metaph. A 5, 986 a 23. Xenophon, 
Conv. 2, 20, has ayriororyeiv in the sense of ‘to be one’s opposite, or part- 
ner in a dance’. Anab. Vv 4, 12, gornoay dva éxarov padiora, oomep ol 
xopoi, avriarotxovrres adAnAns, ‘in opposite, corresponding ranks’. In 
Met. 1 c., and Eth. N.1 4, 1085 6 7, it is applicd to the ten parallel rows 
or columns of the opposite apyai of the Pythagoreans, the two opposite 
members of the ten being in each case a evororxia, or pair of coordinate 
conceptions. Hence ovorotxa are notions of the same order : as the four 
elements, which have the same rank, belong to the same vow, i.e. order 
in nature, de Caclo 302 @ 29; and hence, notions which fall under the 
same genus, as black and white, sweet and bitter; and even such as are 
under different genera, so long as they have something in common, de 
Sens. c. 7, 447 6 30, 448 a 14 and 16. 

In Aristotle therefore cvoroyxa and mrdces, though occasionally iden- 
tified, are, when strictly and properly applied, distinguished thus: overotya 
are /ogical notions or conceptions corresponding to things of the same 
rank or order in nature, having a wider and more comprehensive sphere 
of application than the mraces, which are grammatical like the ‘declen- 
sions’, from which the name is derived, and include the various deflex- 
ions or inflexions, expressed by changes of termination, from a root. 

Cicero’s coniugata, which are defined Top. III 12, correspond to Ari- 
stotle’s mroéces. Contugata dicuntur quae sunt ex verbis generis cius- 
dem. Etusdem autem generis verba sunt, quae orta ab uno varie commu- 
tantur, ut sapiens sapienter sapientia. Haec verborum coniugatio av{vyia 
Aicitur, ex qua huinusmodi est argumentum: si compascuus ager est, tus est 
compascere. 

Besides the authorities already referred to, see on this subject Waitz 
On epi epp. c. 2, 164513; Anal. Post. 11 15,7966; Trendel. Kategorien- 
lehre, p. 27 seq.; Donaldson, Mew Crat. § 227. 

§ 28. rot py) (Gvros) & wavres (alpotyra)] The negative of the preceding : 
‘than that which is #o¢ what all prefer ’. 


Top. Z 10, 1484 10, wPhédrArpov, wdeAlpws, wpeAnxds are wrwoes. Ib. H 1, 1515 
30, 153.6 25—34, where several examples arc given, 
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fv] ‘was’ as we have said, c. 6. 2. ov paddov] (éievras). 

of duduoBnrovpres] ‘rival claimants or competitors’. 

j} of éyOpoi] c. 6.24. This applies especially to contested superiority 
in personal excellences or accomplishments. If rivals and enemies, (ré pév) 
who are most interested in disparaging their adversary, and most inclined 
to do so, if even ¢kese admit his superiority, we may take it for granted 
that every one else will do so, and therefore this is equivalent to the uni- 
versal admission of it (os ay ef wavres Gaiev). If ‘judges’, those that have 
the right to decide by reason of special qualification, the artist or pro- 
fessor, the expert or adept in any pursuit or study, or those whom they 
select as qualified to pronounce a decision, if such as ¢hese decide in 
a man’s favour, then it is the decision (ro 8) of ‘ authorities’, as it were, 
men empowered and entitled, or who have ¢he right (evpu:) to judge and 
decide, and (or rather, ‘ because of’) the sfecial knowledge which the 
occasion requires (of el3cres); and this decision is final. Compare notes 
on 6,25, 7.21. 

Victorius and Schrader appear to confine xpivew to its judicial sense of 
deciding a legal cause, obs ovrot xpivoves being those who are selected or 
deputed to try a particular case when the ordinary judges are prevented 
from being present themselves. If there were any doubt between the 
two interpretations, the question would be decided by the following 
passage: éxacros 8€ xpives xados & ywoonet, cal rovrwy carly ayabos xpirys. 
Eth. N. 11, 1094 6 27. 

as dy ei} Note on «uy el, 1 I. 5, p. 9 

§ 29. This topic also is best exemplified in personal advantages, ac- 
complishments, or possession. It can be applied either way. Sometimes 
(ore per, éoriy Ste, éviore), in some cases, the superior value of a possession 
of this kind is in proportion to its universality, because the greater the 
number of those who have the advantage, the greater the disgrace of 
being without it (a case of orépnots, § 16): in other cases the reverse may 
be maintained on the principle that the scarcity of a thing lends it a supe- 
rior value, § 14. 

§ 30. xadXio yap] § 24. Virtue is the only true object of ‘ praise’, 
€rawos. Introd. Appendix Bk. I, c. 9, p. 212 seq. ° 

év ai ripal x.r.d.] ‘and things (especially actions) may be regarded as 
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‘greater’, or superior in respect of their power or effect, of which the 
honours or rewards are greater; because honours and rewards are as 
it were (may be considered) a kind of valuation, estimate of the value, 
of a thing, af/a, which will afford a comparison, or measure of the 
comparative value of two things: and the opposite acts which involve 
a higher penalty, are superior in a sense, more important and effective. 
(npia, not ‘losses’, diroBodai, as it has been understood, but ‘ penalties’, 
directly opposed to rezai ‘rewards’. So Victorius. 

§ 31. Things which are, at first sight, or can be shewn to be, greater 
than others which are universally acknowledged to be great or are mani- 
festly so, are seen to be so at once and without reflexion, present them- 
selves at once as such, da:woueva. A conspicuous instance of this common 
sense of daivopzevos, apparent, manifest to the eye, occurs Rhet. II 2, 1 (see 
note) in the definition of opy7. Comp. I 9.32, 8.6; III 2.9. 

cat Satpovpeva x.r.A.] This and the following are purely rhetorical 
topics, and belong rather to the third book, On style. One mode of ex- 
aggerating the importance of anything, of making it assume a magnitude 
which it does not really possess, is in the way of description, to break up 
into parts or describe in detail what might be stated summarily as a 
whole. ‘The same facts or events’, when thus individually represented, 
will ‘seem greater’ than if they were all summed up fogether in one 
statement ; because in the former case the excess or superiority, in point 
of importance and interest, of the facts exhibited in detail over the sum- 
mary statement, will seem to be shewn ‘in more points’, which are all 
brought severally into view. mAecovey urepéxew is ‘to exceed in a greater 
number of points’, whether we understand the genitive as one of guan- 
tity ‘in more things’, which is probably right, or as the comparative 
genitive after yrepéxecy, ‘to surpass more things’, by which the mean- 
ing is not so distinctly expressed: in either case it is the auméber of 
things detailed that makes the superior impression. The use of this 
topic is well illustrated by Quintilian, Inst. Or. vIII 3. 61 sq., who how- 
ever refers the strong impression produced by this detail to the évépyeca 
or vividness of the picture. § 67, sic urbium captarum crescit miseratio, 
Sine dubio enim qui dicit expugnatam esse civitatem complectitur omnia 
guaccunque talis fortuna recipit; sed in affectus minus penetrat brevis 
hic velut nuncius. Atsi aperias haec, et cet. [then follows the description]. 
Majoragius refers to Cicero’s description of Pompey’s military experience 
in the speech pro lege Manilia, and Gaisford to Harris, Philol. Inquts- 
ries, p. §8 [on p. 62, this passage of the Rhet. is quoted]. Ae assigns 
this to ‘accumulation’ and ‘concatenation’, Shakespeare, in the 
Tempest, will supply us with a brilliant example: The cloud-capp’d 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, &c. [Iv. i. 152} Comp. 
Acts of the Apostles, ii. 9 seq., where the wonder of the gift of tongues 
is heightened by the enumeration in detail of all the different nations 
whose language was spoken; ‘ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites.’ 
Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil (Vol. vil p. 81, Ellis and Sped. 
ed.), No. 5, is a good commentary on this topic in its most general 
application, 
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Aéyovoay] is omitted in MS A*®, and consequently put in brackets by 
Buhle and Spengel. The latter adds, Praef. ad Rhet. Gr. p. vi, ‘aliud 
excidisse videtur, v. c. mapaxocrey.’ [‘Intellige rj» yuvaixa, quo aegre cares’. 
Spengel, ed. 1867. S.] ‘Deest Aéyovgay in Cod. antiquissimo Victorii, et 
videtur sane illud interpolatum esse. Uncinos applicavi’. Buhle. 

© rownrns dno] Homer to wit, Il. 1X 592. The reading of the Vulg. is 
xnde So avOpwroc. wéder Tay dotv dAoy’ dvdpas pev xreivovot, and 
the rest as quoted by Ar. This example is the same as that given by 
Quintilian, Victorius thinks that he borrowed it from Aristotle. Spald- 
ing,'ad Quint. VIII 3. 67, quotes the following Schol. on IL xv 496, 
referring to the other passage of Homer: pyropuds ro év mpaypa, ry 
mopOnoww, els modda KaTepepicey. 

TO ovvriGévat Kal érotxodopeiv] are added to the preceding topic of 
‘detail’ as closely akin to it. That the first at all events is so, may be 
inferred from the identification of ‘detail’ with ‘accumulation’ by Harris, 
p. 58, above quoted. The two figures are ‘accumulation’ and ‘climax’. 
érotxo8ounors is the building up of one phrase upon (é7/) another, one rising 
above another step by step, like the rounds of ‘ a ladder’ («Aiuag), or the 
stages of a building. Rhet. ad Alex. 3 (4). 9, éroxodopotvra 76 Erepov os 
emi rd Erepoy avfew rpomw rode, Which is then illustrated. Arist. de Gen. 
An. I 18, 34, 724 @ 28, ére 8€ mapa ravra os Exixappos moet rv éroixodo- 
pnow, éx tis ScaBoAns Wy AowWopia, ex 8é ravTns 4 paxn, rabra 8¢ mavra €x 
rivos 4 apy) tTys Kujoews. Eustath. ad Hom. II. B, p. 181, rd 8€ oxnpa 
rou pnOévros ywpiov (verse 101) xAipaxa kai kAwaxwrov A€yovorw ol madatol, 
érepor S€ érrotxodcpnow. yiverar 8€ ocxjpa KAwaxwrov Gray ro Ayow THs 
hOacaons évvoias dpxi) yernras ris épebijs, olov as ef ris etry, 6 Bacwdets 
dya0és, 6 dyaOds dyaba moet, 6 dyaba mody evepyerei, 6 evepyerav Bear 
pipeira, x.r.A. Demetrius rept éppnveias § 270 (111 320, Rhet. Gr. Spengel) 
AapBavorr dy cai 7 KAiwa€ (SiC) kadoupen, os mapa AnpooGeéver, ro (de Cor. 
§ 179, p. 288) ovx elroy pév ravra, ovx ¢ypaya 8¢ ovd’ éypaya pev, ovK 
émpéaBevoa 8¢° ovd" éxpéoBevoa per, ovx Ereioa 8€ rovs OnBaiovs’ oyxedor 
yap éravaBalvovrs (mounting a staircase or a hill, from higher to higher) 
6 Adyos éotxey em) pei{ova. This figure by the Latin Rhetoricians is called 
gradatio, Cic. de Or. III 54. 207, Quint. IX 3. §4—7, where it is explained 
and illustrated by the same passage of Demosth. and from Latin authors. 
In Auct. ad Heren. Iv 25, it is thus defined: Gradatio est, tn qua non 
ante ad consequens verbum descenditur quam ad superius conscensum 
est, and then illustrated. See Aquila Romanus, cited by Ernesti, Lex. Zech. 
Gr. et Lat. sub vv. xripa€, et gradatio, and at length by Schafer, Aff. Cret. 
ad Demosth. p. 288, 8, Vol. 11 p. 250. Aquila calls it ascensus. 
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donep “Eniyappos] Besides the illustration of the figure climax from 
Epicharmus quoted above from the de Gen. Anim., there is another and 
a more complete one in Athen. II 36 C. D, indicated by Schrader, éx pev 
Oucias Ooivn, éx 8é Ooivns méais éyévero, ex 8€ mdctos KGpos, ex Kopou Oo éye- 
vero Ovavia, éx 8¢ Gvavias Sinn, éx Bixns 8e xaradixn, éx 8é xaradixns wédat re 
kat odbaxedos xai (nial. 

dud re ro avro tH dtatpéoes] Two reasons are now given for the im- 
pression that these two figures make upon the hearer: the first, the same 
as that which accounts for it in the case of dcaipeots ; the accumulation of 
particulars, and the rising by steps to a climax, have the same effect as 
the division or detail, in increasing the number of effective strokes, and 
so producing the impression of superiority, 7 yap ovvbeois Umepoyny 8ei- 
xyvos TOAAHY : and secondly, you make that which you are endeavouring to 
magnify appear to be the cause and origin of a number of important effects, 
which you seem to mx/tiply by detailing them. The following passage of 
the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), §§ 10, 11, will serve as a commentary on this 
and the entire section: ovAAyBSnv 8e, day roAA@y airiov drodaivys, éav re 
dyabay éay re xaxdy, péyada paveira. oxoreiy 8 kal ro mpaypa oroiov cbaveirat 
xara pépn Siatpovpevov f xaboAou Aeyopuevoy, nai crorépws Gv peifov 7, rovde 
TOV TpoTroY avTO AEyew. Tas pev ory avéjoes oUTW peTL@y MAEloTAaS TroLnCELS 
cal peyiotas, ramewocers 8€ Tois Adyos Kal ra dyaba Kal Ta Kaka Toy évavrioy 
Tpomov periov, ws elpjxapev émt trav peydAwy, cal padtora pevy dv pndevos 
aircov émidecnvins, el 8€ py ads €AaxioTor kal cputxporaray. 

§ 32. dred 8¢ 1d yaXerdrepov xal omanarepoy peifov) supr. § 14. An 
exemplification of this topic is found in Eth. Nic. VIII 15, 1163.2 12, of pev 
yap mabovres rovavra pact AaBeiv mapa roy evepyeray & pixpa Hy éxeivois Kal 
étiv map’ érépwy daBeiv, xaracpixpiCovres’ of 8 dvdwadw Ta péytora Toy map’ 
avrois, xal & map’ dAdo ovk Hv, xal ev xduvots fj Totavrais xpeias. The ad- 
ditional value or importance for good or for evil that things, especially 
actions, acquire at particular ages or times of life (illustrated in the Topics), 
in particular places, at particular times, at particular critical seasons and 
occasions (xa:poi), or from the special nature of the powers or faculties 
that are called into exercise (8vvdpes), is derived from the scarcity of 
such things and actions, and the difficulty of obtaining or performing 
them. The xaipos in two aspects is exemplified in the Topics, I 2, 117 


1 Miillach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. p. 143, gives these lines as corrected by Meineke, 
Dindorf, and Bochart. 
A. é& pev Ovolas Golva, 

éx 82 Bolvas wocts éyévero. B. xapler, ds 7 eulv Boxe. 
A. éx dé wéoros K@uos, éx xapou 8° éyered’ tavia, 

éx 3’ vavlas dixa, '« Slkas 3° éyévero xaradixa, 

éx 82 xaradlxas wéSat re xal ogadds (the stocks) xal fapla. 

The other passage, in the de Gen. An., Miillach attempts to correct himself, 
and produces this melodious verse, p. 144, 

éx diaBodas pGpos eydvero, woddob 3 éx pwpov pdxa. 
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a 26—6 21, Add Prov. xv. 23, a word spoken in due season, how good ts tt. 
xpovos is illustrated by the case, already quoted, of Sir Phil. Sidney, and 
the cup of cold water at the battle of Zutphen [p. 84]: Sumdpecs, as Aristotle 
himself tells us, applies to cases in which any one does something 
‘beyond his powers’, above his ordinary level, and more than you would 
expect from him; and mapa rovs opolovs is exemplified by the epigram and 
the saying of Iphicrates. 

nal el ovrws x.r.A.] ‘and if suck things be done (ovras), at particular 
places or times, they will acquire a magnitude and importance in things 
(i.e. actions) right, and good, and just, and their opposites’. ovrws may 
however mean under particular circumstances. 

TO émiypappa tp odAvpmovixy|] The substantive taking the same case 
as the verb from which it is derived is illustrated in the dative by Mat- 
thiae, Gr. Gr. § 390. Stallbaum on Phaedo 88 c. Soph. 252 D. and Euthyphr. 
13D, 15 A. Add, Aesch. Agam. 415, mrepois omasois drvov xedevbors. 
Soph. Oed. Col. ra yap 8drp re py Bical xrypar’ ody! od{era. Trach. 
668, ‘Hpaxdei dapnparay. Aj.696, Wunder ad loc. Eur. Ion, 508, rd becber 
réxva Ovarois. Iph. T. 1384, ovpavod méonpa (i.e. rd ax evpavod srewraxds). 
Plat. Parmen. 128 Cc, Theaet. 177 A, Gorg. 522 D, Symp. 182 D, Rep. vI 
493 D, 498 B. Ar. Pol. VII (VI) 5, 1320 @ 32, Bonea rois dmépus. Some 
examples of an analogous construction, in which a substantive follows the 
ordinary construction of a verb, with prepos. and subst., are given by 
Stallbaum on Phaedogg B. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 354 a, Gorg. 472 E, 
Rep. 11 378 D, Eur. Herc. Fur. 1334, orégavos ‘EAAnvev vzro, Arist. Eth. N. 
X 9, 1179 2 25, émipéAcia tev avOpanrayv vo Geay, Categ. 8 5 32, peraBor 
vmod vooov, de Anima B. 8, 11, 420 5 27, 4 mAny) rou aé€pos Uro Tis Wuyi. 

This epigram is expressly attributed to Simonides by Eustath. ad 
Hom. p. 1761, 24 (Buhle). It is found in the Anthol. 1 80 (ed. Jacobs), 
No. 107 of the Epigrams attributed to Simonides. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
Pp. 793 [p. 921, 2nd ed.], Simonidis Fragm. 166. 

Eustathius l. c. explains dowAda, oxepos re LyOunpow. It is described by 
Hemsterhuis ad Hesychium s.v. dorumodei, as a tugum, a sort of wooden 
yoke, which was carried over the two shoulders to support the fish-baskets. 


1 xaspés ‘due season’, ‘the right time’, ‘occasion’, ‘opportunity’, the time 
suitable, appropriate, to the performance of anything, is that form of good which 
comes under the Category of time, xpdvos; Eth. Nic. 1 4, 1096426. On this the 
Paraphrast (Andronicus Rhodius) notes, for: yap 6 xapds 6b émirtSews éxdory 
xpévos. Pind. Pyth. 1x 82, 6 xa:pds wards Exe: xopugdy. Ib. rv 286 (508). Soph. 
Electr. 75, xatpés dvipdow péyorros Eryou rarrés lor’ émiordrns. Philoct. 837. 
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Alciphron I, 1. p. 6, evOds oty oyrdvas mAjoor, nal ras dvitXas éerepious 
dveXopevot, cat tas éxarépwhey onvpidas éEapticavres (quoted in Anthol.). 

Otherwise called rvAy. Arist. Ach. 860, 954. Diog. Laert. 1X 53, of Pro-. 
tagoras, who mpéros rHy Kadouperny rvAny, ep ns ra hopria Baorafovor, 
edpev, ds hyow "ApicroreAns év rp wept madelas’ Hoppoddpos yap 7 , as Kab 
’"Emtxoupos mov dno. So that Protagoras may be added to the examples 
of é£ ofwy els ofa, I 9. 31, or && oy Umipxe raira. 

The exclamation of Iphicrates ‘from what I rose to this’ (from what 
an origin this my fortune was made) is repeated in a more correct form 
(Buhle) inc. 9. 31, é€& otwy els ofa, as is also part of the Epigram. Plu- 
tarch, Apophth. Reg. et Imp., under the head of Iphicrates, Nos. 1 and 5, 
has these notices of him. "Idixparns 8oxdy vids eivat oxuroropou Karedpo- 
veiro’ Sofay 8€ rore mporos éxxe Gre Tpavpatiay woAcmov avdpa pera Tov 
Stroy (avra ouvapracas els rv éavrov Tpijpy petéveyxey. No. 5, mpos dé 
“Appodiov rdv Tov madatov ‘Appodiov drayovoy eis dvayeveray adr@ Aoidopov- 
pevov én, TO pev epov an’ épov yevos apyxerat, To 8é coy €v vol maverat. 

§ 33. rd avropues rov émxrjrov] ‘native superior to acquired talents 
and advantages (of person, mind or character), because they are harder to 
come by’; #ature being rather chary of such gifts, and the acguisztion of 
them comparatively easy. Top. 1, 116 4 10, cal rd Guces rod py) pucet, 
oloy f Sixatoovyn Tov Sixalov’ ro pev yap duce: ro & énixrnrov. This topic 
has a wider scope than the rhetorical, and again, c. 4, 119 a 7—IO. 
Comp. Pind. Ol. 1X 152, ro 8¢ gua xpartoroy day. 11 155, codds o woAda 
el3as ua’ pabovres 8€ AaBpol mayyAwooia dxpayra yapvepev Atos mpos 
opuya Oeiov. Nem. 111 69, ovyyevet 8€ ris dperag péya Bpiber bs 8é didder’ 
Zxes Wednvos avyp. Specie autem comparantur ut anteponantur quae 
propter se expetenda sunt tis quae propter alind: ut innata atgue insita 
assumptis et adventitiis et seq. Cic. Topic. XVIII 69. 

o mowntns)] Homer. Odys. x’ (XXII) 347. 

§ 34. olov IepixAijs ro» émraguov xr d.] This celebrated simile does 
not occur, as is well known, in the funeral oration put into Pericles’ mouth 
by Thucydides in his second book. Thucydides, who merely gives the 
general meaning of his speakers and never their actual words, may have 
omitted it intentionally, if Pericles really made use of it. But as Hero- 
dotus, VII 162, attributes nearly the same identical words to Gelo, it 
seems more probable that it was erroneously ascribed to the other: at all 
events it is quite clear that it could not have been original in his mouth. 
It appears, likewise, in a somewhat altered form, in Euripides (Suppl. 447, 
wos ov er dy yevor’ ay ioyvpa moXts, Gray Tis OS AEtwvoS HpLvoD oTayuM 
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moApas ddaiph xdwodwri{y yvéovs), who no doubt might have borrowed it 
from Pericles; and it is ascribed to Demades by Athenaeus, 111 99 D. It 
is repeated in Rhet. WI ro. 7. 

§ 35. ra dv xpeia...ueiCom xpnowa (peifw dari)] A friend in need ts a 

friend indeed. ‘Auget manifesto vim beneficiorum tempus, angustiaeque 
eorum qui beneficium accipiunt, quod etiam Demosthenes in Leptinem 
significavit (p. 471, 1), wavres pév yap elow tows Gator yapw avramoAap- 
Badvew ol mpotrapyovres Tq roitiv vmas ev, paddtora be of mapa ras xpeias.’ 
Victorius. Comp. Eth. N. VIII 15, 1163 @ 16, in estimating the value of ser- 
vices to a friend, when you wish to make the most of them you say that 
- they are ra péyiora réy wap’ avrois (the best you have to give), «ai & sap" 

GAAwy ov Fy, xal év myduvots } roravrass ypelace. 

dvoty rd éyyvrepoy rov réAovs| This topic is distinguishable from those 
in §§9 and 16. There the comparison is between end and not-end: here 
it is between different degrees or orders of means to an end. Top. Il 
1, 116 5 22, quoted on § 9. Alexander, in his Comm. on that passage, 
illustrates this by the comparison of shaving aad exercise as means to the 
end, health; the active exercise of dpery (this is the definition of evdapovia 
in the Eth. Nic.) to the mere és of it, as nearer to the end, happiness ; 
in practical arts, the higher and more comprehensive are superior to the 
narrower and subordinate in each department, the latter being mere 
means to some higher end ; so horsemanship is superior to the saddler’s 
art, both being subordinate, but the former nearer, to the end, the mili- 
tary art; the woodman’s and carpenter's arts as means to shipbuilding; 
medicine and gymnastics as both tending to a healthy habit of body. 

ro avr@ xal awdés] The comparison in the expression of this topic is 
left to be understood, and the two terms are merely placed in juxta- 
position by xai, one and the other are laid before us, in order that we 
may choose between them. The topic is a comparison of absolute good, 
or good in general, and relative good. That which is absolutely good, 
or good in itself, xa& avro, or good in general, need not be the best for 
us (‘to a man’s own self’), any particular individual, avrg, though theo- 
retically, from the higher point of view, it is superior to the other. Top. 
rr, 11668, ro axes dyabdy rov revi alperdérepov', Alexander, in his 
Comm. on Top. p. 125 (Top. 116 4 26, ro duvardy nai ddvvaroy), illustrates 
this by the contrast of immortality and long life, which will apply as 


1 The comparison of these two topics well illustrates the difference of 
treatment in dialectical and rhetorical reasoning. In the former that which is 
generally and theoretically true is put forward: in the latter, looking at this 
same question from the practical side, we see that there are many exceptiens, 
and that this other side is equally capable of being maintained. 
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well to the dwAws and avrg as to that for which it is immediately in- 
tended: immortality may perhaps be absolutely the best, most desirable 
in itself, but it is out of our reach; for us therefore a long life, which 
may posstbly be attained, is better: it is of no use to choose or prefer 
immortality. Another example is supplied by Heraclitus’ dictum, quoted 
in Eth, Nic. X 5, 1176.4 7, that an ass would prefer any rubbish or refuse 
(cUppara) to gold; because it is pleasanter to Aim. Comp. 115. 12, ro 
andes dyaGov aipeira: ovdeis, dkAa rd avre. 

aur@ (al. avrg) [on p. 146] is the reading of Vict., Buhle, Gaisf., Bekker, 
Spengel, and Bonitz, Arist. Stud. 1 p. 88. It is the equivalent of rixf in the 
familiar antithesis of general and particular good, as in the passage of the 
Topics above quoted ; comp. I 9. 17 avrg, I 15.20, II 13. 9, rd per yap 
oupdhépov avrg ayabor dort, ro 8¢ xaddv arAes: and as in the repetition of 
the antithesis, I 15.12, it assumes the form of avrg, ‘ good to a man’s own 
self’, i.e. each particular individual, it is quite plain that the one form 
can in many cases be substituted for the other. On avrod for avrod and 
the rest, see Waitz, Org. p. 486, 54 a 14. Rhet. 1 1. 12, dudyxn &’ avrey 
yrrac6a. Also, Buttm. Excurs. X ad Dem. c. Mid, p. 140, de formis airov 
efaurov. # for rai, which is adopted by Vict. and Gaisf., and suggested 
by Bonitz, l.c., is, as I have above endeavoured to shew, unnecessary. 

ro duvaroy rov ddvvydrov) Top. Ti, 116 4 26. See Alexander's example 
in the last note but one. Another occurs in II 2. 2, on anger, 400 peév yap 
7d oleaOar revferOa: dy edierat, ovdels dé ‘trav havopnevev ddurdray épierat 
avrg, 6 8 apyi{opevos épieras avrg. We deliberate, with a view to action, 
and that which is fo de preferred of two courses of action, only about 
things which we believe to be possible, and possible to us, xéy pew dduvdre 
évruxwow, ddicravra...dav 8€ Suvardv aimrat éyxetpovor mpadtrey. Eth. 
Nic. I1f 5, 1112 8 25. 

This topic is stated as a consequence from the preceding ; the possible 
is to be preferred to the impossible, because the attainable good is the 
only good for zs, ro pév yap avr@, ro 8 ov. 

ra éy réXe. rou Biov] The end in question is not the temporal end, but 
the final cause. The rédog is in itself good, 7. 8,9; 6. 2; the higher or 
nearer to the end (ra mpos rp réAes) are any of the means employed for 
the attainment of it, the more they approximate in their character to the 
end itself; hence ra éy réAec rov Biov, the means included in, or those 
which subserve, the end of life—happiness, or whatever else the end of 
life may be—are in so far superior, being nearer to that great and final 
end, than other means to other and lower ends. Top. I 1, 116 6 23, ro 
mpos TO Tov Biov réAos alpera@repoy paddov H 1d mpos GAAO Tt, oloy Td pos 
evdatpoviay ovvreivoy } rd mpos ppomow. 

§ 36. rd spés ddAjOeay roy mpos 8ofay] the real and the apparent or 
sham ; ro efva: and rd 8oxeiv, rd Sv and ro awopevoy ; the solid, genuine, sub- 
stantial reality contrasted with the mere outside show and ‘ appearance’ ; 
or truth as absolute certainty, and prosad/e opinion. Top.T 3, 118 4 20, 

10—2 
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kal ef rd pév 8¢ avrd rd 82 ca Thy dofay alperov (alperdrepov éoriw), olov 
Uyieia xaAXdous. (ry pév yap vyleay be avriny aipotpeba nay pndeis cicer Oa 
PEAT, Te B€ KadAos did ryy én’ alrp Bofay’ paratov youv Boxet rd KaAdos 
elvas py yvopi{opevov. Alex. Aphrod. ad loc.) Aesch. Sept. c. Th. 592, of 
Amphiaraus the just, ov yap 8oxeiv Sixawos adr’ elvas Oeres. This topic is 
No. 3, in Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil (Works, ed. Ellis and Sped- 
ding, VII 79). It is shewn to fail in the case of virtue ; the virtuous man 
‘will be virtuous ¢# solitudine, and not only iz theatro’. 

cpos 8€ rou pos dofay x.r.A.] Top. lL c. 5 21, dpos 8€ rot mpos Sdfav rd 
pndevos cuvedoros py av omovdaoa vrapyev. ‘The distinguishing mark or 
characteristic of that which is directed to mere opinion (is found in) any- 
thing that a man would not choose if he were sure that it would not be 
known or recognised by others’. And the same thing is expressed in the 
Topics, ‘anything which a man would not be anxious to possess if no 
one else was to be privy to it’. It is the credit of possessing the thing, 
in the eyes of others, and not the mere possession for its own sake, that 
gives it its value and superiority. Compare with this a py AavOdver x.1.X. 
§ 40, which gives the other side of the question. 

In the example, the superiority of receiving to conferring a benefit, 
the words dofeey dv suggest that we need not take this for granted; it can 
be ‘made to appear’ that it is true, but the real truth lies on the other 
side of the question; from a higher point of view, to confer is bettcr 
than to receive a benefit, 

§ 37. doa elvas paddov x.r.A.] The difference between this and the pre- 
ceding topic seems to lie in this. That lays down the general rule, and 
refers to ‘every thing’ that comes under it; and is therefore appealed to, 
mpos GAnOevay yap paddov, as the warrant and foundation of this. The 
second is a special variety of the first, ‘what men wish fo dc’, the quali- 
ties, such as virtues, which they desire to possess, or seem to possess. 
Here again the reality is preferable to the mere credit and external 
appearance of the virtue. ‘And, therefore, it is a vulgar and popular 
opinion (¢aci, Plat. Rep. 11358 A; and not merely the doctrine of the 
vulgar, of rodAoi, but maintained also by would-be philosophers, as Thra- 
symachus and Callicles) that justice is a thing of small value (mean and 
contemptible), because the appearance of it is preferable to the reality, 
whereas in the case of health it is the reverse’. Victorius quotes, in exem- 
plification of acl, two iambic lines from Plutarch de Aud. Poet. p. 18 D, 
rou peév dtxalov rv Soxnow dpvvao, ra 8 épya row wav dpevros evOa xepdaveis. 
Eur. Ixion. Fr. 1. Dind. Quoted also in Stobaeus p. 30,8. Another frag- 
ment to the same effect is ascribed by Valckenaer (Diatr. in Fragm. Eur. 
p. 166) to Euripides’ Ixion. 
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1 +76 infra, cum Bekker®, ‘sed melius abest alterum rd quod pr. A° om. et 
auctore Vahleno Bekker*.’ Spengel. 


§ 38. ro mpos woAAd ypnoworepoy] Top. I 3, 118 5 27, ére dcedéoOa 
mwovaxas TO aiperdv Aéyerar Kal rivwv yapuy olov rou cuphéepovros fj Tov KaXov 
Tou Oos' TO yap mpos anavra 7} mpos ra mAelw xpHoimoy alperdrepov av 
Uirdpxot Tov pn opoiws. Wealth and health are supposed to be of the highest 
value because they are serviceable in so many ways; for the support and 
preservation of mere life, and of a virtuous and happy life (for which they 
supply the means), also for pleasure and for good and noble actions. 

§ 39. «al ro dAvumorepoy xai ro peO Hdorns| Top. 2, 117 @ 23, Kai 
ravra pe ndovijs paddov f dvev nOvvas. Kal ravra per” ddvumias paddopy f} pera 
Avmns. The desirability of anything even which is desirable in itself or 
on other grounds, as things useful, is increased by the addition of any 
pleasure that accompanies such things; so the évepyetas are completed 
and perfected by the accompanying 78ovj in each case, Eth. N. X 3, 4, 5. 
And likewise the absence of pain, as compared with its presence, may 
be regarded as a positive good. The topic in the Rhetoric combines the 
two, positive pleasure and negative relief from pain; these together being 
‘more than one’ are superior to either of the two separately. «ai is 
therefore ‘together with’; and wore umdpyes x.r.A. ‘and so (in the case 
supposed) we have (there are there, umapyer) the positive pleasure and 
the absence of pain, which may both be regarded as a good’. 

nat Svoiv...rd GAov moet} A+B is greater than A+C, therefore B is 
greater than C. Top.© 5, 119 a 22, ér éx ris mporbécews, ef rp avrg 
mpooréuevoy To GAov paddov motet ToovTo, 4} ef rp HrTov TowWUT® mpooTibe- 
fsevov TO GAOV paAAoy motet Totovro. In the second of these two cases, if 
the addition of a quantity to the less of two other quantities makes the 
sum total of the two greater than the sum total arising from the addition 
of another different quantity to the other, we may infer that the former of 
the two added quantities is greater than or preferable to the latter. 4 is 
less than 6: if the addition of 8 to 4 produces a total 12, which is greater 
than the total resulting from the addition of an unknown quantity 2, 
to 6, and therefore less than 12, we may infer (by calculation) that +x is 
less than 8. 


§ 40. % AavOave] & has been omitted, cither by the author or a tran- 
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scriber. A similar omission occurs in Plat. Phaedr. 275 A, rovvavrioy 
eires § Sdvara. Similar examples quoted from Plato by Stallbaum (note 
ad loc.) make it probable that the oversight is due to the author. ‘ Things 
that do shew themselves, and are conspicuous, have a greater air of 
reality about them than those that do not (that lurk out of sight), and 
may therefore lay claim to the preference’. 

8d rd wAoureivy havein Gv peifov ayabdy rod Soxety] This, the vulgar 
reading, which Victorius found in all his MSs, is no inference or exem- 
plification of the preceding rule, though it is supported by Schrader, who 
however does not explain the connexion. If it be applied to the rule, 
the show or appearance, ro doxeiy, of wealth is said AavOavew, not to 
be seen; which is absurd. It does follow from the topic in § 37, and may 
possibly have been thence transferred to this place. Some Mss and the 
Greek Scholiast give m\oureiy... nat Soxeiv, but it seems unlikely that 
the two verbs, if the combination of the two was intended, should be 
so widely separated: also xai ro Soxety would be required. This was 
corrected by Muretus, ré mAourety xai Soxeiv davein dy peifov dyabdy rot 
wAoutrery, Which seems rather too violent an alteration. Brandis would 
adopt the reading of his anonymous commentator, do ro mAovreiy xai 
Soxety davein ay peifoy dyaboy rov py Sone (Schneidewin’s Philologus 
IV i p. 42), also conjectured by Vater, and confirmed by the Greek 
Schol., who explains it, cat ro wAcureiv cai ghaiverOas pet{oy rod mAovreiv 
cai u» daiveoOar, Another mode of correction had occurred to me, the 
interchange, viz. of rd and rot, rou sAovreiv...ro Soxetv. The meaning of 
this would be, that the appearance or outward show of wealth, together 
with the wealth itself which it manifested, might upon this principle be 
made to appear superior to the wealth without the show, because the pos- 
sessor would lose all the credit of it—but this involves perhaps rather 
a non-natural interpretation of mpos adAnOecay reive. I am indebted to 
Mr Munro for a suggestion that deserves attention : the substitution of 
ro, for rav, Soxeiy: the alteration is very slight, and gives an excellent 
sense ; the value of wealth by this rule may be considered to be augmented 
by the addition of the prominent and conspicuous display of it. Bekker 
and Spengel retain the vulgate. 

§ 41. ro dyannrdy xrA.] not here ‘to be acquiesced in’, ‘that which 
one may be content with’, (as in Eth. Nic. 1, 10944 19) ; nor in the reputed 
Homeric sense of ‘unique’, ‘only'’, but ‘highly valued’, ‘dearly prized’ 


1 Of the four places in which dyawqrds occurs in Homer, and is interpreted 
povoyertis, untcus, one, Od. B 365, has the addition of pobyes, which seems to 
shew that there, at any rate, dyaryrdés cannot mean podpos or moroyerfs; and 
in the others the translation ‘dearly beloved’ is just as suitable and probable. 
It is similarly explained (in the supposed Homeric sense) by many of the 
Interpp. of Matth. it. 17, Mark i. 11, Luc. iii. 22, and other places where 
Christ is called ¢ dyaxyrds vios Geos. Dr Lightfoot, in Cand. Journ. of Classical 
and Sacred Philol. Vol. ut. p. 92, No. 7, thinks that from the primary notion of 
adyaray ‘to welcome ’—which is undoubtedly its original and Homeric sense—it ex- 
presses rather the external act than the inward feeling, and should be translated 
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(‘beloved’, something which one is very fond of. Comp. us#icus, as in 
Catullus, Carmen 64,215). So it is used in Eth. Nic. 1X 12 init. dowep rois 
€peot Td opay ayannrérarov. In Pol. II 4,1262 623, the meaning is more 
doubtful, and the sense of ‘unique’ possible. Here it cannot have this- 
meaning, because in some cases it is per’ dAAwy, and it is only by the 
addition of povow that the ‘great rarity’ which gives it its high value 
becomes the ‘solitary specimen’. Comp. Buttm. ad Mid. p. 567, note 398. 

érepopOadpov} Gaisford refers to a very pertinent passage of Dem. c. 
Timocr. p. 744, in which the orator tells with admirable conciseness a story 
of a one-eyed man of Locri, who under a law framed on the retaliatory 
principle (‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’) was threatened by 
an enemy with the loss of his solitary visual organ. ‘ Vexed at this, and 
thinking life intolerable at the price, he is said to have ventured to pro- 
pose a law, that if any one deprived a one-eyed man of an eye, he should 
lose both his own in return, that the loss of each might be equalized’. This 
is a case of émeixeva, the spirit of the law rectifying the imperfection of the 
letter. Rhet. I 13. 13—19. ' 

This concludes the treatment of the gesera/ principles and topics from 
which arguments may be derived by the political rhetorician in the deli- 
berative kind of Rhetoric : there remains one special subject under this 
head, which is indispensable to the orator who takes part in public busi- 
ness, and is sketched very briefly in outline in the next chapter, with 
a reference to the Politics for complete details. 


CHAP. VIII. 


§ 1. On the general connexion of this chapter with its context, on the 
two rhetorical uses of the study of Politics, and the various classifications 
of Constitutions by Aristotle in other works, by Plato and Polybius, see 
Introduction, p. 181—3, and Append. A, p. 208. 

‘The subject, which is most important and effectual (is of the highest 


in Homer rather by ‘fondled or caressed’, than ‘beloved’. Fritzsche, on Eth. 
Eud. 111. 6, 1233 5 2, renders rod dyarnrov, filti unice dilecti. See the references 
in his note. Heinsius, Zxercit. Sacr. in Marc. i. 11 (quoted by Gaisford), 
pronounces very decidedly in favour of this interp. umicus, unigenitus, pracer 
quem alius non datur : referring to this passage (which is decisive against him), to 
Homer, and to Hesychius dyaryréy, poroyer. Victorius more in accordance with 
facts says, ‘‘carume valet, ut puto, idque significare voluit Catullus cum inquit ‘s¢ 
guid carius est oculis’ quo uno se aliquis consolatur, in quo omnem spem 
suorum gaudiorum collocatam habet, quo impetrato ac retento contentus vivere 
potest:” which exactly defines it. The use of the Latin s«sicus is precisely 
similar. 
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authority, carries most weight, xupiwrarov) of all in conferring the power 
and cultivating the faculty of persuasion and good counsel, includes the 
exact (analytical 8cedeiv) knowledge of all the éxisting varieties of con- 
stitutions, together with the habits (i.e. the habits and manners which 
they severally engender in those who live under them), institutions, and 
interests (aupdépovra) which respectively belong to them’. Ad consilium 
autem de republica dandum caput est nosse rempublicam,; ad dicendum 
vero probabiliter nosse mores civitatis, gui quia crebro mutantur, genus 
guogue ovationis est sache mutandum, Cic. de Orat. 11 82. 337. 

¢ 2. érs 8€ xvpia x«.r.A.] Not only must the public speaker be ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs, institutions, and all that is expe- 
dient to or for the interest of these various forms of government, but also 
with the nature of the governing body (ro xvpiov) in each; it is by the 
declarations or proclamations (dropdyces) of this supreme authority that 
the law is given to the citizens and their conduct prescribed to them, and 
as these are various under the several constitutions (ra 8€ xdpta 8ippyrat— 
avpia €or), so he must be thoroughly acquainted with all the existing 
varieties. 

anogacss] so the Vulg., retained by Bekker and Spengel : drodayers 
is found in two MSS: amogavois also occurs, with a varia lectio ane- 
acis in two MSS, in the sense of ‘a declaration or utterance’ (as here) in 
II 21.2. drodacts is no doubt used in the common language in two different 
senses, (1) ‘denial, contradiction’, as usually in Aristotle, from d:rodavat, 
and (2) ‘a declaration’, from dogaivew?, as in Demosthenes and Poly- 
bius, VI 3. 1, ryy vmép Tou péAXovTos aropacw, 9.11; 12.10. But Aristotle 
most expressly distinguishes the two words again and again in the wept 
€punveias, as Cc. 1,16 2 1, dei OéoOas...ri doriv dméacis Kal xardpacis (nega- 
tive and affirmative) xat aropavots (an enunciation) xat Adyos. c. 5, 17 2 8, 
Aoyos aroarrixds xaradaots, ela arodpaats’ c. 6, 17 a 25, xaradaots 8€ dorw 
arodavois rivos ao Tivos: and in very many other places. Is it possible that 
the author of this treatise could use the one word for the other? On the 
other side it may be said that Aristotle is extremely hasty and careless in 
writing, and that the inconsistency is in this case justified and explained 
by his having for the nonce conformed to the ordinary usage of the lan- 
guage: and the evidence on either side seems so nicely balanced, manu- 
script authority included, that the question cannot be positively deter- 
mined. Buhle is very emphatic on the point, ‘equidem iure meo amc- 
davows reposui.’ 


1 As gdois is derived from ¢aivay, so of course may awrdépacis be formed 
from awogalvew. 
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§ 3. On the classifications of forms of government, see Appendix A, 
Introd. p. 208. On this ordinary, popular, fourfold division, see Pol. vi 
(IV) 7, init. 

TO pev KUptoyv kal TO Kpivoy x.r.A.] ‘the sovereign power, the highest 
authority’, rd evpiov; or the ‘power’ which ‘decides’, ro xpivoy, with 
which rests the ultimate decision, to which lies the ultimate appeal—this 
sovereign power ‘is always either a part of one of these four or the whole 
of it’; the ‘ part’ in the three latter cases of the forms named: the ‘whole’ 
in the democratical form alone. 

§ 4. The distinctions of the four forms of government are deter- 
mined, like everything else, by the object or end proposed to itself by 
each of them; this is the dpos, the characteristic mark, or determining 
principle, of each, that which severally ‘characterizes’ them; and this 
is in each case a special conception of political justice, rd 8ixatov. Pol. 111 
9, init. 

Democracy is a form of government that is distinguished from the 
rest, (is characterised), by the distribution of offices amongst the people 
by themselves (&avépovra, mid.) and dy Jot, each member of the entire 
body of citizens having an equal chance of obtaining them: this is equi- 
valent to saying that the dpos of a democracy, its determining principle, 
that which gives its special character is ‘equality’, icorns, which is the 
foundation of the éAev@epia (usually assigned as its dpos), and therefore its 
proper réAos. This is laid down in Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 5 30 seq. ‘ Liberty’ 
and ‘equality’ are the catchwords of a democracy. é&vo ydp éorw ols 9 
8nuoxparia 8oxet dpicOat, rq To wAeiov elvas KUptov Kai Tr eAevOepig. 1d pev 
yp Sixatoy troy Soxei elvat, toov 8 6 ri dv Sdey rH AGEs rovr’ elvas xuptoy, 
éNevOepov 8¢ Kai troy To Oo Tt Gy BovAnrai rts worety (Pol. VIII (V) 9, sub fin.). 
Liberty alone is not sufficient in the way of a distinction, (Ib. 1290 67 
seq.), though it is commonly assigned as such, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ 10, dptoro- 
xparias pay yap Opos dpery, odAvyapxias 8€ mAovros, Sypov 8 erevOepia. An- 
other current dpos of democracy is the will of the majority : where that is 
sovereign the state is democratical. Ib. VII (VI) 3, 1318 @ 18, dact ydp of 
Snporsol rovro Sixasoy Ors Gy 8o€n rots mAcioow'!, But this again rests upon 
the notion of equality, because it implies that as.all the citizens are indi- 
vidually equal, and have equal rights, the greater number has the higher 
right, and ¢herefore prevails over the minority. The theory of democracy 
is, that all citizens are equal; not that all men are born equal, because 
all barbarians are naturally inferior to Greeks. The use of the ‘lot’, 


1 This however is common to all three, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy ; 
in all of them alike, 67: dv 359 ry wrelome péper Tay perexdyTuw THs wrortrelas, 
rour éorl xuptoy. Pol. vi (1V) 8, 1394 @ 13. 
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which leaves the choice of the candidate to chance, is an exemplifica- 
tion of this, because it assumes the equality of the claims of all citizens 
to office. On the different kinds of democracy, see Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 
6 14 seq. 

The dpos of oligarchy is m\ovros: and therefore property, a census, 
riunpa (estimated value of property), is necessary as a, qualification for 
office, for that which confers authority or sovereignty, év 7 of ama repy- 
parwy (S:avéporvra: ras dpyxas, they likewise distribute amongst ¢hemselves, 
keep to themselves, all offices of state, all the powers of government). Pol. 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 6 1: the different kinds of oligarchy, Ibid. c. 5, the first is 
ro dno tinpdrey. The oligarchical theory of ‘justice’ is therefore dre a» 
80fn TH wAciovt odcig’ Kara wARObos yap ovcias dao xpiverOar Seiv, VII (VI) 
8, 1318 a 19. A complete definition of 8npoxparia and oAcyapyia is given, 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 617. In the popular Rhetoric of dé ripnpdroy is the gene- 
ral designation of the privileged class: but in the exacter Politics VI (Iv) 
5, two kinds of raznzara are distinguished which characterise two differ- 
ent kinds of oligarchies ; one in which the property qualification is only 
so high as to exclude the poor, and acquired property procures adinis- 
sion into the privileged class: the other in which the qualification is high, 
and the governing class, which is therefore small, fill up themselves the 
vacancies as they occur. Again, ard riznparey is too wide a term, and 
therefore not properly characteristic: it includes move than oligarchies, 
one form of democracy, ro rds dpyas dd ripnpatwy eivat, Bpaxeov 8€ rov- 
rev ovrev, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 4 39. Plato has the same phrase to describe 
an oligarchy, 7 awd reznparwy modcreia, Rep. VIII 550 C. Legg. 111 698 B, 
qoAtreia kat é€x Tenparwy adpxal rerrapwy, of the Solonian constitution. 

The opos of aristocracy is in the Politics dpern and not madeia. The 
two following observations are added in the way of notes to explain the 
apparent discrepancy. ‘Aristocracy is a kind of polity in which education 
is the qualification for a share in the government. By education, I mean 
that which is established by the. law of the land : for itis those who have 
lived in constant obedience to the state institutions that bear rule in the 
aristocracy’. The virtue of a citizen is not one and the same; it varies 
under different forms of government. The system of education must 
therefore be frxed and controlled by the government and conformed to 
its established institutions. This is the ‘education established by the law’ 
of the text. On the absolute necessity of this kind of training in virtue 
under state direction for grown men as well as children, see Eth. N. x 
10, 1179 4 32 seq., and the unfinished treatise on education in Bk. v (viI1) 
of the Politics. “Such men as these must necessarily appear ‘ best’, and 
it is from them that this (form of constitution) has derived its name”. 
Since rardeia therefore is the necessary preparation for dpery, either of 
them may be represented as the object of the state. Definitions of dp:- 
groxparia are to be found, Pol. 111 7, 1279 @ 34, where two explanations of 
the apioro- in the name are given: either &a rd rovs dpicrous dpyew 
(which is adopted here), or &a ro spés ro dptocroy rH modes Kal rois Kot- 
rovovew avrns: C.15, 1286 b 4, roy mAevovay adpyny dyabay & daydpey, Ib. vi 
(tv) 8, 1294 29, Soxet 8€ dptoroxparia pév elyat pddiora ro Tas Tias veve- 


rt 
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pijaba Kar adperjy’ dpioroxpatias pew yap Spos aperyj. But, c. 15, 1299 8 25, 
€y Tais dporoxpariats (al dpyai) éx meradeupevov. 

povapxia] the sole government of one, includes BaoiAeia xara rage 
rivd, A Monarchy under certain fixed regulations or conditions, a limited, 
constitutional monarchy, ém) pyrois yépaoiw srarpixn Baordeia, Thuc. I 13, 
and the ‘indefinite’, unrestricted, unlimited tyranny. The distinction 
between the two here rests upon the limitation of the sovereign power or 
the absence of it. Soin Pol. 111 14, 1285 @ 27, of pev yap (Bactdeis) xara 
vopov kat éxavrwy, of 3° axovray Gpyovow. The second of these two distinc- 
tions of the voluntary and involuntary obedience is repeated 1285 6 2 
(Baocdcias) 8a prev To rupavvixal elvar Seorrorixai, 81a Be ro alperal Kai éxovray 
Baowtxai. ‘Usurpation’, as the distinctive difference of tyranny as op- 
posed to monarchy (Eth. N. vill 12), is insufficient. The government of 
the hereditary monarchs of Persia is ‘ tyrannous’ in respect of the nature 
and mode of exercise of their power, though these and other barbarian 
monarchies are card vopoy xal warptrai, Pol. 111 14, 1285 @ 18 and 22, 6 po- 
xOnpes Baciders ripavvos yivera, Eth. N. VIII 12. Lastly, the tyrant has a 
mercenary ‘ body-guard’, g@vAaxn (this is distinctive of ‘tyranny’; see 
Rhet. I 2.19). The regular constitutional sovereign is protected, if at all, 
by a national guard of citizens, 111 14, 1285 a 24. But the true distinction 
between them is determined by the exd of the government of each: with 
the one it is his own interest, ro avrod cuppépov: with the other it is the 
interest of the governed, mpds ro xowwov oupéepor, III 7, 1279 @ 27—31, VIII 
(V) 10, 1311 @ 2, 7 8d rupavvis...mpos owWédy amroPAérer xowwoyv, el py ris dias 
a@pedeias yap. ears 8€ oxomos rupayuexds To HOV, BactAcxés O€ TO Kadov. 

§ 5. The ‘end’ of each form of government may be identified with 
its dpos, because ‘everything being determined by its end’, the end dves 
determine (opif{eras) or characterise the special form which each kind of 
government assumes. These opa or réAn have already been considered 
in the preceding note. All choice is directed to some end: the end of 
the state, or its governing and guiding principle, must control and givea 
direction to all the choice and the consequent action of its citizens; and 
hence the necessity that the statesman and public speaker should be 
acquainted with it. ‘Plainly therefore it is with a view to the end of 
each form of government that our analysis of its habits, institutions, and 
interests should be conducted, because it is to this that the motives and 
actions of the body of men that we have to address are ultimately 
directed °. 
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rupavvidus 8€ dudaxy] gvAaky is here ‘ precaution’, ‘ self-defence’—a 
form of self-interest, 1d (ov cvppépov, characteristic of ‘tyranny '—and 
hence, as a means to this end, the @uAaxy in its other sense, the mer- 
cenary body-guard, becomes a necessity, and distinctive of a tyranny. 
But as a dvAaxy, in some sense, is equally required by any sole ruler or 
monarch, who is always in danger from the attempts of rivals, or rebels, 
or revolutionists,—the sole ruler has only one life to lose, and hence the 
personal danger ; in governments of many, where the members are nu- 
merous, the attempt to get rid of them all would be difficult or impossible, 
and consequently it is not made—so here BaouAe‘a or povapyia is included 
under the general head of rvpawis: so Schrader. Failing to see this, 
some transcriber, whose reading appears in the Greek Scholiast}, had 
inserted the clause BaciAelas 8€ ro évvopws émorareiv, which being wanting 
in all the MSs, and not rendered by the Latin Translators, was deservedly 
rejected by Victorius. Vater, who does not agree with Victorius’ and 
Schrader’s view, thinks that some words descriptive of the réAos of the 
Baowcia have dropt out ; and Spengel, by ‘indicating a lacuna’ (Rhef. 
Gr. Praef. V1), appears to be of the same opinion. 

Upon the whole I think that Brandis’ view of the question is to be pre- 
ferred (Philologus IV i p. 43). It certainly is not likely, though possible, 
that Aristotle would have identified monarchy and tyranny, considering 
the treatment of them which he adopts in the Politics, and that he 
has already subdivided povapyia into BaciWeia and rupavvis in § 4. Con- 
sequently, it appears that this division was adhered to in § 5, and some- 
thing to represent the réAos of BaciAeia has been lost. 

§ 6. On this kind of 46, one of the three by which an ethical charac- 
ter is conveyed to the speech, and which is employed as an indirect argu- 
ment or means of persuasion, see Introduction on this passage, p. 182, 
and on the #4n in general, p. 110 seq. 

The spirit and tone of the speech, and the expressions employed, 
must be in conformity with the national character of the audience, as 
determined by the end of their special form of government; a demo- 
cratical tone and language must not be adopted in addressing an oli- 
garchical audience, and vice versa. 


' It is Brandis’ ‘Anonymus.’ See his paper in Schneidewin's Philologus, 
1V i p. 43. 
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raura 3€ AnPOncera x.7.A.] These ‘ political characters’, he says, ‘ will 
be found by the same means’, by the same kind of observation and study, 
as the other 7@n, the individual characters : ‘in both, the characters are 
manifested in the choice or purpose}, which is always directed to the end 
(which we desire to attain)’. As the individual character is shewn by the 
purpose or intention of every act, so the national character of the people, - 
as a body, is manifested in ¢keiv choice and purpose, which is directed to 
the general end, aim, and object, or the general pervading principle, of 
the state and its institutions: it is this common view and purpose which 
gives them their naéonal character ; and to this the speech must conform 
in order to be acceptable. 

§ 7 gives a summary of the contents of the first division of the ana- 
lysis of the three kinds of Rhetoric, the deliberative. ‘We have treated of 
the general objects of the public speaker’s aims and efforts, viz. of what is 
good or expedient in itself, and in relation to something else; and the 
topics from which arguments may be drawn on these subjects (in cc. 4-—7) ; 
and we have further pointed out the channels and modes (8&4 rivey xai mos) 
by which we may supply ourselves with materials for the treatment of the 
characters and institutions of the various forms of government ; but only 
so far as was (commensurate with) suitable to the present occasion, be- 
cause (yap) exact detail (is not required here, and) is to be found (if 
required) in the Politics’. 


1 40y gavepd xara rhy wpoalpeoty, Rhet. IF 21. 16, 700s 8 Fxovow ol 
Abyor, é» ols 34\n 4 wpoalpeots. Poet. VI. 24, fore 8¢ HOos ey 1d roLovTOv 6 
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CHAP. IX. 


The following passage of Cicero, de Or. 11 84. 342, will serve as a 
commentary on the treatment of ‘good’ and ‘ virtue’ in this chapter and 
c. 6; and also on the distinction of virtues in respect of their uézJity, § 6: 

Perspicuum est igitur alia esse in homine optanda, alia laudanda. 
Genus, forina, vires, opes, divitiae, ceteraque quae fortuna dat aut ex- 
trinsecus aut corpori, non habent in se veram laudem, quae deberé virtulé 
unt putatur ; sed tamen quod thsa virtus in earum rerum usu ac modera- 
tione maxime cernitur, tractanda in laudationibus etiam haec sunt naturae 
et fortunae bona: [this is illustrated.) Virtus autem, quae per se ipsa 
laudabilis et sine qua nihil laudari potest, famen habet plures partes, 
guarum alia est alia ad laudationem aptior. Sunt enim aliae virtutes 
guae videntur in moribus hominum et quadam comitate ac beneficentia 
posttae, aliae quae in ingenti aligua facultate aut animi magnitudine et 
robore. Nam clementia, tustitia, benignitas, fides, fortitudo in pericults 
communibus tucunda est auditu tn laudationibus,; omnes enim hae vir- 
tules non tam tpsis qui eas habent quam generi hominum fructuosae 
putantur. 

§ 1. The subject of this chapter is the analysis of virtue and vice, the 
noble and disgraceful, moral right and wrong, as the objects of praise and 
blame, and therefore furnishing materials for the epideictic or encomiastic 
branch of Rhetoric, of which praise and blame are the characteristic 
functions. 

We may also derive from this analysis topics of the 7@y, charac- 
ters or dispositions which serve to give the speech an ethical colour. 
This is to be effected by producing dy the sfeech (artistically, not by any 
evidence of character previously acquired, ‘authority’) the impression 
upon the audience of our truthfulness and probity ; of our practical wis- 
dom which will enable us to give them useful advice, and finally of our 
goodwill towards themselves ; this being ‘ the second mode of persuading’ 
(qv ‘was said’, cf. c. 2 §§ 3, 4): because the same materials can be em- 
ployed in representing ourselves as well as others as ‘trustworthy in 
respect of virtue ', as men of such a character as can be depended upon. 

§ 2 marks a division of panegyrics, the ordinary subjects of the 
drriderxrinoy yevos Of Rhetoric. A panegyric may be written and de- 
livered ‘with or without a serious purpose (cwovdn)’; the latter are 
burlesques. On these, and the subjects of encomiastic speeches in 
general, see Introd. p. 121—123. In the burlesque kind, anything 
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however mean and trifling, ‘inanimate things, or any insignificant 
animal’, may be made the object of the panegyric. But as the materials, 
the topics which furnish the arguments, are the same in both, we may 
include the burlesque with the serious in our treatment of them in the 
way of examples or illustrations, 

dypvxa xal ray ddAwv (gwv ro rvxov] Thus Polycrates, the Sophist, 
wrote in praise of pots, and pebbles, and mice (see note on II 24. 2); and 
others on humble-bees and salt (Isocr. Hel. § 12). As an extant specimen 
of these trifling productions we have the pulas éyxapsow of Lucian (cf. 
note on Isocr. Paneg. § 189). S.] 

§ 3. «adov] See note on c. 7,24. Eth. Eudem. VII 15. 3, roy ydp 
ayaa ravray réXn éoriv, & alta avray évexa éotw aiperd. rovrewy 8 add 
doa &: avra dvra navera érawerd €oTw. ravra yap €orw é’ dy al re mpateis 
eioly ématveral xal avra émawvera, Bixatoovvy cal avrn cai al mpdfes x.1.A. 
It has either a moral aspect (marked by the characteristic éraierdy ; on 

. praise and blame, approbation and disapprobation, as characteristic of 
virtue and vice, see Introd. on éraivos, Append. B, p. 212, seq.), what is 
right and noble, an end in itself, &’ auré; or is physical and sensual, what 
is beautiful, in which pleasure always accompanies that which is other- 
wise good. The ugly may be good in the sense of useful, but gives no 
pleasure. 

Virtue therefore must of necessity be xadoy, because it comes under 
the first definition of it, it is good in itself, beneficial to the individual 
and to society, and also has the stamp and seal of general ‘approbation’. 

§ 4. aperj] The definition of virtue here given compared with the 
celebrated one of Eth. Nic. 11 6, init., and the detailed treatment of the 
list of virtues and the meagre and incomplete account here given of them, 
contrasted with the elaborate and ingenious analysis of them in the third 
and fourth books of the same work, is a most striking illustration of the 
difference between the point of view and method of treatment in the 
popular Rhetoric and comparatively scientific Ethics. For example, 
the definition here given coincides in no single point with that of 
the Ethics. It regards virtue solely on the side of its usefulness, probably 
because this feature of it is likely to produce the greatest effect upon 
the popular mind. Instead of a éf:s it is a mere 8vvapts, an undeveloped 
faculty or power—this is most expressly denied in Eth. N. 1! 4,1106 a4 5, 
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—the mpoaipects, the special moral element is omitted, as is also the 
doctrine of the mean in its application to virtue, and the standard by 
which this relative mean is to be determined. 

Regarded as a Suvayis, virtue is a practical faculty, employed in 
‘providing and securing or keeping good things’—for oneself, ap- 
parently, by the exercise of any dperyj, excellence or accomplishment 
bodily or mental—and secondly, ‘a power of conferring benefits, or 
doing services, many and great, in fact ad/ tn everything (on all occa- 
sions)’. wavrev mepi ravra is doubtless, as Victorius intimates, a proverbial 
expression, more especially as it is found in a ietter of Cicero to 
Cassius (ad Div. Xv 17. 1, sed expecta mavra rept wavrav!). This is the 
moral side of virtue so far as it appears in its usefulness to society. 

§ 5. pépn aperjs|] Comp. 5 §9. The list of virtues here given differs 
from that in the Nic. Ethics 11 7, and HI 9g—IV 15, in the following 
particulars. All the moral virtues from &xasoovvn to mpgorns inclusive 
appear in the Ethics, dcxcacoovwy being treated separately in Bk. Vv, and 
the two intellectual virtues of the speculative and practical parts of the 
intellect, @povnuts practical wisdom, and godia speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, in Bk. VI. godia is omitted in the detailed explanation of 
the virtues, most likely because it has very little in common with Rhetoric, 
and would be useless to the rhetorician. mpgorns, which in the Ethics is 
ranked, as well as here, amongst the virtues, which are there ées, 
here 8vyayzecs, in the second book of the Rhetoric becomes a sraos, so that 
it belongs to all the three divisions of our moral nature distinguished 
in Eth. Nic. 114. The anonymous mean between qiAorysia and ddiro- 
ripia is Omitted in our list, as well as the three social virtues of an 
accomplished gentleman, viz. dAnj@esa, evrpamedia, and ¢iAdia, and also the 
two virtues of the wan, viz. aides and véueois. No.notice is taken here 
of éyxparesa, the examination of which occupies the earlier part of Bk. 
VII, but this perhaps may be considered as an additional argument 
in favour of ascribing that book to Eudemus, which on all grounds is 
most probable. 

§ 6. The most useful virtues are the highest and greatest, by the 
foregoing definition. Of these, justice and courage, the one most 
serviceable in peace, the other in war, are for this reason most held 
in honour amongst mankind : and in the next degree liberality, because 
it is lavish, and does not enter into competition with others (ayraya- 
viferOa) for money, which everybody else covets more than anything 
besides. 

1 Cicero has altered the form and the application of the proverb. In the 
text it means ‘all kinds on all occasions’, in Cicero it is ‘all the news about 
everything’. 
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§ 7. Justice is the virtue which assigns to every one his due, and 
in this shews obedience to the law. This virtue and the two following, 
which are all specially characterised by ‘obedience to the law’, are 
thereby invested with a fo/ftical and objective character, and dis- 
tinguished from the remainder, which are rather subjective and indi- 
vidual. The end and object of the true statesman is to make the citizens 
good, and this must be effected by training them in obedience to the 
laws of that form of government under which they live; the type of the 
perfect citizen varying under various constitutions. 8oxei 8€ xai o xar’ 
GAnOetay rodurixds wep) ravrny (ray dperhv) padsiora renovnabat’ Botdera 
yap rots roXiras dyabous rateiv cat TOY vop@v UIKdovs. Eth. N. I 13, sub init. 

as 0 vopos] SC. Aéyet, KeAevesr, Mpoorarre ; i.e. the law settles the leg-l 
rights of the citizens of a state, the observance of which is justice. 
Injustice is the cause of unfair distribution, to injustice it is owing that 
men take what does not belong to them, ra dAXorpia, and thus it acts or 
operates in disobedience to the law. Of the three kinds of justice distin- 
guished in Eth. N. vi, this takes in only the first, d:xacoovvn dcavepnrind, 
c.6; the other two are (1) d:0pOwrixy or éavopOwriny ‘corrective’ justice, 
which ratifies and corrects wrong, and restores plaintiff and defendant 
to an equality, c. 7; and (2) reciprocal justice, ro dvremerovOos the lex 
talionis, the law of retaliation or reciprocity transferred to commercial 
justice, which regulates exchanges and contracts of all kinds, c. 8. 

§ 8. dv8pia] In the chapter on this virtue of ‘gratitude’ in the Nic. 
Ethics, 111 11, av8peia (as it is there written) is first defined in general 
terms as a virtue residing in a mean state in things that inspire con- 
fidence, or encouragement, or boldness, ra @appadéa, on the one hand, 
and fear on the other: its sole object and aim in choosing a course of 
action and encountering danger being 76 xadov, the right and noble as 
an ultimate end, because it is so, and for no other reason; which implies 
also the opposite, the spurning of what is base and disgraceful. This 
is the general notion of fortitude, the endurance of pain, labour, danger, 
in the pursuit of an unselfish, honourable, high and noble object, when 
the opposite course would be base, mean, disgraceful’. From this are 

1 Acts of fortitude must likewise be deliberate and voluntary, def 8 ov 6? 
avdyxny dvdpeiop elvar, add’ Sre caddy (1116 6 2). 

AR. I. 11 
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then distinguished five popular notions of ‘courage’, dydpeia in a narrower 
sense, none of which can be properly called ‘fortitude’. The first of these 
is political courage, the courage of a citizen, as a member of a state, 
and living under and directed by its laws, described in 1116@ 17—6 2. 
And this seems to be the view of courage which is taken here, the terms 
employed in each corresponding very closely, doxoto: yap vmopevew rods 
xuSuvous (this restricts the virtue to facing danger and gives it a 
narrower sense than ‘fortitude’) of mwoNtra: dia ta x rev voor émripa 
kal ra dveidn nal dia ras riyds, 2 18. 8: aids (it is due to a sense of 
honour) «al 8d xadobd dpegiv, rips yap, xal dvyjy ovei8ous, aicxpot dvros, 
a 28. Further, one of the characteristics of this form of av8peia reappears 
in Eth. Eudem. Ill 1. 13, as belonging to political courage, pia peéy sods- 
rey avTy & éorly 7 8¢ aide otea, and another § 16, da vopov 8¢ 4 roAcrixh 
dv3peia. The prominence of the military character of this virtue is 
likewise marked in the description both of the Ethics and Rhetoric by 
Uropévew tous xwdvvous in the one, and by épyay év xvddvors § 8, and 7...éy 
srodeup § 6, in the other ; so that it seems that there is sufficient warrant 
for the identification of the two; the duty to the state and obedience 
to its laws being again made the ground of the obligation to practise this 
virtue, 

§9. The third virtue, codpooim, femperantia, is likewise represented 
under a folttical aspect. It is a virtue by which men’s bodily appetites 
are regulated according to the dictates of the laws of the state, ‘are so 
disposed towards bodily pleasures as the Jaw enjoins’. In Eth. Nic. II 
cc. 13, 14, there is no regular definition of it; but we gather from the 
contents of the two chapters that it is a virtue of self-control, which con- 
sists in a mean state with regard'to the indulgence in bodily pleasures, 
(pains having less to do with the virtue) ; and in adue measure or estimate 
of the value of them. It is thus a ‘mean’ between dxodagia, ‘excessive 
indulgence in them’, and ava:a@naia, total ‘insensibility’. 11 7,1107 6 4. 

§ 10. éAevOepiorns] The principal difference between the views taken 
of the virtues in the Ethics and Rhetoric respectively, is that in the latter 
they are regarded solely on the side of their utility to society—a political 
view—in the Ethics they are confirmed habits or states resulting from a 
due regulation of the elementary wa6y out of which they are formed and 
developed. They are ‘relative means’, peoornres mpos nyas, mean states 
varying in individuals according to the special character of each, lying at 
a variable distance between two extremes of the maé@y out of which they 
grow, the proper mean in any given case being determined by the 
dpovnors or practical wisdom, the objective standard being the collective 
judgment of those who are specially endowed with this faculty, the ¢po- 
vot, Consequently here ‘liberality’ in expense is represented as a dis- 
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position or habit inclined to do good, to make oneself useful in dealing 
with money. 

§ 11. peyadoWuxia] ‘high-mindedness’ is represented in the same 
way as the preceding, as a virtue which is ‘ productive of benefits’, shews 
its utility, ‘on a large scale’; to which ‘little-mindedness’, meanness of 
Spirit, is the opposite. This is a very different and much narrower view of 
the virtue than that which is conveyed by the description of it in Nic. 
Eth. Iv 7—9, which is summed up in the brief phrase at the end of c. 9, 
4 pev ody peyadowuyia mepi rysny dare peydAny, and defined c. 7, 1123 4 2, 
Bone’ 8¢ peyadowuyxos elvyat 6 peydAwy avrov afiaw afws dy. The peyado- 
Wuyos of the Ethics is a man of high aims and lofty spirit, full of scorn 
and contempt for all that is beneath him, men and things, and with 
a pride which is justified by his deserts: pride without merits to support 
it is no longer proper pride, a virtue; but degenerates into vanity yav- 
vorns, an undue sense of one’s own merits. 

pexpoyuyia 8¢ rovvayrioy] is put in brackets by the recent Edd. as 
a gloss. It certainly seems to be superfluous, as it is repeated in the 
foliowing sentence; and also if it be retained, pixpompemeca and puxpowuyia 
are doth contrasted as opposites with peyaAompénea, which in the latter 
case is certainly incorrect. At the same time if the words are omitted 
the repetition of dpery is quite equally objectionable. 

§ 12. peyadompéraa] ‘magnificence’ in expenditure, is distinguished 
from ‘ liberality’ merely by this, that whereas the one is rep) wacas ras év 
xpnpaos spafes (every kind of money transactions), magnificence is sept 
daraynpas povoy, ‘those alone in which a large cost is involved’. Eth. N. 
IV 4, sub init. It is only to men distinguished either by birth or reputa- 
tion, or anything else that confers distinction, that this virtue is suitable 
—in others it is no virtue at all, 1122 5 30. Plato and his dramatis per- 
sonae sometimes add peyaAompérea to the four cardinal virtues, the classi- 
cation which he usually adopts. Meno 74 A, 88 A. Rep. II 402 C, VI 490 
E, 494 B, VII 536 A, VIII 560 E. It does not, however, exactly cor- 
respond with Aristotle’s interpretation, but has a wider and more 
general signification. See Rep. v1 486 A, where it is applied to the d:avora. 
It seems from the definition, (spot, 412 E, dgiwors xara Aoysopoy opbdv roy 
cepvéraroy), to be a nearer approach to Aristotle’s peyadowuyla. 

§ 13. gpovnats] appears much in the same character here as in Eth. 
Nic. VI 5—9, where it is analysed at length. It is ‘practical wisdom’ 
which shews itself in the discrimination between good and evil, and par- 
ticularly moral good and evil, in general, doxet 8) hpovivou elva: rd duva- 
o6a xadas BovAevcagba sept ra atr@ ayaba nal ovphépovra, ov Kara pépos, 
vloy moia pds vyiaay } ioxvy, GAAd mola mpds Td ed (py, 11404 25. dua 
rovro Iepsxdéa xal rods rotovrous Ppovipous olopeda elvat, drs rd avrois dyaGa 
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vopixovs Kat roUs moXcrixovs, Ib. 1140 5 7. apety ris éorw Kat ov Téxmmn, 6 24. 
8voiv 8 Svrow pepoiv ris WuxFs Trav Aoyoy éxovrwr, Garépou av ely apern, Tov 
8o€acrixov’ (or rod Aoyiorixod, i.e. the d:avora Or reasoning faculty, the dis- 
cursive reason, as opposed to the voids, the speculative, intuitive reason, 
the organ of the other intellectual virtue codia): 4 re yap 30fa wept rd 
évdexopevoy dros exerv, xal 7 Gpovnors, 5 25. 4 8 hpomots mpacrixn, c. 8, 
1141 6 31. trav xa éxaora dori 7 ppornois, & yiverat yvopipa €£& épmepias, 
C. 9, 1142 @ 14. 

§ 14. roy éveorara xatpoy| ‘the present (¢#sfan?) time’. évorava, ‘to 
place in’ a position: evicracOa:, evorivat, éverrnxévar, éverrdvat, ‘to be 
placed, set in, stand in’, a position. Hence (2) (I think) of things ‘stand- 
ing in the way ’, and so either (a) close by, ‘present’, ‘instant’, ‘instans’ 
(tempus, bellum, &c.), ‘impending’, ‘threatening’ ; (for zzs¢tans, ‘present’, 
Quint. V 10. 42, practeritum, instans, futurum). In grammar, éveotds xpe- 
yns, ‘the present tense’, éveardca peroyn, ‘the present participle’, zzstans 
tempus (Facc. Lex. s.v.); or (8) ‘to stand in the way’ as an obstacle, 
impediment, or ‘objection’; as the logical évorjva: and évaracis, of an 
objection, or contrary instance, to a supposed conclusion ; and hence also 
‘instance’, something which stands in your way and so possibly attracts 
your attention, or as a generalisation of the logical ‘instance’ or objec- 
tion. See Introd. p. 269, and note. 

wept 8€ tov dAdwy)] ‘The rest are easily discerned’—‘the rest’ are 
what follows, the causes namely and consequences of virtue—‘ anything 
that is productive of, because it tends to or promotes (pds), virtue, or 
that is the effect or result of it (ra dn’ dperijs ytvopera), is estimable, and 
an object of prazse (xadov). Such things are (the first) the ‘signs’, (the 
second) the works of virtue (and ¢herefore praiseworthy)’. The onpeiov 
(Introd. p. 161—163) is the frobadb/e—or, in the case of the rexpyptor, 
certain—indication of the existence of the thing which it accompanies ; 
from the ‘signs’ of virtue in a man we infer, with more or less probability, 
its actual existence. Schrader quotes the little tract mepi dperay xai 
xaxtoyv, printed as an appendix to the three Ethical treatises in Bekker’s 
4to ed. Vol. 11 p. 1249. It is an abridgment or epitome of Aristotle’s 
account of the virtucs in the third and fourth books of the Ethics, with 
a slight admixture of Platonism and other occasional alterations. éra- 
vera pev dots Ta add, Yexra 8€ ra ulcypa. xal rev pev Kartov Hyovvra ail 
dperal, rov 8 alaypev ai xaxiat. érawerd 8 dart cui ra atria rev dperey cai 
ra wapenopeva rais aperais (these are the ra woyrixa rs dperfs and ‘signs’), 
kai Tad ywopeva an’ avray Kal ta Epya auray, Wexra 8€ ra evavria, 1249 a 26. 

wept 8€ rov GAwv...8etv] for the more usual ra dAAa ideiv. This sub- 
stitution of a preposition with its case for the direct government of the 
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verb, has been noticed by Heindorf in the case of els, on Plat. Lys. § 16, 
and in that of mepi and dui, on Phaedo § 65, p. 250 C (in which place mept 
xaddous takes the place of the nominative) ; likewise of repi and Umép by 
Bremi on Dem. Olynth. 1 p. 14. 18 (ap. Schafer Appar. Crit. ad Demosth. 
I 208); and a similar use of the Latin, &c. by Heusing, ad Cic. de Off. 1 
15. 3. Comp. Epist. ad Div. 11 17. 1; 111 12. 2 (Schafer), But what has 
not been observed of this usage is, that it is almost exclusively character- 
estic of a middle or later period of the Greek language, viz. the fourth 
century B.C. . 

The earliest instances I have noted of it are Soph. Oed. Col. 422, 
ev 8€ pot réAos avroww yévorro riaode Tris payns wept, and Aj. 684, dpi 
rovrototy ev oxnoe. In Plato it is not uncommon, Phaedo 231 D, fov- 
AeoOat epi rivos, Rep. IV 427 A, ef80s vopwv wépe nai rodtreias (a good 
example), Ib. 436 B, xa? éxacroy avray mpirropey, Phaedo 249 C (this use 
of xa éxacroy for the simple accusative is found in various writers ; see 
Stallbaum on Rep. Il. cc.), Ib. VII 533 B, wept wavras Aap Pave, Theaet. 177 B, 
Gorg. 487 A. But in Demosthenes and Aristotle it becomes quite a 
usual mode of expression. In the de Fads. Leg. alone it occurs in §§ 6, 7, 
64, 167, 239, and probably elsewhere in the same specch. 

From Aristotle, with whom it is still more familiar, I will content 
myself with referring to Rhet. I 15. 1, wept rov aréyvov...émidpapeir, 
Ib. § 27, mept opxoy...dceAciv. II 4.305; 5. 21, rosovrous mepi ay (i.e. ovs) 
doBodvra, a good example. 18. 4, wept peyeBous (i.e. peyeOos) xowvor (€or), 
Ib. 21, init., in both of which it stands for the nominative, as it does also 
in Pol. vI (1V) 2,1289 @ 11, and III 3,init. Pol. 11 ult. 1 9,1257@5,11 1 init., 
Ib. c. 4, 1262525, wepi rov peradéeperr—moAdny exes tapaynv. Eth. N. Iv 4 
init., rept peyaXdomperreias died Oeiv, X 1 Sub init., 1172 @ 26, virép tov rotovTwy 
—aperéoy elva, where it stands for the accusative. de Insomniis c. 2, 
459 @ 20, em rov hepopevov—xiveiras, would be more regularly ra depopeva. 

§ 15. émel 8¢ ra onpeia x.r.A.] An exemplification of the preceding rule, 
and application of it to the special virtues. - ‘Seeing that the signs of 
virtue, and all such things as are works (results, effects), or affections’ 
(properties, qualities, attributes—on may and its various senses see 
Introd. pp. 113—118; on the special sense here, p. 114) ‘of it are cada’, 
the same rule will apply to each special manifestation of it, as as8pia. 
The za6n of virtue are illustrated in the examples by dvdpeias. dixaios, 
adixws: these are man, ‘affections’, of courage, justice, and injustice, in 
the sense of ‘what happens to them’, some change they have undergone, 
consisting in a modification of them in form and signification ; as 8cxalws 
‘justly’, denotes a certain mode of action, viz. just acting. An exception 
occurs to the general application of the rule to the special virtues in the 
case of &xatoovry : in this alone, though it is true of the épya, it is not 
true of the way: in other words, in the rest of the virtues the mracecs are 
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avoro.xa, the changes of termination represent true co-ordinates, all being 
terms referable to the same notion or class, viz. that of virtue, as a»3pia, 
av8peios, av8pelws: all are equally cada and praiseworthy (see note on 
c. 7. 27); but in the single case of justice this does not universally apply, 
for ro Sixaiws (npota bas, just (deserved) punishment, is not equally praise- 
worthy with a just act, rd &cxalos mparrew, but the contrary ; since it is 
more disgraceful than an #2jus¢ punishment. (This seems to be a mere 
fallacy of cpevupla, ambiguity, eguivogue, dcxalws not standing in the 
same relation to (nwsoteba: and wparrey: in the one case the ‘justice’ of 
the act lies in the intention of the actor; in the other it belongs not 
to the actor, but to the law and the judge who inflicts the punishment. A 
similar equivocal meaning lies in the word wdOos: in the rule and the 
general application of it, it stands for properties or attributes: in the 
special exception it denotes an ‘affection’ in the sense of suffering or 
punishment.) 

§ 16. éf” doots ra dOAa rey, kaka] The xadcy is an end in itself; it is 
independent of all ulterior considerations and aims : therefore any act of 
which honour alone, and not profit (ég’ dcots rip) paddAorv fh xpyjpara) is the 
prize, is xadov : the prize aimed at, or the end of the exertions and efforts, de- 
termines the character of those efforts or actions, which are therefore fair 
and noble like the end at which they aim. ripq is an end of this kind. 
Eth. N. 1 4, 1096 6 16, xaf’ atra (dyaOa) 8¢ wota Gein res dv; § (are they 
not ?) daa xai povovpeva Bicdxcerat, oluw Td Ppoveiv cai cpay Kal ydovai rives xal 
Tiat ; ravra yap ef cal de GANo re Baxoper, Gpws rev cal’ avra adyabav bein 
Tis dy. C. 3, 1095 5 22, rey is the end of the rodtreeds Bios, pursued by 
the yapievres xai wpaxrixoi, V. 30, nov ody xara ye ToUToUs 3} dper?) xpeirrey. 
In IV 7-10, tin is represented as the end of the peyadowuyor and gudc- 
rtpot, the sphere in which these two virtues are exercised. c. 7, 1123 5 18, 
péyurrov 8¢ rovr’ av Oeinuev & rois Geois drovepoper, kai ob padsor’ épierrat ol 
€v dfiapart, cai To éni rois xadAiorots GOAov. rotovrov 8 7 rips. 

kai Goa py avrov évexa x.r.A.] The general characteristic of all the follow- 
ing topics (to § 19) is disinterestedness ; unselfish acts, of which the object 
is the good of some one else, and not one’s own. Any act of this kind, 
where there is no s/terior end of profit or advantage to oneself, which is 
done therefore for its own sake, and ‘because it is in itself desirable’, 
conforms to the definition, § 3, and is xadd». So the highest and purest 
form of friendship or love is distinguished from the two lower forms, 
those whose end is profit and pleasure. Both of these are selfish ; true 
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friendship is disinterested, of BovAcpevor rdyaa rois hiros éxelvar 
évexa padsora didu, Eth. N. VIII 4 init.; and the true friend is érepos 
auros, IX 9 init. and Ib. 1170 4 6, or dAdos ards, c. 4, 1165 a 31, ‘a second 
self’ (not one’s own self) alter ego. And on the other hand, émeripaoe 
Tois €avrovs patter’ dyaraas, kal ws év aloxp@ diAavrous droxadovat, Soxei Te 
6 pév avrAos davrod xapw mavra mparrew, nal daq poyOnporepos 9 TOTOUT® 
paddov’ 0 8 émcecxys did TO Kadoy, K.T.A. 1X 8, init. And in the Politics, 111 
7, the distinction of the two classes of government, normal and abnormal, 
dpOai and mapexBacets (deviations from the true standard), is determined 
by the end of each, according as it is rd xowvdv or rd Tdtov cusdépov: the 
public interest of others, or the private interest of the governors them- 
selves, one or several ; in other words, it is determined by the selfishness 
or disinterestedness of the governing powers of the state. 

§ 17. doa Umép re—ro avrov] This clause seems certainly out of place 
here, though Schrader defends it as an example of ra dAdés dyaa. ‘Qui 
enim ut patriam iuvet commoda sua negligit, is bonum simpliciter prae- 
fert illi quod A#éc bonum foret’: that is, he prefers general to special or 
particular good, (his own). But this does not account for the re, which if 
the words are retained in the received order is as superfluous as it is inex- 
plicable. The sense would be improved and the particle accounted for 
by transferring the clause so as to follow ra rocavra (§ 17 ad fin.) The 
passage will then run thus: ‘and all absolute (or general, see note on 
dmdas, Cc. 2 § 4) goods: and all natural goods (things which are naturally 
good, in themselves, and so good for all) and (therefore, or xai, ‘that is’) 
things which are no? (specially and particularly) good to oneself (avr@), 
appropriated to particular individuals, because such things (things that 
are thus special and particular, and not common to others) carry with 
them the notion of selfishness or self-interest’. Here the clause comes 
in as the first example—‘ anything, namely, which a man does efther (re) 
for his country, to the neglect of his own interest, or (xai) anything that 
a dead man may have the benefit of, rather than one who is living (such 
as posthumous fame, funeral orations, monuments to his memory) ; be- 
cause such honours paid (or advantages accruing) to a man while he is 
alive, involve or imply more self-interest’, and are therefore less xada. 

ra andes ayada} ‘Talia sunt quae absolute, citra respectum ad hunc 
hominem, locum, tempusve bona sunt. Unde rq dmdds, tl/é guod simpls- 
citer tale dicitur, opponuntur ra avr@ Rhet. I 7. 35, et III 13. 4, rd rovrois 
Ill 19. 1, rd reel Top. WI 1 (116 a 21), ra npiw Magn. Mor. I 1, ra mpos 
@ Anda de Gen. An. VII (sic) ; ra rj, rod, roré, mpos rt, de Soph, El. c. 5, 
166 6 22.’ Schrader. Add § dwAds # éxeivors, Eth. N. 1 11, 1101 6 3. ovde 
6 dwAe@s, GAX’ 6 Tres, Ib. I1 4, 1106 @ I. 

xal ra Tt vce adyaba}] Comp. 7. 33, rd avroues. ‘Sunt profecto lauda- 
tionibus minime incongruentes materiae, genus, parentes, patria, pul- 
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critudo, ingenii acumen, solertia, docilitas, tenax memoria, ingenita animi 
magnitudo, et quae a natura proveniunt bona alia.’ Schrader. 

aur@ dyaOa] ‘good for him’, that is, for this or that individual. See 
note on ¢. 7. 35, To avro xal dwAms, and Schrader (quoted above on ra 
andes ayaGa). 

§ 19. rd evepyerjuara] ‘any benefits conferred’, because they are 
necessarily conferred on others, and therefore, so far, more praiseworthy 
than acquisitions. These are distinguished from evmpayiat mepi dAdous (ante), 
which are ‘any good and noble deeds done in the service of others, and 
not for oneself’, for the same reason as the preceding. Eth, Nic. IV 15, 
1163 @ I, raddy 8€ ro eb rroteiv ph iva dvrinabn, apeAipoy Be To evepyereco Oat. 

§ 20. ra yap aloypa x.r.A.] ‘for shameful things we are all ashamed of, 
when we say, do, or are intending to do them’. Sappho’s verses, for 
instance, in answer to Alcaeus,—‘ something I would say, but shame pre- 
vents me’—she infers from this that it was something to be ashamed of, 
uioxpoy, and replies, ‘ Hadst thou yearned after things good or fair, and 
lad not thy tonguc stirred up mischief to utter it, shame had not possessed 
thine eyes, but thou wouldst have spoken of the thing that is right’. The 
third line in particular of this Alcaic stanza requires correction, and there 
is not much help to be derived from the Aristotelian Mss. In the first, 
Blomfield, A7us. Crit. 1 p. 17, reads tké r éaAev: and Hermann (much 
better), E/. Metr. Gr. 111 16, de stroph. min. ie o” (‘reached thee’, the 
Homeric fixe), from the reading tikes of one MS. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
Gr. p. 607, follows MS A‘ in reading #ye and the Aeolic ésAav. The third 
line, which in the MsS appears as aidws xév oe ou etyev Supar’, without 
varia lectio, is written by Blomfield, u.s., aidws nev ovyi 1 dermar’ elyev: 
by Hermann, aides xé revs ovx etyev Ommar’: and by Bergk, aiéds xe oa’ 
oux &y yyxev ommar’ (surely xe and dy thus repeated*in different forms and 
almost immediate juxtaposition is indefensible): none of these seems to 
be satisfactory, but I have nothing better to suggest. [In Bergk’s 2nd 
ed. p. 674 the fragment is printed as follows: ai 8 Fyes Evrev tuepow 
radev, | kai py te Feimny yAdoo eéxixa xdxov,| atdws xé a’ ot xixaver 
Oppar, | GAA’ reyes wepi ra Sixaiws. S.] 

The fact that the eye is the principal organ of the manifestation of 
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some of the feelings or emotions, as love, shame, fear, is here, as often 
elsewhere, expressed poetically by the phrase that ‘shame has its seat in 
the eye’. Compare the proverb in 11 6. 18, rd év dpOadpois elvas aide, 
where see note. 

§ 21. xai epi oy dyaudos py PoBovpeva] ‘and things about which we 
are excessively anxious or distress ourselves, without fear’: the acquisition 
of which causes us a violent mental struggle (dyayv), distress, or anxiety, 
‘agony’ in our exertions to attain, or in the fear of losing, it. The addi- 
tion of uy doBovpevos is made here, because fear is the usual concomitant 
of the emotion, and generally included in the notion. Probl. I! 31, 9 dre 
ayovia poBos ris ore mpds apxny Epyou (Vict.). dywugy belongs to that class 
of verbs which imply a diseased state or condition of the mind or body ; 
sce note on mvevoriay, I 2.18. 

The anxious feeling is usually excited about the kind of good things 
that ‘tend to our reputation’; and this is why they are praiseworthy. 

§ 22. ‘The virtues (excellences) and functions of men and things 
naturally worthier, are nobler and more praiseworthy, as in man than in 
woman ’. 

§ 23. al droNavorixai (dperal)| ‘those which contribute to the gratifi- 
cation or enjoyment of others rather than of ourselves, of which justice is 
an instance’. dmoAavars is not here confined to sensual gratification, its 
proper meaning. In Eth. N.1 3, Sardanapalus, the type of sensuality, is 
taken as the representative of the Bios aroAavorixos: note on I 5.7. Here 
again it is the unselfishness that is laudable. 

§ 24. cal rd rovs éxOpovs TismpetcOat paddror| ‘and the heavier venge- 
ance on, punishment of, one’s enemies’ (4@AXov may be either to punish 
them in a higher degree, the more the better ; or as contrasted with xarad- 
AarreoGa, ‘rather than the reverse’), and ‘refusing to be reconciled, come 
to terms, with them’. The reason being, that ‘ retaliatory’ or ‘ reciprocal 
justice’ (note on § 7) requires this, and therefore it is right, and of course 
laudable ; and also because ‘not to be beaten’ (an unyielding resolution) 
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is a sign of a ‘manly character’. Comp. I 6.26 (ayaa) ra rots ¢xOpois 
xaxa, and §29. This was a constant article of the popular morality, and 
is cited as such here: see, for instance, Xen. Mem. IV 2, 14 seq. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1 (2), 13, 14. Again in Aristotle’s Rhet. 115. 5, Eur. lon 1045—7, 
Med. 808, Cic. de Off. 1 7. 2. 

§ 25. ‘Victory and honour are noble and praiseworthy things ; for 
they are desirable though unproductive (see c. 5. 7, note é#/ra § 26), and 
manifest (are signs of) an excess, superiority, higher degree, of virtue’, 
i.e. a higher degree than the virtues which they crown would attain with- 
out them: a man may be good without them; with them he must be 
better. Comp. Eth. N. Iv 8 init. of yap evyeveis afsovvras ripns cal of dv- 
vaorevoyres ) ol wAourouvres’ év Umepoxy yap, ro 8 dyabe umepéxoy ray 
évriporepov. Comp. tn/fra § 39. 

pmpoveura] ‘things to be, capable of being, or that deserve to be, 
remembered’; as evy»npoveura (¢nfra) is ‘easy to be remembered’. jynpo- 
yevpara, which Victorius adopts upon the superior authority of MSS, is ##0- 
numenta, memorials, elogza, et guae memoriam alicuius ornant. He does 
not seem to have observed, what Bekker, who prefers the former, doubt- 
less did, though he does not say so, that paAAoy can be construed with the 
adjective jsynpovevra, but hardly, or not so well, with the substantive 
pynpovevpata. 

& pi) (evre Ererar] ‘things that outlast life, that follow a man beyond 
the grave’, as posthumous fame. 

ols ru) dxodovOet] Honour itself, especially as contrasted with profit 
(supra § 16), imparts a praiseworthy character as the prize of action, and is 
itself xado» and a thing to be praised (§ 25, supra). It must therefore 
convey this in some measure to everything, particularly actions, by which 
it is attended upon or accompanied. 

va mepirra] (see note on 6. 28) are xada as well as dyafa. They are 
thus illustrated by Schrader. ‘ Quae aliis sui generis praestant. Gellius 1 
xu P. Crassus Mucianus traditur quingue habuisse rerum bonarum 
maxima et praccipua, quod esset ditissimus, quod nobilissimus, quod 
eloguentissimus, guod turis consultissimus, quod Pontifex Maximus. 
Velleius (de Pompeio), 11 53, Vir ia id evectus super quod ascendi non potest.’ 

ra ove Umdpxovra] ra ida nal & pndeis, 6.28. The difference between 
the two lies in this, that the topic of 6. 28 denotes positive good, as excel- 
lences, accomplishments, personal or intellectual advantages, which are 
peculiar to a man, and shared by no one else; here they rather refer to 
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peculiar actions, or qualities that can be manifested in action, which are 
more easily remembered, and therefore more the objects of praise, and in 
this sense xadAlw: ex spakewv 6 Exawwos, § 32. 

‘In bibliotheca, quae prima in urbe ab Asinio Pollione publicata est, 
unius M. Varronis viventis posita imago est, Plin. vil 30. LZ. Metello 
tribuit populus Romanus quod nunguam ulli alit ab condito aevo ut 
guotics in senatum tret curruvcheretur ad curiam. Plin. ViI 43.’ Schrader. 
I have quoted these instances because from Schrader’s point of view 
they very well illustrate the topic. But I believe they are not exactly 
what Aristotle had in his mind when he wrote the words. These are 
not exactly subjects of ‘praise’, which the topics of this chapter deal 
with, exclusively or more immediately. ra meperra and ra pore vmrap- 
xorra are to be taken together, the latter being a step higher in degree 
than the former. rd wepirra are distinguished and exceptional (as 
Schrader puts it) excellences, qualities, achievements. ra povp Urapyxorra 
are a step beyond, ‘unique’. 

§ 26. xrjpara dxapma] note on 5.7, gore 8¢ xpyotpa paddoyv. A pleasure- 
garden on this principle is a finer thing and more deserving of approba- 
tion than a market-garden from which you make a profit. The reason 
here given for this preference is different to that assigned in Eth. N. Iv 9 
(quoted in the note referred to). There it is accounted for by the self- 
sufficiency or independence (avrdpxeia) that it implies ; here by its being 
more in accordance with the gentleman's character, in contrast with the 
vulgarity of trade and money-making. 

ra wap éxaoros tia] These are special pursuits, modes of action, man- 
ners, and customs cultivated in particular countries, ‘national’ and ‘pecu- 
liar to them’. In England, for instance, special skill in cricket and other 
athletic exercises gains a man applause; in Greece, running, boxing, 
wrestling, chariot-racing, are the great games. In Europe a man is. 
applauded for his skill in dancing, which the Chinese utterly contemn, 
and regard as a useless waste of labour. Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.24, Minus 
Lacedaemone studia literarum quam Athenis honoris merebuntur, plus 
pattentia, fortitudo. 

doa onpeia ort Trav wap’ éxaoTots émavoupéver] ‘all signs, or distinctive 
marks, of habits (characters, actions), that are approved in particular 
countries, as the habit of wearing long hair in Lacedaemon. This is 
a ‘sign’ of a gentleman, a character very much approved in that country. 
It is a sign of this, because with long hair it is difficult to perform any 
menial task!, and therefore the wearing it shews that menial occupations 
are alien from that character. Gaisford quotes, Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. X1 3, 
épixe 8¢ (Lycurgus sc.) nal copay rois umép riy yAnriajy Hrixiav, voulfoy 
ore xal pei{ous dv nal éXevOepiwrépous Kai yopyorepous haiveobau. [Aristoph. 
Aves, 1282, éAaxwvoudvovy dravres GvOpwmot tore, ExOpoy KT.rA S.] 

1 ov yap oldy + éxirydeica: rad ris dpergs favra Ploy Bdvavooy 7 Oyrixés, 
Pol. 111 §, 12782 20. 
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Onrixov] Onres, Ogrevery, denote Aived service in agriculture, but not 
slavery, the Ons is no 8otAos. In this sense both words are used by 
Homer. The 67res formed the fourth and lowest class under the Solonian 
constitution. At Athens, in Aristotle’s time, the Ojres, ro Ontixdy (AjGos), 
still denotes the class of paid agricultural labourers, as an order of the 
state or population ; and is expressly distinguished from the Bavavoo 
or rexvira, artisans and petty manufacturers, who are still hired labourers, 
but work at sechanical employments, and in towns, forming with the 
others the lowest order of the population of the state. In Pol. 111 5, 
Bivavoos and 67s are several times thus distinguished. It is there said 
that in some constitutions (such as monarchies and aristocracies) neither 

of these classes is admitted into the governing body ; in oligarchies the 
Ons cannot, the Bayavoos can, be a citizen. In the account given, V! (IV) 
4, 1291 6 14 seq., of the various kinds of population which form the bases 
of so many different varicties of democracy, we have in line 25 the term 
x€pynrixoy, of precisely the same import, substituted for @yrexov : the other 
had been already mentioned. In Pol. VII (VI) 4, 1319 @ 27, three classes 
of these lower orders are distinguished, ro wAjOos ro re rav Bavavcowy 
(artisans) xal rd Tov ayopaiwy avOpeorwy (small tradesmen or retailers, 
buyers and sellers in the market, VI (IV) 4, 1291 @ 4, A€yw 8€ dyopaiov ré 
nepi Tas mpagets Kal Tas vas Kai Tas €uropias Kal KamnAelas dtarpiBov), Kat TO 
O@nrixoyv. Of all these it is said just before, o yap Bios avAos, nai ovdév 
€pyov jer aperjs. Ontixoy metaph.=dovdrtxoy, ‘servile, menial’, occurs 
again Eth. Nic. Iv 8, 1125 1. 

§ 27. pndeplay épyaleorOa: Bavavooy réyynv] This again applies to Lace- 
daemon: Gaisford quotes Aelian, V. H. VI 6, Bavaucoy 8¢ eiSévar réxvny dvopa 
AaxeSaipomov ovx e€nv. Xen. Oecon. IV 2, cai yap af ye Bavavoixai xadov- 
pevas kai erippnroi eiot cal eixorws pévros wavy adofovvra mpos Tray mroAcwy 
(add VI 5). 

Bavavoov] Of the various kinds of population of a state, enumerated 
in Pol. vi (IV) 4, the first is the wept ryv rpopyy Anos, rd yewpyixoy: the 
second, ro Bavavoov’ gor: 8€ rovro To wept Tas Téexvas Oy dvev woAtw advuvaroy 
oixeio Our’ rovrwy 8¢ ray Texyvav Tas pev €£ avayens Umapxewy Bei, ras 8 els rpv- 
pny 7 kada@s (jv, 1291 a 1. So that here the fine arts, as well as the necessary, 
indispensable, or mechanical arts, are all included in the class Bavavaor. 
See on this subject Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. (Cab. Cycl. 2nd. ed.) c. 18, Vol. 111 
p. 64, note. Pol.v (VIII) 2, 1337 4 8 seq., Bavaucoy 8° épyor eivar Bet rovre 
vopifew Kat Téxyny rauTny Kat padnoww, coat mpos Tas xpyoes Kai ras mpates 
ras Ths dperys dxpnorov drepyda{ovrat To capa Ta eAevOepwor THY Wuxny F 
rnyv Siavoray, 810 rds Te TotaUTas Téxvas Goat Td Gopa TapacKeva{ouct XEipoy 
ScaxeioGas Bavavcovs xadoiper, nat tras picbapmxds épyacias’ doxodov yap 
mooves Thy Siavotay cai rarewyy. 1 11,1258 4 37, (rey épyactwv) Bavavoorara 
év als ra gepara AwBavras padiora. Eth. Eudem. 1 4, 1215 @ 30, Aeyo de 
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Bavavoous (réyvas) ras éSpuias nai puoOapwxds (arts sedentary and mer- 
cenary). The é&paias in this last passage explains the dodily degradation 
and injury of the preceding. Comp. Plato, Rep. VII 522 B, IX 590 B, 
Phileb. 55 Cc, Theaet. 176 (Heind. note § 85), (Legg. vill 4, 846 D No 
native must learn or practise any handicraft. One art is enough for any 
man ; and the natives or citizens must occupy themselves exclusively in 
statecraft or public duties). Arts are inferior in dignity in proportion to 
their necessity or utility, Arist. Metaph. Ar. Cic. de Off. I 42. 5. 

€XevOepov...rd zy mpos GAAov (nv] ‘to live with reference to, dependent 
upon, at the beck and call of, another’. Independence, avrapxea, is 
a characteristic of the éAevOepos, the ‘free and independent’ citizen. Ari- 
stotle is writing at Athens, and for Athenians, So it is said of the peya- 
howuyos, Eth. N. Iv 8, 1124 5 32, nai mpds GAXov py SuvacGat (hv add’ 4 mpos 
dirow BovArxay ydp. Metaph. A 2, 982 5 25, (Vict.) of 4 mparn hirogodia, 
BArovy as 80 ovdepiay avriy (nrovpev xpeiay érépav, GAN’ aomep avOpwros, 
apev, éAevOepos 6 avrov Evexa kai pn GAXAov wy, ovTa Kal avTy pon éAevOepa 
ovoa Téy éemiotnpay’ porn yap att avris éverév eativ. Victorius also quotes, 
in illustration of spos aAdov (qv, Dem. (pro Clesiphonte, as he calls it) de 
F. Leg. p. 411, rots 8€ mpos vpas (aot xal rhs map’ vpov Tins yAcxouevats. 
The import of the phrase is, to look to another in all that you say and do, 
to direct your life and conduct by the will and pleasure of another; in the 
relation (apos) of servant or dependent to master. 

It is to be observed that the reason here assigned for avoiding all 
mechanical occupations as disreputable, viz. that it destroys a man’s 
independence, so that he cannot subsist without looking to others, places 
the objection to it upon a different ground to that assigned in the Politics 
(quoted in the last note), where it is that they disqualify a man for doing 
his duty to the state. 

§ 28. Anmréoy dé x.r.r.] ‘and we may assume (or represent, substitute one 
for the other, on occasion) things (qualities, and the terms expressing them) 
that are very nearly related to the identical, both in commendation and 
censure, as that the cautious is cold and designing, the simple (simpleton) 
worthy and amiable, and the insensible mild and calm’. This Jays down 
the general rule, of which the next topic is a special variety, vroxopiopos. 

Quint. Inst. Orat. 111 7. 25. /dem praecipit (Aristotle in this place) 
tllud quoque, guia sit guaedam virtutibus ac vittis vicinilas, utendum 
proxima derivatione verborum ut pro temerario fortem, pro prodigo 
liberalem, pro avaro parcum vocemus: quae eadem etiam contra valent. 
Quod quidem orator, id est vir bonus, nunquam factel, nisi forie communi 
utilitate ducatur. To the same effect, Cic. Orat. Part Xx1II 81 (Schrader). 
(Liv. xx11 12, (Fabium) fro cunctatore segnem, pro cauto timidum, 
affingens vicina virtutibus vitia, compellabat. S.] . 

xpnores for 7Aidos is one of those ironical euphemisms which Plato 
is so fond of employing ; as also are yAuxus, ydus, and evnOns, this last 
belonging also to the common language. yAvxus, Hipp. Maj. 288 B; dus, 
in several places, Theaet. 209 E, Gorg. 491 E, Rep. I 337 D, VII 527 D, and 
elsewhere; Lat. suavis, lepidus. xpnoros, Phaedr. 264 B, Theaet. 161 A, 
166 A, Rep. v 479 A, &c. Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 131. [On evjdea, cf. note 
on Isocr. Paneg. § 169, and Rep. 400 E, quoted ##/ra, p. 175. S.] 
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§ 29. «al éxacroy «.r.A.] “and in every case from the accompanying, 
attendant, qualities (the qualities that come #ex/, but always on the higher 
and better side ; on dxoAovéeiy and its various senses, see note on c. 6. 3) 
derive (éx) a term or expression always in the best direction (with the 
most favourable tendency, é#lerpretatio in melius, putting the most favour- 
able construction on the actual facts of the case); call, for instance, the 
irascible and insane, ‘simple and straightforward’, and self-will (head- 
strong, stubborn, obstinate temper; avéadns, one who fPleases himself, 
av6-adns, ‘ self-pleaser’, and w2// have his own way), ‘magnificence’, or 
proper pxide, and a due sense of dignity (vepvov)”?. 

On épyos Victorius compares Hor. Sat. 1 3.51, atest truculentior atque 
plus aequo liber: simplex fortisque habeatur, with Cic. de Legg. I 7, 
solent enim, id quod virorum bonorum est, admodum trasci, and there- 
fore an angry temper may be attributed to a virtuous disposition. 

pavxos represents an excitable, violent, furious temper, which some- 
times almost assumes the appearance of raving madness. In Plato it is 
applied to Chaerephon, Socrates’ intimate (in the Charmides, init.), and 
to Apollodorus, Symp. 173 D, where it expresses a very impetuous, ex- 
citable temperament, inclined to extravagant and violent manifestations 
in feeling and utterance ; which is illustrated by the conduct ascribed to 
him at Socrates’ death, Phaedo 117 D. 

On am)ois, as expressive of character, see note I 2. 4. 

avOaéns. In Eth. Eud. 11 3, 1221 @ 8, 111 7, 1233 b 34, cepvorns, proper 
pride, the due measure of personal dignity in one’s bearing and behaviour 
to others, mpos érepow (pv, is a mean between the two extremes, dpecxeia 
the defect: (over-complacency and obsequiousness),and av@a8ea the excess 
(undue contemptuousness xaradpornois, and disregard of their feelings and 
wishes). In the Magn. Mor. I 29, it is likewise the excess of cwepyorns, as 
apecxeia is the defect. It is exercised wepi rds evrevfeis, in the ordinary 


1 It seems to me nearly certain that peyadorper7 is a mistake, either of the 
author himself or one of his transcribers, for peyaddyvxor. The two have already 
been distinguished i this very chapter, 8 11, 12, and peyadorpérea, when it ts 
distinguished from the other as by Aristotle, and not made to include it as by 
Plato (see the note on § 12), is altogether unsuitable to express the character of 
the av@dins, being confined as it is to liberality in bestowing money on a large 
scale: whereas the virtue of weyadoyvxla is precisely what av@ddea might be 
represented to be by the figure vmoxopioyds, by bestowing on it a ‘flattering’ 
designation. I refer for the proof of this to the Nic. Eth. Iv 7.8: it will be 
found that ceus»drns, another false interpretation which is here put upon avéddaa, 
is also characteristic of the meyaddéyuxos. Plato points out the true vroxopiopds 


in the case of peyadorpéraa, Rep. V1 §60 8, vroxopituern...dewrlay & peya- 
Aowpéwecay. 
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intercourse of society, and manifests itself in the character olos pnOer) 
évruyeiv nde Scareyjvas, in a wilful and stubborn reserve which repels all 
social converse. The character is represented in the name itself ; which 
is avro-aéns, ‘self-pleasing’. So that when we give the name of peyadoyuyos 
and oepvos to one who is really av6adns, we are substituting a virtue for 
a vice, a mean state for an excess. avéadea is one of Theophrastus’ 
‘Characters’ defined by him as dwjveca opsdrias, ‘ social brutality ’. 

The special form of this misapplication of names in praise and cen- 
sure is called vsoxopicycs, when it takes the favourable side, and tnter- 
pretatur in melius. On this figure, the name of which is derived from 
the endearing terms used by nurses to children (pos xépny f xdpoy Acyew 
droopixpovrra, Tim. Lex., lisping in imitation of them), compare Aesch. c. 
Timarch. p. 17 § 126, ravrny é£ troxopioparos rir6ns éreovupiay fxw, Theophr. 
wept andias: voxopiferba rowmi(oy (Ast ad loc.), or by lovers, Plat. Rep. 
V 474 E, 9 épacrov vroxopifopevov, Arist. Plut. 1012, »yrraploy ay nal parrioy 
UwexopiCero (whence it stands for a ‘diminutive’, Rhet. 111 2.15); hence it is 
transferred to flattering or endearing expressions in general, and especially 
such as, in describing the moral character of anything, substitute some 
nearly associated virtue for a vice; to palliate, extenuate, gloss over. 
Examples occur in Plat. Rep. VIII 560 E (already referred to), I11 400 E, 
dvocay vroxopi{opevos Kadovpey as evnOecay. Alexis, Tarantini Fr.3, Meineke, 
Fragm. Comm. II! 484, dp’ ovx olo8 dre ro xadovpevoy (nv rovro 8.a- 
rpiBns xapw Svoy éorly vmoxcpiopa tis dvOpwnims poipas: Ovid, Ar. 
Am. 11 657, sominibus mollire licet mala, followed by a long string of 
examples. Lucr. Iv 1154 seq. Horat. Sat. 1 3. 44—54. Thucydides, 
111 82, in a well-known passage, mentions this perversion of moral terms 
amongst the signs of demoralization prevalent in Greece at the period of 
the Corcyrean sedition, xal ryv elwOviay dfioow rev cvoparwy és ra épya 
dvrnAXafay ry Scxacdces x.r.A. See Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 266, 6; Ernesti, Ler. 
Techn. Gr. s.v.; Shilleto, ad Dem. de F. L. § 293; Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. 
vi Lc.—Quintilian calls it derivatio verborum in the passage above quoted; 
and V 13.25, describes it, st acri et uchementi fuecrit usus oratione, eandem 
vem nostris verbis mitioribus proferre; which he then illustrates from 
Cicero’s speeches. The opposite practice is described II 12. 4, est prae- 
terea guacdam virtutum vitiorumque vicinia, gua maledicus pro libero, 
temerarius pro forti, effusus pro copioso accipitur. ([Farrar’s Chapters on 
Language, p. 281 sqq. S.] 

nai rous éy rais UmepBodais «.r.A.] The only difference between this and 
the preceding form of vmoxop:cpes is, that this is a special variety of the 
other, which substitutes the mean for the excess, but still according to the 
favourable interpretation of it. Opacurns is the vrepBodr of avdpeia, Eth. 
N. II 7, 1107 6 3, 8, 1108 6 20, 1109 a 3, and doeria, prodigality, the spend- 
thrift’s habit, c. 7, 1107 5 10, c. 8, 1108 6 24. 

wapadoyorinoy éx ris alrias] ‘liable to lead to a false inference’, Rhet. 
1 24. 4,‘ suberit fallacia manans ex causa’, Portus. ‘The mis-reasoning 
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(mapadoytorixov), or false reasoning, proceeding from the cause’, is the iden- 
tification of two different causes which must necessarily produce dissimilar 
effects or actions ; these latter are confounded by the fallacy, and ascribed 
to the same cause. The cause of an action is the mwpoaipeors, the voluntary 
and deliberate purpose of it; otherwise represented as the ‘ motive’ (the 
efficient cause). Nowthis cause or motive is different in the case of an act 
of wanton rashness, where there is no necessity (obligation) to incur the 
danger (od pry dvayxn xuvduveurixos), and of an act of virtue, ‘rue courage, 
which Aas a noble end, rd xadov, in view: they are prompted by different 
motives, one belonging to the class ‘bad’, the other that of the ‘ good’. 
This identification of the causes of the two actions leads to the ‘false infer- 
ence’, that as the same cause produces the same effect, and the cause of 
both actions is the same, the effects are likewise the same, and both of 
them are acts of virtue. And then the further inference is drawn, that 
whatever a man will do from a less powerful motive, he will do @ fortiors 
from one which is higher and more prevailing : the higher the motive or 
cause, the more powerful the impulse or effect. Similarly it is i#/ferred 
that if a man is lavish to everybody, this must include his friends ; by 
the rule, omne maius continet in se minus. 

UmepBoX} dperis}] Cic. Tusc. Q. V 26.105, exsuperantia virtutis. vmep- 
Bodkn and vsepoyy are frequently employed to express an excess above 
a given standard, average, or mean; the general conception of ‘excess’, 
of mere ‘superiority’; without the additional notion of a ‘vicious’ excess, 
a depravation or deviation from a fre standard, which usually accom- 
panies the word, and more especially in Aristotle’s theory of virtue, where 
it stands for a class of moral vices. ‘Non significat hic mimium sed prae- 
stantia.’ Victorius. With the notion here expressed, comp. Eth. N. I 2, 
sub fin. 1105 a 9, wep) 8€ rd xaderorepoy del Kal Téxvn yiverat kai dpern’ xat 
yap rd ed Bédriov év rovrm. The average standard of excellence is surpassed, 
‘good becomes better’, in proportion to the degree of difficulty surmounted 
in accomplishing any task. Pol. Iv (vII) 1, 1323 4 3, xexoopnpeévas els 
vrepBorny, lines 8 and 14, xara riyv vrepoyny, C. 4, 1326 @ 21, Ib. d 12, rHs 
vmepBodijs pos, 6 24. Pol. vi (IV) 12, 1296 d 19, woaoy dé (by ‘quantity’ I 
mean) ryv rov rAnOous Unepoyny. This sense of the word is also common 
in Demosthenes, as de Cor. 291. 24, éyad 8€ rocaurny UwepBor}y motovpat, 
and the same phrase de F. L. p. 447.25. c. Mid. 519. 24, gars 3€ drrepBory 
Toy pera Tavra. vmepBody ouxodarrias, xaxias, dwpedy, dvadeias, adpornros, 
UBpews, &c., in all which vmepSory denotes not she vice, but merely the 
‘measure’ of it. 

§ 30. oxomeiv 8é cai rap’ ois 6 éavos] Compare 111 14.11. The same 
illustration of the topic, from Plato’s Menexenus, is there repeated, with 
the addition of é r@ émiradig, ‘in the funeral oration’, meaning the 
Platonic dialogue. Socrates, Plato’s principal character, or hero, or 
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spokesman, is here taken more Aristotelio as a substitute for Plato him- 
self, whose opinions and sentiments he is supposed exactly to represent. 
The passage of the Menex. 235 D runs thus, e? peéy yap dos "AOnvaious ev 
TleXorovencios eb A€yew 4} TeAorovyncious ev AOnvaioss, dyabov Gy pyropos 
80s rov meicovros Kal evdoxiuyaorros’ Sray 8é ris éy rovros dywvif{nras 
ovotrep xa) érawel ovdev péya Boxet ed A€yerv. 

On this passage, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 111.7. 23, Jnteresse tamen Ari- 

stoteles putat ubi quidque laudetur aut vituperetur. Nam plurimum 
refert qui sint audientium mores, quae publice recepta persuasio: ut illa 
maxime quae probant esse in eo qui laudabttur credant, aut in ¢o contra 
guem dicemus ea quae oderunt. TIta non dubium erit iudicium quod 
orationem praecesserit. . 
_ v0 map éxdorots tipstoy «.7..] These are appeals to national and class 
prejudices and preferences. We should attribute to the object of our 
encomium the possession of any gift, quality, accomplishment which 
happens to be esteemed by the particular audience that we are address- 
ing; as in a company of Scythians it would be advisable to address our- 
selves to their national habits and modes of thinking, and to praise our 
hero for his skill in hunting or strength or bravery; at Sparta for patience 
and fortitude (Quint. u.s.); at Athens for literary accomplishments, 

‘And in a word, (or, as a general rule), to refer (in praising any one 
before an audience of this kind) what.key highly value to the xado», since 
they appear to border closely upon one another’. ‘To refer ripta to ro 
xadov’, is to invest them with a mora/ character, ré xadov being the moral 
end, the right, the end of action. This is as much as to say that these 
things, which are so precious in their eyes, are not only valuable, but 
righé in themselves, and therefore they do well to hold them in high 
esteem. 

§ 31. dca xara ro mpocjKoy «.7r.r.] ‘all that seems naturally to belong 
to a man in virtue of his birth or antecedents’, qualities, actions, achieve- 
ments; ‘such things as were #0 de expected from him’. | 


1 Bp. Fitzgerald (ap. Grant, ad Eth. N. vr 13. 3) remarks,'on Eth, N. 11 
8. 6, that Aristotle in referring to Socrates prefixes the article when he speaks 
of him as Plato’s interlocutor and representative, ‘and omits it when he has the 
real historical Socrates in his mind. This is no doubt the general (Grant says, 
invariable) rule; but I have noted one exception in Pol. V (VIII) 7, 13423 6 23, 
where we find Zwxpdres without the article in a reference to Plato’s Republic, 
111 398. The rule is extended to other Platonic characters borrowed from 
history, as rdv A pioropdyny (the Aristophanes of the Symposium), Pol. 11 4,1262 611, 
and 6 Tluacos (Plato’s Timzus, not the real personage), de Anima A 3, 4064 26. 
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mpoumnpypevoy] ‘res antea virtute alicuius studioque possessas, laudes 
quas sibi quispiam labore suo comparaverit.’ Victorius. ‘his own pre- 
vious acquisitions or possessions’; such as a stock of previous good, noble, 
great deeds, with which his new achievement, now the object of the 
encomium, is in accordance; as it ought to be. It is praiseworthy 
because it is the addition of a new honour, which, since honour itself is 
xadoy, must also have a tendency to happiness (evdaczonxoy) and be right 
itself, and all that is right is praiseworthy. 

But not only conformity with a man’s antecedents may be adduced in 
praise of an action, but also the opposite, ‘if he surpass them, namely, 
and improve upon’ his own early condition and actions, or those of his 
ancestors, not acting i# accordance with the past and what he was born 
to, but contrary to it, i.e. beyond it. 

xarahXaxrixatepos] This does not necessarily contradict the topic of 
§ 24; the irreconcilable temper there is only to be fostered against 
enemies, here it probably refers exclusively to friends: or if not, in 
Rhetoric either side may be taken as a subject of commendation, each 
suitable to a different kind or disposition of audience. 

Td Tov "Idixparous—ro ro¥ oAvpmiovixov] Both of them already quoted, 
I 7. 32, q. V. 

ro rov Symvidov] The epigram is given at length by Thucydides v1 509. 
Bergk, Fvagm. Lyr.Gr. Simon. Fr. 115, p. 781 [p. 906, 2nd ed.}."Av3pes dpie- 
revoavros év ‘ENAad: rev ef) éavrov | ‘Immiou "Apyedixny nde xéxevbe xons. |*H 
marpos Te Kal avdpos adeAday r ova rupayvwy | Llaiday r ove ip6n vor és 
dracbaXiny. 

§ 32. éx roy spateww o fravos] ‘praise is derived from actions’, i.e. it 
is only (moral) actions that can furnish topics of éwawos, in its proper 
application. Praise and blame, moral approbation and disapprobation 
(Butler), are the tests of virtue and vice. 6 péy yap drawoe ris dperfs, 
Eth. N. 1 12, 1101 6 32. 

See on this subject, and upon what follows, the distinction of gra:vos, 
dyxaduiov, and evdanoncpos and paxapicpés, Introd. App. B to ¢.9 §& 33, 34, 
p. 212 seq. 
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(doy rou ovou8aiov Td xara wpoaipeow]| On spoaipecis, see note, c. 6, 26, 
The spoaipecss, the deliberate moral purpose, is the distinctive character- 
istic of moral action. ‘Acting in accordance’ with this is consequently 
said to be ‘peculiar to’, the Jroprium, characteristic of ‘the man of 
worth’, or good man. In ‘praising’ any one, therefore, praise being, 
strictly speaking, confined to moral action, ‘we must endeavour to shew 
that his actions are directed by a deliberate moral purpose’, 

gatvecbas] ‘that he should J¢ skewa to have’... ‘that it should be 
made clear that he has’... Note onI 7.31, p. 141. 

8:6 xa) ra cupswropara «.r-A.) To establish a character for virtue in the 
object of your praise it is desirable to shew that his virtuous acts have 
been often repeated; and ¢herefore, for the same purpose, to make an 
apparent addition to this number, we should assume as acts done with 
a moral purpose, as dy spoaspéce:, any ‘accidental coincidences’ and 
‘pieces of luck’ (which may have happened to him); ‘for if a number of 
them can be brought forward ‘resembling’ the virtue or excellence that 
you wish to praise in him, they will be taken for ‘a sign’ of it and of the 
moral purpose or intention’ (which constitutes virtue). The mere repe- 
tition of the actions, rd wodAdes dhaiverbat wenpayéra, is serviceable in 
producing this impression, because it seems to shew an inclination or 
fondness for them, and thence a certain direction of the wpoalpeots or 
choice, and a certain és or moral state, which are indications of a 
virtuous habit. ovpwrepa is a ‘concurrence’ or ‘accidental coincidence’ 
of one thing or act with another, between which there is no necessary 
connexion, and, like ra dwo ruyns, purely accidental. ‘auprropa est, cum 
quopiam aliquid agente, et quod nihil ad rem quae intervenit faciat, 
extrinsecus quippiam excitatum contingit; e.g. deambulante illo solem 
deficere: dxé rvyns vero, cum quopiam aliquid agente alicuius rei gratia, 
aliquid ex eo actu praeter propositum evenerit; ut scrobem facientem, ut 
arborem serat, thesaurum defossum invenire” Victorius. On.rdyn as an 
agent or supposed cause, see Introd. p. 218—224, Append. C to Bk. I. 
Both of Victorius’s instances came from Aristotle [de div. per somn. é#/ra, 
and Met. A 30, 102 2 16. S.] 

On ctprrepa (rare in ordinary Greek) Phrynichus, yp) ov» ovyrvyiay 
Aeyesy, f Avoavras oibrw, cuMMerer auNp rode yeverGar, AnpooOems pevror 
dy r@ xara Atovvaoddpou (p. 1295, 21) amaf cipnxe rovvoya. The only 
other example of it, referred to by Lobeck, note ad loc. p. 248, in any 
writer earlier than Aristotle, is Thuc. 1v 36, where it stands, like evpdopa, 
for an ‘unfortunate accident’. In Dem. it is equivalent to ré oupfay, 
which occurs in the same sentence. It occurs also in the Platonic Axio- 
chus, 364 C, in the sense of ‘a disease’ (morbus, Ast), apparently as a 
special kind of ‘calamity’. In Aristotle I have noted the following in- 
stances : Pol. vil (V) 4, 1304 a1 (where it means ‘an accident’, as in 
Dem. and Phryn.) [ib. 6, 130646; 11 12, 12744 12]; Top. A 5, 1264 36, 39, 
de div. per somn. c. 1, 462 6 27, 31, ovpwrrepa 8é ro Badifovros éxdeirew Tov 

I2—2 
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ylverat ov& ws én ro wodv (it is a mere occasional, unaccountable acci- 
dent), de respir. 5,472 5 26; de Gen. Anim. Iv 4 § 10, 770 6 6[and 777 6 8]; 
Hist. An. vil 6. 4, 585 4 25, ovprreou (accident), IX 37. 6, 620 5 35, 40. 41, 
626 a 29. Categ. 8,9 415; p.199 a4 1; p.1093 617. The medical sense of 
the word ‘symptom’ seems to be derived immediately from the Aristo- 
telian ‘accidental coincidence’. It is an attendant sign of the disease, 
though a mere external indication, and not of she essence of it; like a 
oupSeBnxos or ‘accident’. 

§§ 33, 34. See the Introd. p. 212 seq. Eth. Eud. 11 1. 12, érs & of éracvos 
ris dperjs 8a ra epya, xal ra eyxopia rev epywv...ére Sid ri 4 evdatpovia 
oux émavetrat; ore ia ravrny rddAa, re els ravrny avapeperba (Eth. N. 
112) § r@ popia elvat aris. 8:6 Erepov evdaiponopos Kal mawos xai 
eyxopsov' rd pév yap éyxadptov Aoyos rou Kal’ Exagroy Epyou, 6 8 sratwos 
rotovroy etvat xaboXov, 6 8 evdaiponcpds Tédos. 

ra 8€ KuKAr® els riots] ‘The encomium or panegyric is directed to deeds 
done’ (€yxwpialopev mpafavras, after they are done, the resu/¢s of actions ; 
émacvos being of the actions themselves) ‘and the surrounding circumstances 
(such as noble birth! and cultivation) serve for confirmation’. These 
‘ surrounding circumstances’ are a sort of setting of the gem, a frame for 
the picture, of which the real subject is the ‘deeds’ of the hero of the 
panegyric ; what he has done Aimself;—nam genus et proavos el quae non 
Secimus ipsi, vix ea nostra voco. The ‘confirmation’ consists in this,— 
‘for it is natural and probable that the offspring of the good should be 
good, and that one reared in such and such a way should turn out of 
such and such a character (fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: as adnbés Fv 
dpa écOiGy an’ avdpay écOda yiyverOa réxva, xaxay 8 dpoa rH ioe TH 
rou marpés, Eur. Alcm. Fragm. vii Dind.). But still the real object of our 
praise is the és, the confirmed Aadz¢ of virtue, the character and not the 
mere act; ‘because we should praise a man even if he had not done the 
(praiseworthy) act, if we supposed that his character was such as to incline 
him to do it’. 

ra xUxAg occurs in the same sense, of ‘surrounding’ (or accompanying) 
‘ circumstances’, Eth. Nic. 111 12, 1117 5 2, ov py ddAd Ookecer ay etvat rd 
xara Thy avdpeiay rédos ydv, vo Tray Kicrp 8 ahaviferOa, where ra xicrdp 
are ro Aumnpov Kai sovos, ‘the pains and dangers by which courage is sur- 

1 The topic of genealogy is put first of all and treated at length by the author 
of the Rhet. ad Alex., c. 35 (36). 4, seq. in his chapter on the encomiastic and 
vituperative kind of Rhetoric. This stands in marked contrast to the secondary 


and subordinate place here assigned to it by Aristotle, who seems rather to have 
agreed with Ovid l. c. as to its comparative value. 
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rounded, while it looks through them to the pleasant end’; again, Rhet. 
III 14. 10, of BobAos ov ra épwrapeva Aéyovecw dAAG Ta KUKAQ. 

§ 34. paxapiopes cal evdacponcpos avrois pev ravra] It is quite true that 
the two terms are sometimes identified, (as in Eth. N. 1 12, 1101 6 24, rovs 
te yap Beovs paxapifoper xal evdatpovifopev cai ray dvOpav rovs Oewrdrous 
paxapi{oper); but they are also distinguished, and then paxap and paxapia 
represent ‘ blessedness, bliss’, a higher degree of happiness than evdaipoy 
and ev8apovia, which is the Auman form of happiness, while paxapia is the 
aivine. axapes is specially applied to Geof by Homer and Hesiod; as 
well as to the denizens of the paxdpwy vio, the abode of the blessed after 


death.—avrois is for dAArAoss. ; 
rovras & ov.ravra] ‘but not the same with the other two’, viz. éma:vos 


and ¢yxopsov: these are included in ev8apomopds as virtue is in hap- 
piness, 

§ 35. Zest 8é xowov eldos x.7.d.] ‘There is a community of 4nd’ (the two 
may be referred to one species, ome of the three kinds (e%3n) of Rhetoric, 
c. 3. I, either the oupBovAeurixoy or the émiBecxrixov, as the occasion re- 
quires) ‘between praise and counsel or advice; for anything that you 
would suggest in advising may, by a mere change in the language, be 
converted into panegyric’. Quintilian has borrowed this, Inst. Or. III 7.28, 
totum autem habet (laudativum genus) aliquid simile suasoriis; quia 
plerumque cadem illic suaderi hic laudari solent. 

§ 36. ‘And so, when we know what we ought to do in any given case, 
or to de in respect of character, we must then use the acquired knowledge 
(of the right course of action, and the right character) as suggestions, by 
changing and converting the language’ (twisting so as to adapt it to 
our purpose ; lit. éwrning them by the language). The example, and 
probably the topic itself, is taken from Isocrates, who in Panath. § 32 
employs it as a suggestion or piece of advice, and in Evag. § 45 converts 
it into a topic of laudation—‘ Now when thus expressed, it amounts to 
(has the value of, may serve for,) a suggestion, but when thus, it becomes 
laudation, “Proud, not of the accidents of fortune, but of the distinctions 
due to himself alone”’.—The example in the laudatory form from the 
Evagoras runs thus in the original, ove éri rots 8‘ ruxnv, add’ emi rois oe 
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38 xonoréoy dé kal Twv av—ntiKwy WoAAoIS, OLov Et 
avréy ytyvouévas. Aristotle was probably quoting from memory, as seems 
to have been his common practice. 

With the passages of Isocrates comp. Ovid. Met. x111 140, Nam genus 
et proavos et quae non fecimus tpsi, vix ea nostra VOCO. 

8vvara:] Rhet. 115. 1. 8vvacGas is often used in the sense of ‘having 
the value of, amounting to, equivalent to’, and is construed with the 
accusative. Herod. 111 89, rd 8& BaBvAdwoy rddavrov Bivaras EvBoidas 
éBdopusovra préas. Xen. Anab. 1 5.6, 6 ofydos duvaras éwra 6Bodous, Thuc, 
VI 40, Adyos Epya Buvdpevar, Eur. Med. 128, rd 3’ vrepBaddovr’ ovdéva Katpoy 
3uvara: Ovarois (where Elmsley and Pflugk understand xa:pév as used adver- 
bially); also of the power, force, import, ‘meaning’, of a word, Ar. Met. T 
6, 1011 a 7, Bdvavra 8 al dropia al rocavra: macas ro avré, Thuc.1 141, my 
a’riy duvara: (is equivalent to) 8ovAwow. Id. VI 36, rotro duvavrat (mean) 
al dyyeAia, VII 58, duvaras 82 75 Neo8apades ddevbepov Hoy elva. Ast’s Lex, 
Plat. s. vv. 8ivapat, divas. The fower or force which is contained in the 
primary sense of 3vvarOa: is expressed in the secondary sense in which it 
appears in the above passages as a particular kind of force, the value of 
anything, and hence the amount, (of which equality or equivalence is a 
species), or the import, or meaning (which again is a kind of equivalence) 
of it. And the accusative is nothing but a cognate. accusative. That 
power or force is the original notion from which the secondary meanings 
are derived, is proved, if proof were needed, by the parallel use of loxveuw 
to express precisely the same notion ; Eth. Nic. 11 3, 1105 5 2, ro pév eldevas 
puxpov 4 ovder lover, ra 8 GAXa ov puxpdy dAAd rd way Sivarat. As we say 
dvvacbai re for rid Suvayiy, this construction is merely extended to the 
new kind of power which constitutes the secondary sense of the verb. 

§ 37. 9 de Aéfs x.r.d.] ‘The expression must be contradictory’ (the 
opposition of dvridacts, xardpacts and drdpacts, positive and negative, 
Categ. c. 10, p. 11 5 19, the fourth kind of ‘opposites’ ra dyrixelpeva), i.e. 
it must be positive in one, and negative in the other, ‘when the prohibitive 
and the non-prohibitive are interchanged’. This is the case in the two 
examples ; the one forbids pride, the other recommends or praises it—in 
a sense, provided it be directed to proper objects: by ‘not forbidding’ it 
contradicts the other. 

§ 38. veiw avfnrixdy] quae valent ad amplificandum, ‘These are the 
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various modes of avénors, which with the opposite, pelwoss, constitutes the 
fourth of the xosvol rowos. See Introd. p. 129, and (on II 26) p. 276, 

Some of the special topics which follow as instances of avfnriad have 
been already mentioned in § 25, and appear again as giving a special 
importance or prominence to crimes in c. 14. 4, with the omission of the 
last. They, and others of the like kind, are included in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 35 (36), 12, 13, under the general head of ‘Comparison’ with others 
for the purpose of laudation, to which they are all reducible. Comp. Cic. 
de Orat. 11 85. 347—8, and Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.16. With xal & pddAcora we- 
wolnxey, el werroinxey must be supplied for the sense after xai. 

ra éx réy ypover xai ray kaipaoyv] ‘circumstances of time and opportunity’ 
give a praiseworthy character to particular actions at special times and 
seasons. This topic, equally applicable to comparative goods, has already 
occurred, G 7. 32: and with wapa ré mpoojxoy, comp. c. 9. 31. If, for in- 
stance, a man performs an act of liberality, at a time of great pecuniary 
pressure, or in a case of emergency, or at a crisis of especial difficulty, he 
is then doing something wapa ro spocjxoy, beyond what could naturally 
be expected from him, or any one else, and is entitled to especial credit 
for it. Similarly Victorius. 

ral ef sroddaxis rd avro Karapboxer}] This topic is not to be confounded 
with rd roAAdats haiverOa wempayora of § 32. That is a ‘repetition of the 
act’, this denotes the ‘repeated success’ in any attempt, the constant 
success is an indication—not infallible, or certain as a proof—of special 
skill: as if a man were to throw sixes several times running, even if it 
were by mere accident, the inference would be that he had a special 
knack or skill in throwing dice. ‘The comsfancy of the success gives it 
importance, and it will seem #o# accidental but due to the agent himself’, 

xal ef ra porpemovra x.r.4.] ‘And any one’ (on whose account, in con- 
sequence of his actions and distinctions) ‘to commemorate whom in- 
centives, stimulants, to virtue (‘encouragements’ to do the like), or marks 
of respect for it, have been invented or were ever ‘instituted’, must be 
a praiseworthy character’. This is the general case of the invention or 
establishment of any public mark of honour in commemoration of the 
great deeds or distinctions of any signal public benefactor, and as an 
incentive or encouragement to others to follow his example. 

The next clause, els oy sporoy, is a particular example of the former of 
the two preceding cases, the ‘invention’, the first appropriation, of some- 
thing in a person’s honour. Victorius thinks that xareoxevac@y is espe- 
cially applied to the fermanent establishment of an enduring monument, 
as a temple. 

This topic again is afterwards applied to crimes, in c. 14. 4. 
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evpyras...xareoxevac6n] We may note here the juxtaposition of the 
perf. and aor., apparently with no distinction of time intended. I have 
elsewhere noticed (Pref. to 7vans/. of Gorgias, pp. xv. xvi.) the difference 
of idiom between the Greek and English languages which odéiges us 
sometimes to translate the Greek aorist by the English perfect. Other 
examples of the same inadvertence, confusion of ;tenses, or whatever else 
it is to be called, occur, 1 3.8, where mpay6jva. in the same sense and in 
the same opposition is repeated in the form mempaxOa, Top. 1X sub fin, 
p. 184 @ 8, BeBonOnne pév...réxvny & ov rapé8axerv. Many instances are found 
in Sophocles, which in a writer so subtle in the distinctions of language 
might lead one to think that Ae at any rate distinguishes them with a 
meaning. I leave the reader to judge. Philoct. 664, 666, (Herm. 676), 
Adyp per eEqxove’ Grama. ov pada, 927—8, ola p’ elpydow, of srarneas. 
1172, ri pw’ ddAeoas; i pe elpyaca:; Antig. 406 (Dind.), present and aorist, 
cat was Oparas xawidnmwros pen; 1228—9, Aj. 31, Trach. 364, 5, Arist. Ran. 
1010—11(Dind.), wexoinxas...drédec£as, Plat. Phaedr. 231 A, @ re xal dceBevro, 
nal & rerowujxacw ed. Dem. de F. L. § 228, ovr jrdxAnoa ovre...BeBiacpac. 

els 8y xparov...] The novelty of the distinction, invented expressly for 
the occasion, marks a still higher sense entertained of. the value of the 
service or the virtue of the act which it is intended to commemorate. 

éyxapuov evar Oy] sraceiv is here loosely used, by the so-called figure 
seugma (on c. 4. 6, note 1), in connexion with éyxapiov and the statue of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton in two different senses—as to Hippolochus, 
until we know who he was, and in what way commemorated, the application 
must remain uncertain—of writing the panegyric, and ‘setting up the 
statue in the market-place’, 

Of Hippolochus nothing is known. It seems that Aristotle intended 
the ¢yxousow to refer to him. We should therefore insert a semicolon, or 
at least a comma after ‘ImmoAoxoy, in order to connect the panegyric and 
the statue with those that they severally concern: els is to be repeated 
after xai. ‘And one (is especially praiseworthy) in whose honour a 
panegyric was first composed, as it was for Hippolochus; (and as the 
setting up of their statue én the market was ‘done’ first, ésroinOn, i.e.), and as 
the privilege of having their statue erected in the market was granted for 
the first time to Harmodius and Aristogeiton’. Thucydides in his epi- 
sodical account of the assassination and. the circumstances that led to it, 
VI §4—59, makes no mention of the statue; nor Aristotle Pol. VIII (V) 10, 
where the attack on Hipparchus is spoken ef. Pausanias, 1 8. 5, says, 
ov roppw 8 éoracrw ‘Appodios nal ’Aptoroyeirwy of xreivavres “Irrrapxor aitia 
8 Aris éyévero x.r.A. He is describing the dyopa, though he does not 
expressly name it, (See Smith’s Dict: of Geogr. Art. Athena, p. 293 4.) 

ém rev évaytioy] ‘in the opposite cases’, of men to whom any reproach 
or stigma, mark of disapprobation (the test of vice) was first attached. 
‘cum nempe quempiam aut solum aut primum aut cum paucis flagitium 
admisisse ostendemus, turpitudinem ipsius valde augebimus.’ Victorius, 
On the topics of vituperation, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 11 7. 19—22. 
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cay ph eal avrdv evropys x.rA.] ‘and if you have not enough to say 
about your hero himself, and in his own person, then institute a com- 
parison between him and others... only the comparison must be with men 
of distinction, (reputation); because the amplifying power of the comparison 
and the impression of nobility which it creates, arise from the superiority 
which is attributed to him over those who are themselves worthy and 
good’. The same topic is recommended in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4). 6. 

Grep “looxparns—cxodoyeiv] ‘which was Isocrates’ custom, owing to 
his want of practice in forensic pleading’. Read doveydear [with A‘] for 
two reasons. First, what is meant is that Isocrates cultivated the habit of 
comparing his hero with others in consequence of his want of actual 
practice in the law-courts. There the pleading is always direct, and the 
arguments pointed at an adversary; comparisons with others are alto- 
gether out of place, or only occasionally serviceable. If Isocrates had 
had this practice, he would not have fallen into the habit of comparing, 
into which he had been led by confining himself to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric where they tell and are in point. Secondly, this is what 
Isocrates himself tells us of his own habits and pursuits, Antid. §§ 2, 3, 
éyd yap eldds dviovs rov codioray Braodnpovvras wepl ris éuys ScarpiBijs 
nal A€yovras as fore wepi Scxoypadiay...avros 8€ raat rovro memoinKevas 
avepoy Sts mpoypnpas Kal Aéyew nal ypadew ov wept trav ldicy cvpSoraiwy, 
GX’ Urdp tyAtcovrwy x«r.A. Panath. § 11, dAd’ dred) rot modireverOas 
Sijpaproy éwl ro dirocodpeiy (i.e. literary labour, speech writing) nal zroveiy 
cal ypadey, ov mepl pixpov Thy mpoaiperw morovpevos ovde wept Trav iow 
oupPoraieoy ovdé wept oy GAXot tives Anpovoww, GAA epi TAY ‘EAANMKGY «K.T.X. 
Ib. § 39 seq. tPyotpas 8€ yppvat rous Bovropevous éyxwpidoas Tivd THY ToACwY 
dxpiBas nat Scxalws pi) povoy wepl auris moseioOat Tous Aoyous Fs epoypnpevos 
Tvyxavovoiv, GdAX’ wusrep (here follows a simile) otrw «al rais méAece 
waptordyas pi ras puxpas Tais peydAats, x.7.A. [Cf. note on Paneg. § 11. S.] 

Here we find, frs¢, that he failed in public life; secondly, that he with- 
drew from the law-courts and their t:a cupSodraa, the cases arising out 
of the ‘private dealings’ of the citizens. with one another in their ordinary 
business, in order to devote himself'to philosophy and the study of public 
affairs; and ¢hkirdly, that his ordinary practice in his Panegyrics was, 
just as Aristotle describes it, to compare, mapsorava:, the object of his 
laudation with others, whether men or cities, as great and distinguished 
as themselves, mpos év8ofous avyxpivery. The two first of these statements 
seem to put the reading dow7jdeay beyond question, cvr»7Jeav being con- 
trary alike to the known facts and the probabilities of the case. It is 
nevertheless supported by Max Schmidt, in his tract on the date of the 
Rhetoric, pp. 17, 18. With this reading, &:codcyia must be confined to 
speech writing for the use of parties in a legal process. 

This is one of the passages of the Rhetoric on which Victorius founds 
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his charge against Aristotle of jealousy and illwill towards Isocrates, 
whom he supposes the other to have lost no opportunity of assailing with 
open or covert censure and ridicule in his Rhetoric. See his commentary, 
pp. 154, 507, 586, 605, and elsewhere. Here at least, (with the reading 
dovybeay), there is neither one nor the other. I have already entered 
into this question in the Introd. p. 4o—1, where I have given the opinions 
of later writers on the subject. 

ovyxpivew] Pol. VI (IV) 11, sub init. §2, 1296 4 24, Metaph. A 4, 985 24 
24, 26, Top. A & 102415, H 3, 154 4 5, 9, ©5, 159 6 25.‘ ovyxpaios sy 
Gdcxipos hovy. cpolws dé kat ro ovyxpivew rovde rede xal ouvéxpiwey Hpap- 
Tyras’ ypy ovy dvreteratew cal mapaBaddew Aeyew.’ Phrynichus. See Lo- 
beck’s note ad loc. p. 278. In all the passages quoted, except the two of 
the Metaph., ovyxpiveew and avyxpsors denote comparison: in the other 
two it is a term of the early Physical Philosophy, meaning a composition 
of elements, opposed to daxpiors. 

Victorius quotes in illustration of mpos év8ofous ovyxpivew, Catullus, 
Carmen 64, 344, non illi guisgquam bello se conferet heros, seq. Cic. de 
Or. 11 85, 348, est etiam cum ceteris praestantibus viris comparatio in 
laude praeclara. 

§ 39. The xowos roros of avfnors or amplification naturally falls under 
the general head or class of laudatory speeches, is especially applicable 
to all forms of ‘ praise’: because its object is to establish a certain ‘supe 
riority’ of the person panegyrized over others, and this ‘superiority’ is an 
honourable end to aim at. And therefore if we do not compare our hero 
with the distinguished, it is at all events better to do it with the rest of 
the world (the average of mankind) because superiority in general, in 
itself, is thought to be an indication of ‘virtue’, Eth. Nic. Iv 8, sub init. 
ol yap evyevets afcovvrar rysns nat of Suvacrevovres 7 of mAovTouvres’ ev Ume- 
pox yap, ro 8’ dyabg vmepexov way evriporepoy. 

§ 40. It follows from this that of the three universal kinds of persua- 
sion avénots, or amplificatio, is most appropriate to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric (and the opposite peiwors, vituperatio, to the censorious 
critica] extenuatory kind of it!): for in this the actions are taken for 
granted (as admitted), and therefore all that remains to be done is to 
invest them with magnitude (importance) and honour (dignity, glory). To 
the deliberative orator examples are most serviceable; because people . 


1 écopdvwy ydp rovruw (when these are held fast by us, when we have mastered 
these) ra dvarria rovros devepd: b ydp yoyos dx raw dvarricw éorly, § 41 1 /ra. 
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are apt to draw inferences, to form a judgment or decision upon the 
future from the past by a sort of presentiment or anticipation. The 
enthymeme, direct logical argument, is most to the purpose in judicial 
oratory: in fhat there is most room for the application of direct proof, 
the tracing of cause and effect, and demonstration by deductive process, 
in clearing up the obscurity of ‘past facts’, which are the objects of 
forensic oratory, c. 3.2. The substance of this is repeated in III 17. 3—5. 

Troy Kowdy eidav] This seems to be a division, for the nonce, of rhe- 
torical ricrets as a yévos, into three et3y or species, each specially adapted 
to one of the three branches of Rhetoric. The division has no pretension 
to a regular scientific character: avénors is not a logical kind of argument 
at all, and the three members of the division are not coordinate. 

Karapavrevopevan] pavreverOas and dropavreverOa, both of them not 
unusual in Plato and Aristotle, are the usual terms by which this kind of 
‘ divination’, the foreboding presentiment, dark Undefined anticipation of 
the future is expressed. It occurs again (in the simple form) I 13. 2, III 
17. 10, Eth. N. 1 3, 1095 5 26, of a suspicion, or hypothesis, Ib. v1 13, 1144 
625. Examples are to be found in Stallbaum’s note on Rep. I 349 A, and 
many more in Ast’s Ler. sub vv.—xarapavrevecOa besides this place 
[the only passage where it is used by Aristotle], is found in pseudo-Dem. 
émrad. p. 1400. 2, Polyb. 11 22. 7, in Longinus and Athenaeus. 


: CHAP. X. 

We now pass on to the treatment of the dicastic or forensic branch of 
Rhetoric, which occupies the remainder of the book; the dreyvos riores, 
being peculiar to this branch, ({3cac réy dinamo), 15. 1, are added as an 
appendix in the fifteenth chapter. For the general connexion of the 
contents of these chapters, and the illustration of some special subjects 
which seemed to require a more detailed explanation, I refer to the ana- 


CHAP. X. 
P. 1368 4. 
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lysis of the Introduction, pp. 185—207, and the Appendixes to Bk. I, 
C. D. E. 

§ 1. The first subject of inquiry in this branch is the number and 
nature (quantity and quality) of the materials or propositions (the pre- 
misses) of which our ‘ syllogisms’ are to be constructed, in accusation and 
defence, the two functions of the dicastic branch of Rhetoric. 

Schrader draws attention to the term ‘syllogisms’ as marking the 
especially logical character of the arguments which are employed in this 
branch as compared with the other two. On syllogism for enthymeme, 
see note on I 1. 11, p. 19. 

§ 2. There are three subjects to be considered and analysed in order 
to furnish topics for the pleader’s use; first, the number and nature of the 
motives and causes of injustice; secondly, the dispositions of the wrong- 
‘doers themselves; and thirdly, what characters and dispositions render 
men most liable to wrong and injustice. 

§ 3. The first thing is to define justice, then to proceed with the rest 
in order.—€orw, of a popular or merely provisional definition; comp, 
5-33; 6.2; 7.2. 

‘Wrong’ or ‘injustice’ is defined ‘a voluntary injury contrary to law’. 
The two leading characteristics of a crime or punishable offence which 
are here brought into view are, that it is an act in violation of the law 
of the land—this is the Jolitical view of injustice—and that to be a crime 
the act must be intentional, done with malice prepense, and with full 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case and the probable effect of the 
action. It is thus distinguished from a merely accidental injury or harm 
done, which can hardly be considered voluntary at all, and again from a 
mere mistake or error of judgment arising from ignorance, not of x:z- 
versals, or general moral principles, but of the articular circumstances of 
the case (as of the absence of the button of the foil) where there is.no evil 
or malicious purpose, no bad mpoaipeats, which constitutes the immorality 
of the act. See Eth. N. 1112, V 10. Rhet. 1 13. 16. 

vopos 8 dorivy & pév idios & Be Koos] Comp. 13. 2, 11, 12, and Introd. 
p. 239, Append. E. to Bk. I. 

Aeyo 8¢ (coy x.1.A.] ‘by special’ law I mean the written law under 


1 This application of the term Mos to yduos is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary meaning of it in this combination, as, for instance, Dem. de Cor. § 211, 
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kowov d€ dca adypaba Tapa macw cpodroyeiabat 
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which the government is conducted and the citizens live’, the laws and 
institutions—which direct the policy of the government and the conduct 
of the citizens—the positive, written, law of the particular state: this is 
human, as opposed to divine and natural, law: ‘by common (universal) 
law (I mean) all the unwritten principles that are supposed to be univer- 
sally admitted’. This is the usual distinction taken between the two: 
these xowd, dypada, are described, Introd. p. 239 seq. ; for the further sub- 
division adopted in c. 13. 2, see Ib. p. 242. 

éxavres 8€ srotovow Soa x.7.d.] ‘a voluntary act is characterised by 
knowledge, and the absence of all external force and compulsion’, Eth. 
N, I! 3, init. dvros 8 deovgiov rot Big nal 8: Fyvoray, xo dxoucrov Bogerev by 
elvas ob 7) dpxy ev avr@ ei8ors ta Kab? éxacra (i.e. with special knowledge of 
the farticular circumstances) éy ols 7 mpagis. tows yap ov Kadds Adyeras 
dxovota elvar ra Sid Gupov f 80 embvplay. 1 13. 6, ra éxovora, ort dorly cca 
el8ores. , 

Soa pev ovv éxdvres x.r.A.] ‘now all voluntary actions are not done with 
(do not imply) deliberate moral purpose, but all acts done with such 
a purpose imply knowledge, because no one can be ignorant of what he 
purposes’, Eth. N, lll 4, 1111 57, 9 mpoaipeocs 8) éxovcrov pey aiverat, 
ov ravrov 8€, GAN’ én wAdov Td Exovctoy’ Tov péy yap éxovolov xai aides xal 
rdAXa (pa xowovet, mpoapécews & ov, al ra éfaidyys éxovora pév A€yopey, 
xara mpoaipecty 8 ov. Actions, for example, done under the impulse of 
violent excitement or passion, d:a Ouyzéy, or of appetite, do dr:Ovpias, are 
voluntary, but not xara mpoaipeciy. 

§ 4. &¢ & 8 mpoapotvra «1.A.] ‘The impelling motive, cause, of this 
purpose to do mischievous and vicious acts in violation of the law, is vice 
and want of self-control. This general vicious habit takes various forms in 
particular cases, and shews itself in different special vices according to 
the circumstances which call it forth at the time, and give it its special 
direction. Thus vice and wrong (pox@npia xal adixia) may take the form 
of illiberality in money matters, licentiousness in pleasure, effeminacy in 
respect of ease and comfort (ég6vpia), cowardice in danger (when, for 
instance, the coward leaves his comrades in the lurch, and runs away out 
of mere terror); similarly the vice of ambition is shewn in the undue 
pursuit of honour, the passionate irascible temper in the over indulgence 
of angry feeling; victory is the motive to wrong in one that is over eager 
for victory, revenge with the vindictive; folly (the want of @povnats, prac- 
tical wisdom, the special moral faculty) shews itself in the inability to 
distinguish (the liability to be deceived in distinctions of) right and wrong, 


where it stands simply for ius frivatum, relating to private (as opposed to public) 
affairs. 
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Brarreyv kai daira wotely wapa Tov vouOV, Kaxia 
éori xai dxpacia dav yap Twes Exwor poxOnpiav H 
lav 4 WAEious, wept TOUTO O pwoxOnpot TUyXavovew 
évres, Kai adixol elow, olov 6 ev avedevOepos rept 
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tiysnv, 6 8 d€vOupos St dpynv, 6 Sé didouKos die p- 35- 
s e ‘ ‘ \ , ee »wW \ ‘\ 
vixnv, 0 Sé mxpes dia Timwpiav, 6 8 adpwy dia TO - 
1 £d0upa infra. 

the vice of the shameless man appears in his reckless disregard of the 
opinion of others’.—d£vdupos ‘quick-tempered’, ‘ hasty’. 

wept 8€ rouro] Wolf, and with him Brandis, in Schneidewin’s Phélo- 
logus, IV i, p. 42, object to &€, which #s omitted by Brandis’ ‘anonymus’ 
and one MS. See the note on &fAoy 8¢, I I. 11, p. 20. 

ra p@Oupa] are things and circumstances which tend to promote and 
encourage an easy, careless state of mind, ‘things comfortable’, which 
incline us to self-indulgence and inactivity. So pgoresy in Plat. Gorg. 
569 C, ovxouy woAAyn pgorevy yiyvera; ‘isn’t it a great comfort...?? Crit. 
45 C, ra paOvporara aipeioOa, of ‘careless, easy-going, indifference’. 

éyxaraXtprdvew, ‘to leave behind in the lurch’, desert a comrade in 
danger (Cf. 11 4.26, 5.7; 111 16.5.]. éy sc. r@ xevdivp. Eupolis Ajpos 
Fragm. vi (Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gr. 1 458), of Pericles’ eloquence, 
povos Tay pyTopwy TO Kéyrpoy éyxatéXeure Tois dxpowpevors, ‘to leave the 
sting behind in the wound’, (€ rp €Axce). Plat. Phaedo, 91 C, dowep 
pOurra To Kévrpoy éyxaraduray olynoopat. 

mxpos] ‘ Translato a tristi sapore nomine, mxpovs Graeci appellant qui 
accepta iniuria non facile placantur sed diu simultatem gerunt, de quibus 
accuratius egit noster, Eth. Nic. Iv (11, 1126 @ 20), of 8€ muxpol dvodsaAvror, 
xal modu xpovor opyifovras’ xaréyovot yap row Gupoy. maida de yiveras Gray 
dyrarodi0@" 4 yap Tyswpia raves Tis dpyis, joovny ayri rys Auins éumoovca. 
[Vict.] rovrou 8€ 1) ypwopévov rd Bapos fxovow' 8a yap ro ph émibaves eivas 
ovde oupreides avrovs ovdeis, év arg 8€ wea: ry opyny Xpovou Seiv eloi 3 of 
rotovros €avrois oxAnporarot kal rois padiora pidois. The Latin amarus, as 
Victorius points out, is used in much the same sense. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Aristotelian mxporns, in which the particular ‘bitter- 
ness’ of this form of dpyq is shewn, is its lasting and enduring quality—the 
wrath is nursed ‘to keep it warm’ (sreyas ryv opyyv)—and this gives it a ma- 
lignant, spiteful, ¢#:f/acad/e character, exactly opposite to that of Horace, 
the irascible temper, opy:Aorns, érasct celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 

dwarac@a] Ignorance of moral distinctions, and consequent wrong 
action, may be regarded as a kind of ‘deception’ or ‘delusion’; when 
a man is too foolish (unwise) to be able to distinguish right from wrong, 
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when | e does not know and cannot perceive the difference between them 
(has no ¢povnets). Victorius quotes Top. Z (9, 148 2 6), ro ydp pi) éyov 
émompnv od Soxet dyvoeiv, dAAG padXoy To Binmwarnpévov. Ignorance is not 
a mere orépnots, the privation or absence of knowledge; which is shewn 
by our not applying the term ‘ignorant’ to inanimate objects and young 
children ; it is something positive, and consists in a deception, mistaking 
one thing for another. 

wep. gxactoy rov vroxetperov] ra imoxeiueva, res subiectac, subiecta 
materies, things that fall under the same head or general notion, and so 
are members or species of the same genus: Eth. N. II 2, 1105 a1, waoe 
Trois urd Ti aipecw,|‘all that fall under the choice’, as its objects, or matter 
to operate upon. These are the six things previously mentioned, «ado», 
cupdépoy, nov, and their opposites. 

And so for the rest, the same rule holds in the case of every vice, ‘each 
in the things which are specially subjected to it’, which come under that 
particular head, as money is the ‘subject-matter’ of illiberality, dangers 
of cowardice, anger of quick, irascible temper, and so on. Victorius 
understands it as the ‘object’ of the aim or desire of each. 

§ 5. dx ray wep) ras dperas eipnuevor] sc. inc.9; €x ray wepi ra wabn 
pnOncopeyy Sc. in I1cc.2—11. ‘It remains now to describe the motives 
and dispositions or characters of wrong doers, and the dispositions and 
characters of their objects or victims’. In Polit. vi (Iv) 11, 1295 4 9, 
there is a division of crimes based upon their respective magnitude or 
degree, into great and little, crimes on a great scale, acts of oppression, 
outrage, insolence, and crimes on a small scale, mean and paltry, which 
appear in fraud, cheating, and any paltry knavery or trickery. -yiyvovras 
yap ol pév vBpiorai nal peyadorornpos paddoy, of 8é Kaxotpyos ral puKpo- 
sévnpos Alay’ rev 3’ ddianparoy ra pew yiyverat 8s vBpiv, rd 8é 8ca xaxovpyiay. 

§6. First we have to distinguish or analyse the various motives and 
incentives, whether in the way of pursuit or avoidance which lead men to 
attempt (to undertake, take in hand, éyyecpeiv) wrong doing: for it is 
plainly the accuser’s business to inquire (how many and which kinds,) the 
number and the kinds of these universal incentives to wrong doing to 
which the adversary, whom he charges with a crime, is liable: and of the 
defendant, how many and what sorts of them are of applicable to his 
case. ‘Hunc locum copiose persecutus est Cicero pro Milone et in crimi- 
nando Clodio et in Milone purgando: cuncta enim in Clodio fuisse 
ostendit quae persuadere ipsi potuerint ut insidias faceret Miloni; 
eademque a persona Milonis afuisse.’ Victorius. 
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§ 7. This inquiry naturally leads to a classification of the sources or 
causes of human action, which are found to fall under‘seven heads ; some 
of these have their origin in ourselves and are under our own control, 
others are external to us and independent of us, and exercise upon us and 
our actions the force of necessity and compulsion. To the causes whose 

. Origin is without us belong (1) chance or accident, (2) nature, and (3) ex- 
ternal force or compulsion; over these we have no control: the causes 
which spring from w2thin us, and are therefore more or less in our power 
to master and overrule, are (4) habit, (5) reasoning or calculation, (6) 
passion, (7) appetite or desire. These seven incentives to action have 
been carefully examined, and compared with other doctrines and opinions 
elsewhere expressed by Aristetle on the same subjects, in Append. C to 
Bk. 1, Introd. p. 218 seq., to which I refer for further illustration of them. 

This same classification of the causes or sources of actions is indicated 
or alluded to elsewhere, but nowhere else so completely made out. See, 
for instance, Eth. Nic. II 5, 1112 @ 32, atria yap Soxovorw elvas hvors nal 
dvaykn xal ruyn, ere 8é vous xal way Td 8s’ avOperov, and VI 4, in the definition 
of art, 1140 @ 14, ovre yap ray é£ avayxns dvre@y H yiyvopevay 4 TEx eoTiv, 
oure ray Kata Quvow’ év avrois yap €xovos ravra ty apyyy. And in I 10, 
1099 4 20 seq. the same division is hinted at. 

§ 8. gore & f pev BovaAnois x.r.A.] Comp. Eth. N. 111 4, 1111 4 26, ére 
& ¥ pev BovdAnois rou rédous dori paddov, 7 S€ mpoaipecis rav mpos TO Tédos, 
olov vytaivery BovAcpeba, mpoatpovpeda 8é 80 oy vytavoipey, kat evdatpovery 
pev Bovrcpeba Kal hapev, mpoapoupeda dé Aéyery ovy appofer’ Grws yap gorxey 
mpoaipecis rept ra ep ypuiv eivaz. This is a qualification of the too un- 
limited statement of the unscientific Rhetoric. ‘In English, unfortunately, 
we have no term capable of adequately expressing what is common both 
to will and desire ; that is, the mzsus or conafus—the tendency towards the 
realisation of their end. By will is meant a free and deliberate, by desire 
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pev BovAnars, (BovaAnors 5) ayabou dpekis (ovdels yap 
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a blind and fatal, tendency to action’. Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph. 
XI Vol. I. p. 184—5. On this, the Editor refers in a note to this passage. 
But BovAnors here means not ‘will’, but ‘wish’, as appears from the defi- 
nition @yafov spefts—the ‘ will’ is xof always directed to good—and from 
the analysis of it in Eth. N. 111 4. The term by which Sir W. H. proposes to 
designate the common quality of this ‘family of faculties, and so separate 
them from the rest, is Conative. Impulsive means much the same thing, 
and has the advantage of being an English word. 

ovdels yap BovAeras x.r.A.] This question of the end and object of ‘the 
wish’ is discussed in Eth. Nic. 111 6 (Bekk.), and the conclusion, 1113 @ 
23, is as follows: ef 8€ 8 ravra pi?) apéoxes (the two' opposite views that it 
is rayaboyv and ro hawopevoy dyabor), dpa daréoyv ames py xal ear’ dAnbeav 
BovAnrav elvas rdyabov, exaorp 8 Tro awopevov; TH pév ovv orovdaig 7d 
kar GdnOeay elvas, rp 3€ havrg To TuxaY. 

§ 9. ro 8€ mpoo8capeicOa x.r-A.} What he says is superfluous (srepiep- 
yov) here, is actually done in the six ethical chapters, 12—17, of Bk. 11, and 
this apparent contradiction has raised a suspicion that some error has 
crept into the text. There is however in reality no inconsistency between 
the theory here laid down and the actual practice in Book II. There the 
treatment of these #4 is appropriate, as supplementary to that of the 
wabn: here it would be out of place, because the present subject of inquiry 
is about the causes of human action, and though these states and condi- 
tions, youth, age, wealth, poverty and the rest, are as a general rule attended 
and characterised by certain tendencies or wa6n, yet these latter can be 
by no means regarded as effects of causes, but are mere cupSeByKora, sepa- 
rable accidents, which do not invariably accompany the states that they 
characterise. Youth and age, wealth and poverty, are zo/ the causes of 
any particular classes of actions; in so far as they do accompany them 
they are accidental, not essential. 

dvayxaiwy yvovev] These are thus defined by Plato, Rep. V111 12, 558D, 

AR. I. 13 
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ev0us yap tows Tw pev Gwpon dita TO GwWHpova Elva 
Sofa te Kal émiOuuiae ypnoral émaxodovOover rept 
ovxouv as te oUx &y oli 1” etuev drorpéyas Sixaiws ay avayxaiat Kadoivro, 
kal Goat droreAovpevat apedovow yuas; rovrwv yap aydorépwoy édhieaGaz 
nov tH pices avayxn, comp. Phileb. 72 E. They are therefore plea- 
sures that are forced upon us by nature, and therefore ‘necessary’ or 
‘indispensable’ to us. Of these the ‘ bodily pleasures’, the gratification of 
the appetites, are the most necessary, and sometimes the latter are con- 
fined to them ; for in Eth. N. vil 14, 1154 @ the pleasures which are first 
Called cwparixai, in lines 7 and 9, afterwards, in line 11, receive the name 
of avayxaia, which is repeated in line 17. The Scholiast and Paraphrast 
both explain dvayratas by cwparixal. Plato more frequently speaks of 
the avayxaia: émiOvpiac in the same sense. 

§ 10. Not however that I mean to deny—it does happen, cupBaiver— 
that there is a connexion of certain particular results or qualities with 
particular moral states (but these classes and conditions of life are not 
‘states’ in this sense): any virtue, I dare say, (tows), as self-control, does 
generate a particular kind of opinions and desires about things pleasant, 
good ones namely ; and the opposite vice of licentiousness the contrary in 
the same sphere. 

This is a parenthetical note to avoid misunderstanding. 

ev6ds...€maxoXovbova:] ‘ there is at once, from the very first, an immediate 
and close connexion (or consequence) between the cwdpwy in virtue of his 
self-control, and certain good opinions and desires in respect of pleasure’. 
evOvs in the sense of ‘at once’, ‘straight off’, and corresponding some- 
times to the Latin s/atim and u/lfro, passes into a variety of significations 
which take their colour from the context. Eth. N. v 14, 1137 4 19, suapte 
natura, evOds rowavrn yy rév mpaxrav vAn é€oriv; see Bonitz on Metaph. Fr 3, 
1004 a 5, who cites Categ. 12,14 @ 32, Anal. Pr. 1 16, 36 @ 6, Eth. N. vi 5, 
1140 5 18, evOus ov haiverat, omnino non apparet. Polit. 111 4, 1277 @ 15, 
ry masdeiay evOvds (from the very first) érépay. Ib. VI (IV) 11, 1295 3 16, xar 
tour evdus oixoGey umdpxet saoly ovow (from their very earliest home asso- 
ciations). Ib. VIII (Vv) 10, 1310 4 8, evOvs é& évavrioy (at once, from direct 
opposites). Ib. c. 10, ult. py BovrAopévay yap evbis ovx €oras BactAevs (he 
won't be king at all, omnino). Eth, Eudem. 11 5, 1222 a 37, dicre 4 voce 
ev@vs ov mpos dravra opolws adéornxe rov pégov. See Fritzsche, note ad loc. 
Phys. VII 4. 2, 615, 248 @ 21, ddd’ evOis dvayxn, and 23. Hist. Anim. 11 13. 2, 
17.7, xeiras Und To Bidfwpa evOs, statim, at once, immediately under. Vv 17. 5, 
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de Gen. et Corr. 11 11. 2, de part. Anim. Iv 5. 1. Like #8n its connotation 
is transferred from time, its natural and proper signification, to place. 

§ 11. ‘And therefore’, (because they are inappropriate as not assigning 
causes of human action,) ‘such distinctions as these may be dismissed for 
the present; but still we are bound to inquire into the connexion which 
subsists between particular qualities and particular persons or classes’; 
(the general subject deserves investigation ;) ‘for though in respect of the 
qualities black and white or tall and short there is no fixed succession or 
accompaniment’ (between them and any particular persons or classes), ‘ yet 
when we come to the connexion of young or old men with justice or 
injustice, ‘hen (by this time) there és a difference’. That is to say, that 
although in certain connexions of particular qualities with particular 
classes the establishment of such would be worthless or impossible, yet 
there are other cases, as in that of moral qualities, where it would be 
worth while to establish such a connexion, if it were possible. ‘And in 
general, any accidental circumstance that makes a real difference in the 
characters of men; as the opinion a man has of his own wealth or 
poverty, or good or bad fortune, will make such a difference’. So after 
all it seems that it is possible to trace some such connexions between 
qualities.and classes; but as this is not the proper place for such an 
inquiry—the reason being already given—‘ we will postpone it for the pre- 
sent’, and wait till we come to the wa6n, where it will be in its proper 
place: ‘ And now let us proceed to what remains’ of the subject on which 
we are at present engaged. 

mAouteivy Soxav €aurp is a reading of some MSS, followed by the old 
Latin Translation, and adopted by the recent Edd. The vulgate has 
mXourety Soxei, which Buhle retains, d8oxei rp, a conjecture of Victorius, 
is also found in some MSS. 

§ 12, On rvyn see Appendix C to Bk. I. Introd.; on airia dopioros sce 
ib. p. 221 seq. ‘Illos eventus qui a causa quam nemo facile definiat oriuntur 
ad fortunam referimus. Arist. Phys. II 4, 196 46, elot 8€ rives ols 8oxei 
etvat airia pew H TUX, Gonos b¢ dvOpwrivy Biavoia ws Beicy rt ovca Kal 8atpo- 
vedrepov. Schrader. (Schrader quotes this as Aristotle’s own definition.) 

13—2 
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nal (doa) ps) dvexd rov...pyre reraypeves] ‘in any fixed, regular, pre- 
scribed order’, 

§ 13. gion] Introd. p. 224.—H del § ws émt ro modu, ‘either con- 
stantly, or as a general rule’: the latter alternative allows for the possible 
objection of ra mapa gucow to the perfect regularity of the operations of 
Nature. 

nal rvyn alria] The xai admits that chance as well as Nature may 
be the cause of these unaccountable monstra, these deviations from the 
ordinary laws of nature; but leaves the question unsettled. 

§ 14. Bia] Introd. p. 225, anything that is done by our own instru- 
mentality, but in opposition to our desires and calculations, may be said 
to be done Big, by compulsion. 

§ 15. €e) Ib. p. 226—228. 

§ 16. Aoysopor] Ib. p. 229. Reasoning or calculation is a cause of 
action, when any of the goods already mentioned (c. 6) are presented to 
us as objects of our interest, as expedient and useful to us, (this is good 
under the aspect of #fé/ity, the other two forms of good are ro xadov 
the moral end, ‘the right’, and ro ndu: see Eth. Nic. 11 2, 1104 6 30, 
rptay yap évrov rey els ras alpéces...xadov cupdéeporros yoeos,) in the form 
of an end, or of means to that end; when, that is, good is the object of 
the action, (I add this qualification) because even the licentious (those 
who have lost all self-control, and therefore cannot act with a deliberate 
purpose to an end) do things that are expedient or for their interest, only 
not for that reason, but for mere pleasure. 

§ 17. Oupos and opyy. Ib. p. 231.—ra repwpyriaa, ‘acts and feelings of 
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revenge, are prompted by passion and anger’. I have translated Gupos 
‘passion’ and opyy ‘anger’ to express the distinction that the one is a 
more general, the other a more precise and definite, term. Besides this, 
Ovpos being the older and Homeric term to represent anger might by 
that very fact have conveyed to the ears of the more modern Greek a 
difference of meaning which had no real existence. dpyj, if Damm’s 
Lexicon is to be trusted, never occurs in Homer ; [the word is not to be 
found in Mr G. L. Prendergast’s (unpublished) Concordance to the Iliad. S.| 
Both of the terms as applied to emotions are in fact modifications and 
limitations of more general notions—6@uyos the life or soul (Hom.) is limited 
to the most prominent and impressive outward manifestation of it, the 
expression of passion : opy) ‘anger’ is one, the most striking, of a class 
of animal impulses, cpyai. In Aristotle’s psychology, the 6uyds is one of 
the impulsive faculties (opé£ets), together with the appetites and the (deli- 
berate) wish, de Anima B 3, 414 6 2, and in the Platonic scheme the @vpos 
or Gupoe8es represents a whole class of impulses of which no doubt dpy7 
is one—it is in fact the impulsive element of the human soul. 

On the difference of rizepia and xoAaars, see Introd. p. 232, Compare 
114.2. Of this theory of punishment as a preventive, a very good account 
is given by Protagoras, Plat. Protag. 324 B. Comp. also Eth. N. II 2, 
1104 5 16, al xoAdoes...tarpetas ydp tives eloww, ai dé larpeias ba rev evavriwy 
mwepuxact yiver Gat. 

§ 18. For further particulars about opyj we are referred to the treat- 
ment of the wa6n in Bk. 11: the chapter on anger is the second. 

émOupia. The last of the seven causes or stimulants of action is 

desire (Introd. p. 233), which excites all actions of which the object is 
pleasure. This pleasure may be either real or apparent, and therefore to 
include the latter we have Soa paivera: and not éoriv. 

In the next two sentences the four incentives to action which originate 
in ourselves are shewn to be all referable in some sense to pleasure, real 
or apparent good, real or apparent as a motive cause, Of émOupia it 
has been already stated that pleasure is the direct motive. Habit, again, 
is a kind of pleasure, for experience teaches that habituation and fa- 
miliarity make actions not naturally agreeable pleasant to us—habit 
becomes a second nature. Of anger, revenge is the object, and revenge 
is proverbially sweet. And reasoning or calculation has always of course 
some good, real or supposed, for its object. 

I have no doubt that Victorius is right in the distinction that he 
draws between ovvnOes and eOiorcy. The former represents a #atural 
familiarity derived from familiar associations, with which, as I have 
pointed out on I 1.2, the derivation, ovv fos, ‘the haunting, herding 
together’, the gregarious habit of some animals, is in exact accordance; 
so cuvnbes, of a man’s ‘familiar associates, habitual companions’ I 11. 16; 
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the other is an acguired habit, a practice to which you Aabituate yourself 
by study and attention; of which virtue the settled és formed by €@os 1s 
the best example. ‘In priore vero,’ says Victorius, ‘nulla industria aut 
cura, sed potius una cum aetate crevisse, eo verbo intelligitur; ut cum a 
puero quispiam in illis vixerit, inde factum sit ut ea ipsi iucunda videantur.’ 

é6:cOso0w] Spengel has adopted ovvebicbaow from cuvebicwor, the 
reading of MS A’. [‘é@:cOaow cetert ut p. 1370, 13’ (c. 11. 4). ‘ Restitut 
passivum. Spengel.] 

moAAa yap «T.A.] ‘Perelegans est locus Agatharcidae p. 61 fragm. ed. 
H. Steph. ovras gyee re Pidrpov péya waca cuvpbea’ Kal ving THY Gro Tov 
meptéxovros Suc xépecay 6 xpovos (it isn’t the time, it is the association) 6 ry 
mparny de€apevos eis Tov Biov HAtkiav” Gaisford. 

wore ovAdaBovri elreivy| The dative is explained by supplying an 
imaginary revi, ‘as for one summing up to say’. An analogous phrase is 
@s ovveAovrs elreiv, Xen. Mem. II 8. 10, IV 3. 7. See note on I 7. 7, ra 
rrowmrix® elvat, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 388. Add Eth. N.1 5, 1097 413, érex- 
reivovrs én rous yoveis...els Gretpoy mpcecow. In this and similar examples 
the dative may almost be regarded as an absolute case. 

ovy éxovres] Victorius here draws attention to Aristotle’s well-known 
distinction, Eth. N. 111 2, init., between ovy éxav and dxwy. Acts due to 
ignorance, acts which would not have been done, had the doer been 
aware of all the circumstances of the case, cannot be called dxovoror, 
involuntary or unintentional, unless they bring after them regret or 
repentance; neither are they strictly speaking éxovor, intentional, be- 
cause no harm was intended; they lie between the two and must take 
the name of ovy éexovova:, ‘not-intentional’; neither intentional nor ‘unin- 
tentional’. I doubt if this distinction is applicable here; the only cases 
that it can be applied to are chance or accident, nature, and external com- 
pulsion, under which all actions are said to be involuntary, i.e. in which 
the will has no concern; and this is true. But in the Ethics, the actions 
there in question are not said to be involuntary—the doer meant to do 
what he did—but acting in ignorance, he acted unintentionally, in so far 
as he did not intend to do the mischief that followed. But this ignorance 
from which the unintentional character of the act is derived, essential in 
the Ethics, has no place here; ignorance is not included in an act done 
by chance, nature, or external compulsion. 

Now as we act voluntarily in all these four cases in which the impulse 
is from within and action in our own power, it follows (from the preceding) 
that the object of all voluntary action is some form either of real or 
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apparent good, or of real or apparent pleasure; including, in the good, 
real and apparent, the removal of evil and the substitution of a greater 
good for a less, because all these are aiperd (desirable), objects of choice; 
and in the case of pleasure, the entire removal of pain and the substitu- 
tion of a less for a greater; both of which are like the others (dcavras) 
desirable in the sense of pleasurable. 

§ 19. It is therefore (from the preceding considerations) the rhetorician’s 
business to discover the number aad kinds (so Aristotle, but the number of 
kinds will be sufficient,) of good in the form of utility or expediency, and 
of pleasure. And as the first has been already examined and analysed 
under the head of deliberative Rhetoric (cc. 6, 7, good, absolute, and com- 
parative), it remains for us to bestow a similar treatment on pleasure. 
Meanwhile we are not to forget that definitions for rhetorical purposes 
are sufficient, provided they are neither obscure nor over-exact: in the 
one case they are not understood, in the other they are also apt to be 
unintelligible by the popular apprehension, but besides this they trespass 
upon an alien province and method of reasoning, the scientific, namely, 
or philosophical, 1 4.4—6, &c. Accordingly, 


CHAP. XI 

gives the analysis of pleasure, so far as it is of service to the rhetorician. 

The general plan of this chapter, and the connexion of its contents, 
are as follows. First we have a definition of pleasure and a general 
description of its nature in §§ 1, 2. From this we learn that all that is 
in accordance with our nature is pleasurable, all that runs counter to it 
painful, §§ 3, 4. Consequently all za¢ura/ desires and appetites produce 
pleasure by their gratification: and these fall into two classes, bodily 
appetites and mental desires, the former irrational and connected with 
the pleasures of sense, the latter rational, in so far as they are of an 
intellectual character, suggested and acquired by some kind of in- 
tellectual process of the nature of persuasion, § 5, and conveyed by a 
faculty, @avracia, intermediate between sense and intellect. The analysis 
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of-these intellectual pleasures (which include the pleasures of imagination, 
memory and anticipation, of love and friendship, and its counterfeit, 
flattery) occupies §§ 6—20. In the remainder of the chapter other kinds 
of intellectual pleasures are distinguished, and referred to the principles 
implied in the definition. 

§1. The first word of the chapter is a commentary upon the concluding 
observations of the last: droxeicOw, ‘let us assume’, as a definition, ‘take 
it for granted’: there is no occasion to enter into details, or attempt Zo 
prove that it is what I am about to describe. Similarly gore, 5.3, 6.2, 
7.2, 10. 3. 

On the terms of this definition, and the comparison of it with other 
doctrines held by Aristotle himself and other critics on the same subject, 
see Introduction, Appendix D to Bk. I, p. 234 seq. 

xaracracw...els thy Umdpxovcay vow] This characteristic of pleasure, 
‘the resettlement of the soul’, i.e. the vital and sensitive system, ‘into its 
normal state’ after a disturbance of the balance or harmony, which is 
pain, reappears in one of the special forms of pleasure, § 21, €v rq pa» 
Gave els 16 xara vow xabicracba. So that learning, as a pleasure, like 
pleasure in general, is, according to this view, the filling up of a vacuum, 
the supply of a want, the satisfaction of a craving, the restoration of 
a balance of the system, the re-establishment of a broken harmony. This 
is the Platonic conception of Sleasure; not, so far as I remember, of 
learning in particular. See Appendix, p. 234. Lucretius takes the same 
view of pleasure, de Rer. Nat. 11 963 (there quoted). 

§ 2. «ai nou dare ro mownrixov] by the ordinary rule, I 6.2, and note: as 
all is good that is conducive to good; if the end, then the means; so all is 
pleasant that is productive of, or conducive to, pleasure. Comp. Eth. N, 
I 4, 1096 6 10, quoted on the above passage. 

ris elpnuevns b:abécews] pleasure is here properly called a d&adects, 
‘a temporary and passing disposition’, as opposed to the ‘confirmed, 
complete, and permanent state’ which constitutes the é&s. On the dis- 
tinction of the two, see Categ. c. 8, p.8 427, dcadéper be Efis Siabcoews rq - 
moAuxpoudrepoy eivat Kal poviarepoy. rovavras 8€ al te éemoripa Kai ai 
dperai...diabécers 8 A€yorrat a eorw evxivnra nal ray) peraBdddovra, oloy 
Gepporns kal Yuxporns cal vogos Kal Uyieta Kai doa GAXa Toavra’ didxerrar yap 
mws Kata ravras 6 GvOpwros, raxyu Be peraSddrrAcs ex Geppod Wuyxpos yeropevos 
K.T.A, 

§ 3. If pleasure is what it has been described to be, a return from a 
temporary disturbance or unnatural state into a state of nature (@vaus 
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being here understood in one of the ordinary Aristotelian significations, 
the xormal nature, nature in its best and completest condition), then all 
‘passing into a natural state’ must be pleasant, ‘and especially whenever 
what takes place in accordance with it has reached its own proper nature’, 
i.e. its acme or maximum, the highest attainable point of its develop- 
ment, for instance, drinking, quenching the thirst is a pleasure, learning 
is a pleasure, but the acme or highest point they reach is still more 
pleasant in both. Schrader, who suggests these examples, expresses the 
later of the two stages in each, by sétim restinxisse, didicisse, which not 
only does not give Aristotle’s meaning correctly, but also, as I think, is 
not true as a matter of fact. 

dreAndora 7| has attained to, acquired as its due, the opp. of dwodk- 
dovat, see note on 11.7. Gaisford cites in exemplification of this appli- 
cation of droAapBaverv, Plutarch, de tuenda sanitate, 11 130 E, ro yap oikeioy 
3 vats dreiAnhey (Nature has recovered, regained her own). 

cal ra €6n x.r.A.] ‘and all habits, for in fact that which has decome 
habitual now (by this time, now that it has reached this point) takes 
the form (yiyvera:) of something just like what is natural: for habit 
is a thing (ri) closely resembling nature; because frequent repetition 
makes a near approach to the constant and uniform, and nature belongs 
to the constant and uniform, and habit is a case of frequent repetition’. 
With this statement about habit, comp. de Memoria 2. 16, p. 452 a 27, 
Sonep yap guots fn v6 fOus, and line 30, ro 8€ woAdAaxis qucw more. 
Gaisford refers to Plutarch, de tuenda sanit. 132 A, ro €O0s rpowoy riva 
duos rov mapa pvoww yeyovev. 

Consuetudo altera natura. Prov.ap. Erasm. (Adagia) p.994. Eth. N. vit 
Il, 1152 @ 30, pgov yap @os peraxwhaoa gucews’ dia yap rovro xal ro eos 
XaAreroy, Sri 77 Hues Corxev, Somep Kai Evyvos Adyet, nyi wodvxporcoy pererny 
duevar Hire, cal 87 | ravrny dvOpdras redXevracay hvow elvat. 

§ 4. «al ro p) Biaov] ‘and freedom from constraint, freedom of action’ 
by the same rule; because all external force, compulsion or violence, is 
unnatural. ‘And therefore all necesst¢y (of every kind) is painful’. This 
marks the distinction of dvayxaiov and Biaoy. Fate, for example, is 
dvayxatov, and Necessity (’Avayxn herself). 

There is a chapter on ro dvayxaioy which includes Bia» as a species, 
in Metaph. A 5. There are four kinds of ‘necessary’ things’. The first 
is physical necessity, as breath and food are necessary to life: the second 
class consists of things necessary as means to an end, as taking medicine 
to. get well, to take a voyage to AZgina to recover a sum of money: under 
this head comes fia (and ro Biuov), an external force that controls us, 
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something independent of ourselves and our own will, (here the external 
compulsion or violence is the necessary means to the attainment of its end, 
control). Biatoy is thus described, 1015 a 26, rotro 3 dott ro mapa Thy opyny 
Kat Thy mpoaipecw éeprovifoy Kai KwAuriKoy, To yap Biatoy avayxaioy Aéyerat, 
8:6 xal AvInpory, dorep kal Evnvos dyot, ‘wav yap dvayxaioy xpayp aviapoy 
épv. «al 1) Bia avayen tis, oowep Kal Sopoxdrjs A€yes ‘GAN’ 7 Bia pe rair’ 
dvayxates trove’ (this is incorrectly quoted ; memoriter, as Bonitz thinks; 
the line runs, dAd’ 9 Bia yap rair’ avayxales pe Spar, Electr. 256). The 
third species of dvayxaioy includes ra py évdexopeva GAAws yew; and the 
fourth, which is somewhat unnecessarily distinguished from this, is the 
necessity of demonstration, dmodecées, of which the conclusion ‘can only be 
in one way’—which shews that it ought to be included in the preceding. 
See also Waitz, ad Organ. 83 4 38, Comm. 11 p. 358. 

cat opOas eipnras|] ‘ Pentameter statim subsequens laudatur quoque ab 
Arist. in Met. Iv §, et in Ethic. ad Eud. 11 7; necnon a Plutarcho in 1. 
guod non suavilter vivi possit secundum Epicurum, 1102 C. Tribuitur 
utrobique Eveno Pario, poetae Elegiaco, Philisti historici praeceptori. Le- 
gitur tamen idem versus unica voce immutata ap. Theogn. 470 (472 Bergk, 
Fragm. Lyr. Gr. p. 382) wav yap avayxatov xpi’ amapoyv épv.’ Buhle. 

‘And all acts of attention or study, serious effort, vigorous exertion 
are painful’ (supply dvayxn elvas Avmnpds), ‘for all these imply necessity 
and constraint, unless they become habitual; but ¢#en the habit makes 
them pleasant. The opposites are of course pleasant; all states of ease 
and comfort, and idleness and inattention, carelessness and indifference, 
and sports, and recreations, and sleep, belong to the family (or class) of 
things pleasant; for none of these is related to (or has a tendency to, 
mpos) necessity ’. 

ray ndéwv (rt)} Comp. 1 9.25, vin cat ripy rev caro», I 11.16 and 17. 
These are examples of a mode of expression, not unknown to earlier and 
contemporary writers, but more familiar to Aristotle. It is the substitu- 
tion of a genitive case with ri omitted, for the direct predicate in apposi- 
tion or agreement with the subject. In Aristotle ri or é re is sometimes 
expressed. I have not nofed it in any writer earlier than Plato, but have 
no reason to suppose that he was the first to use it. Protag. 319 C, rev 
yewaiov. Theaet. 164B, rév aduvarey re EvpBaiveww haiveras. Phaed. 68 D, 
Rep. 11 376 E (Stallbaum’s note), Ib. Iv 424, és ray sreretopéevwr, 437 B, 1X 
577 B, yyeis elvat ray Suvaray dy xpivas, Esch. c. Tim. § 143, &y rt rovro 


oe 
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roy Aumnpordrov. Demosth. c. Lept. sub init. ddaipetcOas rv Sopeay ray 
adixeoy écriv, Olynth. 1 16, ray dromwrarev ay ein, Olynth. II p. 18. 13, os 
€ots rov alcxpav, paddor 8 Trav alcyicrwy, de Fals. Leg. § 345, ray ame- 
orourvrwy. Isocr. xara roy Soguoreay § 2, €v rovro ray aduvaray dort. § 16, ovK 
elva: roy savy yaderov. Ar. Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141 5 3, r&v ripewrarey, VI 12, 
sub init. 1152 54, VIII I ult. ray cadey ey rs. Polit. I 2, 1253 @2, rav huoer 7 
mots €ori, Ib. 5, 1254 2 22, Cc. 9, 1257 @ 36, VI (IV) 4, 1291 29, & Tt rap 
advyaror, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ 1, VIII (V) 3, 1303 @ 19, Tay dpyovray yeropévou 
“HpaxXeo8apov, Ib. 7, 1306 6 28, IV (VII) 6, 1327 @ 27, Ib. c. 9, 1329 29, 
Ib. c. 14, 1332 5 32, &» rt ray advvarov. de Anima A I. 2, 402 @ 10, Cc. 5, 
A4II @ 15, rév wapadcywrepwy (comparative, very unusual). de Caelo, I 5. 1, 
sub init. Il 12. 4, 292 @ 12, rev avaptOpjroy elvas. Hist. An. UI IF. 4, 518 @ 2, 
Tov cuvexay 8€ ro dépya evanact rois (gos. Topic. B 9, 114 6 18, 19, 21,1 6, 
119 411, Z 3, 141 @ 5, ray dromov, © 2, 157425. Waitz ad Org. 121 6 
36, Vol. II p. 473. 

§ 5. xalov avy émOupia évz7] Anything is pleasant of which the desire 
is innate in us, ‘the object of any of our za/ura/ desires or appetites’, the 
definition of desire being ‘an impulse towards pleasure’. de Anima B 3. 2, 
414 6 2, dpekis pev yap émOupia nat Gupos nai BovAnors, 45, rod yap nd€os 
opeéts avrn (9 érbupia). Ib. IT 10. 4, 433 2 25, 4 yap émOupia opefis ris 
éorw; and compare the following sections on ém:@upiéa and its congeners. 
Eth. N, 1115, 1119 5 6, nar’ ércOupiay yap (aot nai ra radia, xal padtora 
€v Tovras 7 Tov d€os Gpegts. Similarly Plato speaks of desire as naturally 
associated with pleasure, Phaedrus 237 D, 4 éuguros ovoa émiOupia dover. 

This leads to a distinction of desires into rational and irrational, 
corresponding severally to the two parts of our moral and intellectual 
nature, the Acyoy éyovy and the adoyow—the latter division is attributed to 
Plato by the author of Magna Moralia, I 1. 7, 1182 @ 23. 

The irrational appetites, the Platonic émcOvpnrixov (Republic), are those 
which are not accompanied or guided by reason, which act naturally or 
by a physical necessity, dca: Adyorvra: duaet, (these are Plato’s dvaycaias 
émsOupias; Rep. VIII 554 A, 558 D, 559 A, B, see the whole passage, IX 
572 C, ras 8€ py dvayxaious, dAAa matdeas re Kal xa\Xwmiopot Evexa yyvo- 
pévas; and have corresponding 7aovai, Rep. VIII 558 D, Phileb. 72 E), and 
are not prompted by any ‘supposition’, é« rod vmoNapBavey m1, any sug- 
gestion of ulterior advantage of any kind thereby accruing, but are forced 
upon us by the imperious demands of nature; such as bodily appetites 
(those which we have, which come to us, through the channel or medium 
of (8a) the body, sensual, al cwparixai, Eth. N. v1 6, sub init. dvayxaia 
Ta cwparixa, compare the whole passage), for instance, that of food, thirst, 
and hunger, and the (special) desires of particular kinds of food (special 
tastes leading to particular kinds of pleasure); and those connected with 
taste in general, and with sex, and universally with touch (which includes 
taste,‘ gustus’, with feeling in general, ro 8¢ yevoroy aro» tc, de Anima B 10 
init.), and with smell (of fragrance), and hearing and sight. The rational, 
those which are accompanied with reason, are such as owe their origin to 
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‘persuasion’ of some kind—these are artificial and acquired tastes, as 
opposed to the natural and inborn ra évovra, fvo.xa—because the hearing 
(things praised and admired by others) and persuasion in general (the 
influence of fashion and association and instruction as well as direct per- 
suasion) suggest to us a taste for, or desire of, seeing and possessing things. 

The division accordingly resolves itself into (1) natural and necessary, 
(2) artificial and acquired, desires and tastes. 

Goas émOupovaw]) sc. émbuyuias, is a cognate accusative; émrOupety is 
construed only with the genitive case and infinitive mood. 

§6. The received text followed by Bekker and Spengel puts a full stop 
at éArifes [p. 206, line 3]. (The latter editor has also adopted the reading 
of MS A° dei év for xdv). With this punctuation, cay rq pepynpevp—edmifer 
must be the apodosis, and the argument runs thus: ‘If pleasure consists 
in sensation, and ¢avracia is a kind of sensation, then (assuming that 
there zs pleasure in memory and anticipation) memory and anticipation 
must be always accompanied by a mental impression of what is remem- 
bered or anticipated’—pleasure being the middle term, without which the 
supposed apodosis will not follow from the premisses. But this is not what 
Aristotle undertakes to shew; and also it assumes first what is proved in 
the next sentence, viz. that pleasure does accompany memory and anti- 
cipation. Surely Victorius and Vater are right in supposing the apodosis 
of the entire sentence, éet «.r.A. to be d7A0v dt1—xal atoOnors, which is in 
fact what Aristotle here wishes to establish. Substitute a colon for the full 
Stop : retain xay (for xai €v) instead of dei év ; and understand the first three. 
clauses éwel—eArif{es, as three distinct and independent propositions, the 
basis of the conclusion which follows; e? 8€ rovro is a repetition in sum of 
the foregoing, ‘if all this, I say, be so’, (8¢ is appropriate in a resumption 
of what has been just said, note on I 1.11); #/pleasure is a mode of sensa- 
tion, ¢/ davracia is a feeble kind of sensation, and memory and hope are 
attended by a ¢avracia or mental impression of that which is remembered 
or hoped (some phenomenon past or future, the former a fact, the latter an 
imagination), it follows that pleasure, which is sensation, accompanies the 
memory of the past and the anticipation of the future because gavracia 
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does, which is a form of sensation, éreizep xai alaOnots'. In this case xd» 
is to be retained in preference to ae} év. The latter necessarily makes 
the clause that it introduces, the apodosis; xa ¢vy merely couples this with 
the preceding premisses. The mood dxoAdovéoi dy, which might seem 
objectionable in the mere statement of a proposition, must be considered 
as a qualified statement of the fact, ‘will be likely to attend’; only so 
much can be affirmed. 

gbavracia] which is here called a ‘sort of feeble sensation’, is described 
otherwise in the psychology of the de Anima. It is defined I 3, 429 2 1, 
9 pavragia Gv eln xivnors Urd ris aloOnoews tis Kat’ évépyetay yeyvopnern (for 
ytyvopéms, Trendelenburg and Torstrik), not, therefore, a mode of sen- 
sation as here, but a motion generated by sensation in active exercise: 
and again 428 a1, davracia caf’ hv A€yoper Havracpa Tt Hpiv yiyverOa: 
‘the presentative faculty’ (Sir W. Hamilton). It is a faculty intermediate 
between sensation and memory, and thus becomes connected with the 
intellect; the seat of memory is 76 mparoy alaOnrixov, viz. the heart, where 
the results of sensation are all collected in a focus, and thence transmitted 
to the mind. The memory is defined, de memoria, c. 1, ult. 451 @ 15, 
davracparos, ws elxovos od Gavracyua, és; which represents it as a state 
(in the heart, or the appropriate organ) of the impression ¢avracya, trans- 
ferred by the faculty of gayracia from the sensation itself, which (the im- 
pression) is the representation (the elxeyv) of the real object of sense, that 
of which it is the ¢@avracpa. The office of the davracia is therefore to 
convey the impressions of the actual objects of sense delivered to it by 
sensation, and to impress or print them on the organ fitted for their 
reception; when thus impressed or ‘represented’ they become memory, 
and so are passed on to the intellect. To compare with what is said in 
the Rhetoric, of this ¢avragia being a sort of feeble sensation, we have in 
the de Anima, I 3, 428 46 11, what almost (not quite) justifies it, dred)... 
4 8€ havracia xivnois ris Bonet elva: xal ove dvev alaOncems yiyverOar GAn’ 
alcOavopevors xal dy atcOnois dori, fore Be yiverOat xivnow vo Tis évepyeias 
ris aiaOjoews, kal raurny opolay dvaykn elvat rp alcOnoes, ely dv avrn 
9 xivnots ovre avev aiagOncews évdexopem ovre py) alaOavopevors Umapyety...nar 
elvat kat dAnOn cai Wevdi. Though thus closely allied with sensation, and 
dependent upon it, the g@avracia is not a faculty of mere sensation, but 
belongs equally to the intellect, gavracia draca f Aoypiorixh 7 aicOntixy, 
de Anima Fr 10 ult. 433 4 29, (being apparently intermediate between them 
and partaking of the nature of both); of which (intellect), when we take 
the whole of it, the d:avoa as well as the yois, into account, the dayracia 


1 That pleasure is attendant upon every act of sensation is stated in Eth. Nic. 
X 4, 1174521, ward wacay yap alcOnoly éorw isovy, and again, line 27, xad" 
éxdorny 8 aloOnow Gri ylverat 730v7) SyAov. But this is not the same thing as the 
statement of the Rhetoric which identifies the two, just as Eudemus in the 7th 
book of the Nic. Eth. identifies pleasure with the évépyesa:, of which in Aristotle’s 
10th book it is only the concomitant. And there is a precisely similar overstate- 
ment here of the nature of the gavracia, as compared with the description of it 
in the de Anima, where it is said to de a kind of sensation, instead of closely 
connected with it. See the following note, on ¢avyracla. 
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1 éX\wlge* (see note on p. 204). 

actually forms a part; c. 3, 427 4 28, rovrov 8é (rov voeiv) ro pev havracia 
Boxet elvas ro 8€ UmoAnWis. ‘Imaginatio inter sensuum perceptiones et 
mentis cogitationes media intericitur, ut imaginatio sensibus, mens imagi- 
natione egeat.’ Trendelenburg ad de Anima III 3, 4, p. 453. On the 
various relations of the @avracia, see the notes of the same Comm. ad de 
Anima, pp. 166, 462, 538, also Bonitz on Metaph. A 1, 980 4 26, p. 33, 
Waitz ad Org. 1006 27, Vol. Il, p. 440. [Ueber den Begriff des Wortes hay- 
racia bei Aristoteles, F. Freudenthal (Gottingen) 1863, pp. 59. S.] 

§ 7. Consequently all pleasures may be reduced to three classes, 
according as they are referred to things present, past, or future. The 
pleasures of the present are the immediate pleasures of direct sensation ; 
.those of the past are the ‘ pleasures of memory’, the pleasures that accom- 
pany, or are revived by, association, in the way of recollection, of past 
facts; and those of the future are derived by a similar association from 
the anticipation of future pleasure. ydeia & dott rod péw mapovros 4 évep- 
yeta, rod 8€é peAXovros % éAmis, rod 8€ yeyevnpévov | pynpn’ Hovoroy 8€ TO Kara 
rhy evepyecay (Eth. N. 1X 7, 1168 @ 13]. Of memory, Ov. Heroid. XVIII 55; 
(Hero to Leander) Nox erat incipiens,; namque est mcminisse voluptas,; 
cum foribus patrits egrediebar amans. 

§ 8. Therefore everything that can be remembered is capable of 
giving pleasure; not only things that were pleasant at the time they hap- 
pened, but some that were not, provided the after consequence of them 
was something right or good (right, morally ; good, as tending to profit or 
advantage)'; whence the saying, ‘nay truly, pleasant it is to remember 
past troubles after deliverance (escape) from them’, Fragm. Eur. An- 
dromed. xv (Dind. xxxvi), Wagner, Fragm. Poet. Trag. Gr. Vol. 11 p.75, 


1 When there has been no compensation of this kind, the remembrance of past 
suffering is painful. Ovid, Metam. IX 290, guin nune quoque frigidus artus, 
dum loquor, horror haba; pars est meminisse doloris. X11 283, (Ulysses) me 
miserum, quanto cogor meminisse dolore temporis tllius, quo Graium murus Achilles 
procubuit. Virg. Aen. 11 10, sed st tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros...guaniquam 
animus meminisse horret luctugue refugit, incipiam. Dante, /nferno, c. V 121, 
Nessun maggior dolore, che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria. Shaksp. 
Richard If, Act. t Sc. 3. 300, OA no! the apprehension of the good gives but the 
greater feeling to the worse. 
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cited by Plut. Symp. 11 1, p. 630 E, and translated by Cicero, de Fin. 11 
32. 105, suavis laborum est practeritorum memoria. Cic. Ep. ad Fam. v 
12. 2 habet enim practeriti doloris secura recordatio delectationem. Wag- 
ner adds, ‘ex hoc loco et altero Archippi Comici apud Stobaeum LIX 7, 
profecisse Epictetum ap. Schweig. ‘T. 11, p. 104, scribentem, os 480 ryv 
Oadarray dao yijs cpay, ovras 780 rp cwobévrs pepvijcbat mévov, Monuit Mei- 
nek. ad Menandrum p. 86.’ Stobaeus quotes a second verse of Archippus, 
w@s—opay, & prep dort, ui) mA€ovra pndauov, which supplies the link of 
association from which the pleasure is derived. It is from a contrast of 
past trouble with present immunity, and the feeling of security which it 
engenders ; and it has for its foundation the same feeling as is suggested by 
the celebrated lines of the opening of the second book of Lucretius’ poem, 
the famous suave mari magno. The same association, the sense of com- 
fort and security derived from an uncomfortable contrast, is the founda- 
tion of the pleasure expressed in the exquisite lines of Sophocles, Fragm. 
Tymp. 563 (Dind.) apud Stobaeum LIX 12, hed ded, ri rovrov yapya peifoy 
Gy AdBots rov yns émipavoavra Kd vd oréyy truKvijs dcovoa: exados evdovoy 
dpevi ;—to make the land, and then, the fatigues and perils past, to sit safe 
and snug under shelter, listening in dreamy and drowsy mocd to the fast- 
falling drops of rain overhead—sign of the storm still raging, reminis- 
cence of the past, and contrast with the comfort within. Comp. Cic. ad 
Atticum II 7, cupio tstorum naufragia ex terra inlueri,; cupio, ut att tuus 
amicus Sophoctes, nav ino aréyn et cet. 

Another illustration of this source of pleasure is taken from Homer 
Odys. o' (XV) 399, which Aristotle, as usual, has misquoted. With this 
compare Virg. Aen. I 202, revocate antmos maestumque timorem mittite. 
Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. Comp. again Cic. ad Fam. 1. c. 
Nihal est aptius ad delectationem lectoris quam temporum varietates for- 
tunaeque vicissitudines: quae etst nobis optabiles in experiendo non fue- 
runt, in legendo tamen erunt tucundae. 

rovrov 8 atrioy x.7.A.] ‘and the reason of this is that there i 1s pleasure 
even in the absence of evil’; that is, in the way of contrast with our 
former condition, from which we are now relieved; all relief, the removal 
of oppression and constraint, is pleasurable. 

§9. rad dv Amid (73éa eoriv) x.r.A.] ‘everything is pleasant in anti- 
cipation which appears to confer great delight or profit when present ; 
and to do this without any accompanying pain’, ‘and in general, all that 
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delights when present, delights for the most part in anticipation and 
recollection. Therefore even anger is pleasant’—the prospect of ven- 
geance lends a solace and a charm even to anger; comp. II 2.2, macy opyy 
érecOai tia i8orjv riy dio. ris €Aidos rou Tinwpyoacba x«.r.A. and the 
same line of Homer, Il. = 100, is quoted in illustration, ‘for no one is 
angry with one who is plainly beyond the reach of his vengeance’, (see 
the above passage of Book I,) ‘or with those who are far above him in 
power; either not at all, or less’. d&covpevol re, as Zouxev, of avOpwrros 
paAXov cpyifovra: 7 Bra{opevor’ ro pev yap dwo rov toou Soxet mAcovereia bat, 
ro 8¢ awd Tov xpeiccovos KaravayxafecOar, Thuc. I 77. 5. On gacvopevos 
= avepds, see note on II 2. I. 

§ 10. Most appetites and desires are accompanied by a certain plea- 
sure: which is felt either in the recollection of the past, or in the anticipa- 
tion of the future, enjoyment; for instance, those who are suffering under 
(dit. held, possessed by) fevers feel a pleasure in the thirst (that attends 
them), either from the remembrance of former draughts, or the expectation 
of future; and lovers in talking of their beloved (in his absence), or 
painting his portrait, or drawing his likeness, from memory, and com- 
posing verses in his honour’ (so Victorius and Vater; else, ypadovres 
‘writing of him’, and rowdrrés re dei ‘in anything that they ever do which 
has any connexion with him’, wept rov épwpévou ‘so as to recall him to 
their recollection’); for in all such cases the recollection appears to their 
fancy (otovra) to be like the (present) perception (by any of the senses) of 
the beloved. 

All these last are pleasures of memory, agreeable reminiscences. The 
pleasures of memory are further exemplified in this, that when the love 
which has already arisen from the delight found in the actual presence of 
the beloved is retained by the memory in his absence, this is a sure sign 
of the commencement of a genuine and lasting passion. Bekker, ed. 3, 
followed by Spengel, has put épaow in brackets: F. A. Wolf had pre- 
viously objected to it. It may be retained and explained as I have trans- 
lated it, but the text and the general meaning would not suffer by its 
omission. é¢paow if retained implies that the passion is a/ready conceived. 
Gaisford, after Victorius, quotes Eth. Nic. IX 5, 1167 @ 4, €oxe 87 (4 evvora) 
apy) dirias elvat, domep rou epav 4 dia ris Wes ydorn’ wy yap mponabeis 
ry (3éq ovBeis epg, o 8é xalpwy r@ eide, ovbevy paddoy épGg, GAX’ Gray xai drovra 
wo0n xal THs tapovotas emcOup7. 


a 
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~ 4 a 4 
Il Yaipovaw, kat ot épwyres kai dtadeyouevot Kai ypa- 


ovres kai mowouvTés Tt det MEPL TOU epwysEvoU yai- 
povow* éy aac. yap Tois TOLOVTOIS pELYNMEVOL OiOV 
aicOaverOat oiovrat Tov épwuevov. Kat dpxn o€ Tov 
Epwros aitn yiryveTat rac, 8Tav pn Levoy TrapovTosS 


a 9 A 4 3 ‘4 , 4 Y 
12 Xalpwow ada Kal amoyTos pepynuevot, O10 Kal 


14 A tA ~ s Y ~ ~ 
OTav AvNpos yEernTat TH fan WapEivat, Kat év Tots 
, s < , A A 
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, 9 4 ~ | e , e A > 9 ~ ~”~ 
Aurn él TH Mn UTrapyew, noon 0 év Ta peuvno Oat 
~ 9 ~ . AW se b) 
Kal Opav mrws Exeivov, kal & ErpaTTe, Kaj ojos nv. Sto 
~ c 
Kal TOUT’ ElKOTWS ElpnTat, 


- 
e 


, ~ A ~ ens Tt , 
ws Paro, Tot 6€ macw uP iMEepov wWoGeE yoo. 


13kaé TO TimwpeicOa rjdu° ov yap TO py TYyxaveW 


€xopevos] Victorius inquires here whether é yopevos should be construed 
with év rots muperois, as Plat. Phileb. 45 B, év rotovras voojpagww €xdpevos, 
or with rais diyvas: the case is doubtful, either will do. 

rais divas] ¢hetr thirst, that which naturally belongs to them: the 
possessive use of the definite article. 

§12. ‘And this again is the reason why, even when (the beloved) 
(becomes painful) causes pain (to his admirer) by his absence, there is 
still some pleasure that finds its way i#¢e (grows up, is engendered, in) 
his lamentations and wailings; for the pain that he feels is at the want of 
him, but we¢k that, there is a pleasure in the recollection and, in a sense, 
sight of himself, and what he used to do, and how to loak and behave, 
(ofos what sort of person he was, in external appearance, and character, 
i.e. conduct)’, The very absence, and the pain that it causes, and the 
expression of grief, have a charm in them which affords some compensa- 
tion by the recollection of all that he is and does. ‘ Hence the appropri- 
ateness of the saying’,—meaning especially the use of the word fpepos, 
which implies eager desire, in relation to yoos—‘thus spake he, and in 
them all aroused longing desire for wailing’. This is a familiar phrase in 
Homer, and occurs several times both in the Iliad and Odyssey. See in 
Damm’s Lexicon, s. v. tuepos. Andromache looking back at Hector as 
she was taking leave of him, daxpudey yeAdoaca, is a picture of the mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain (Il. Z 484). 

§13. ‘And revenge is sweet’, by the logical theory of convertible 
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~ c A a , 
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9 \ ~ e ~ a 
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9 A A A ~ ean? s & 4 A A e , 
15 éwel O€ TO VikaV OU, avayKn Kal Tas Tallas HoEtas 


opposites, ‘for where failure is painful, success must be pleasant; and 
angry men, whilst they are vexed beyond all measure if they miss their 
revenge, are equally delighted in the anticipation of it’. avviepBArres, 
‘unsurpassably’, a rare word, found as adj. in Isocr. Paneg. § 71, Xen. 
Cyrop. VIII 7. 15, Plat. Defin. 412 B, Dem. Olynth. 11 23. 11, Epitaph. 
1389. 7, Lycurg. c. Leocr. § ror, and more frequently in Polybius. Of the 
adverb I find only fhis one example. [Cf., however, Rhet. ad Alexandrum, 
12, 1430 } 25, avumepBAnrws Tipwpovvra, Index Aristotelicus. S.] 

§ 14. And victory is a source of pleasure—not only to those who have 
a special and peculiar ‘fondness’ for it (rots @eAovixots), but universally, 
to everybody; because it gives rise to (yiyvera:, there arises) an impression 
(fancy or notion) of superiority, of which all feel the desire either in a 
slight degree or more strongly. Comp.1 9.39, 4 & umepoyy ray xadayv... 
éreimep 1) Umepoxy Soxei pnview aperyy. Superiority is a noble or right aim, 
or end of action; and indicative of ‘virtue’. This is.one of the modes in 
which the ‘love of power’ manifests itself, to which, as a purely selfish 
instinct, Hobbes sought to trace all our feelings and springs of action. 
The Emotion of Power is, in Mr Bain’s Classification of the Emotions as 
sources of action, one of the most important of a family of eleven which 
together compose our moral constitution. Bain, Emotions and Will, 
p. §9, and the admirable analysis, 145—162. See also Dugald Stewart on 
this subject, there quoted p. 145. ‘The objects of the sense of power may 
be described as the effects or consequences of our own agency surveyed 
under such a comparison as to set forth some kind of sxferiority.’ This 
is the vrepoyy in question. 

§15. This love of victory, as an evidence of suferiority, is the founda- 
tion of the amusement derived from all sports and games into which 
competition enters; all, namely, that involve a contest either of bodily 
strength and skill (as cricket, athletic exercises, and all encounters of a 
combative character, paynrixas, cock-fights, bear-baiting, pugilistic en- 
counters, tournaments and sham-fights of all kinds), or ‘wit-combats’, 
intellectual and dialectical encounters (€pioricds); games of knuckle- 
bones, of ball, of dice, and draughts. 

Three Mss Q, Y*, Z> here add avAnrixas, (ras paynrixds nal ras avAn- 
rixas nal épiorrixas), to represent ‘musical’ contests, which spoils the 
antithesis, and introduces a vicious classification. 

On the zeal and eagerness and love of victory manifested by children in 
their sports, comp. Cic. de Fin. v 22. 61. On matd&al épiorixai, Probl. 
XVIII 2 (referred to by Gaisford). Aca ri of ‘ptorexol AGyou yupvacrixoi 
elow; ff ors Exovce TO vixay fH HrracOat TuRvov; didoveixous ovv evbds wot- 
ovow' Kai yap mxdvres dia 1d yaipew mpoayovra paddov epifew Kal rre- 
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Pevor as dvapayoupev. xal ol dy rois dAAos dyoot ravro’ kb nal paydpevor 
kai #rrovus Ovres mroAXaxts ov BovAovras SiadverGas. 

éptorixy here in the Rhetoric means nothing more than the practice of 
dialectics, arguing against an opponent, and for victory. It has, however, 
almost always in Plato, and not unfrequently in Aristotle, the additional 
connotation of captious reasoning, quibbling and sophistry. In Top. Iv 
(de Soph. El.) 11, 171 6 24, the éptorexoé are defined as of wdyres xg xpoat- 
povpevor, and again 25, of pew ovv ris vixens alris xapw Trowiro. éportxol 
dvOpwros nal direpides Soxotdory elvas. Here there is already the imputation 
of an over-disputatious habit implied by the word, but by and by, in lines 
30, 32, it is associated with sophistry and sophists; but with this distinction 
—they both argue unscrupulously, ‘but the eristics do this to gain an 
apparent victory, the sophists to make a show of wisdom’; the definition 
of the sophist being, c. 1, 165 @ 22, xpnyarioris ard Pawopéms codias 
ovons 8 ov. Again, c.2, 165 5 7, they are distinguished from the genuine 
dialecticians, who deal with ra év8ofa real probabilities, by this sophistical 
habit and mode of arguing, épiorixol 8¢ of éx rav harvopevar evdogev p37 
Gvray 8¢ cvddAoyioTiKxol } Gaiwdperoe cvAACytoTiKol. Wevdjs Adyos KaXeirat 
TeTpaxas’ éva pev Tporov Gray haivnras cuprepaiveoOat pi) TvpMepasvopevos, O 
Kadeirat éptatixos avdAoyicpos. Top. © 12, 162 6 3. In Rhet. II 24. 10, 
Ta éptorixd stands for the sophistical practice of unfair reasoning, yiyvera 
aivouevos cvAdoyiopos ‘lead to an apparent, or fallacious, conclusion’. 

dorpayaXices}] The game of dorpayador, ‘knucklebones’, cut into rough 
dice with only four flat sides (¢a/us), and so distinguished from the xvfos 
(tesserae), which (as the name imports) had all six sides flat, is described in 
Rich, Dect. of Gk. and Rom. Antig. p.64, Smith, Dict. Antig. s.v. talus, 
Pp. 1095 (ed. 2), Becker, Gallus, Exc. 11, p. 499 (Engl. Tr.) Chartcles, Exc. 
Ill, p. 354. And for an account of the other games mentioned see the 
same authorities (reff. in Index); [also K. F. Hermann’s Lehrouch der 
Griechischen Privatalterthiimer, ed. 2,§ 55. S.] 

opapices}] Theaet. 146 A, Athen. A 25, 26, p.14 D—I5 C, woAdu 8¢ ro 
avvrovoy Kal Kayarnpoy THis wept THY ohatproTixyy dpidAns x.7.A. 

xuBeias nal werreias} often go together, Plat. Phaedr. 274 D, Rep. I! 
374 C, (on the difficulty of these two games); Soph. Naupl. Fragm. 4, 
megaovs xuBous re. Fragm. 380, 381 (Dindorf). Plut. (Cap. Descr.) Qu. 
Rom. p. 272 ¥F, Zaxopos tis...dmoAavey oxorjs eos elyey dv» werrois xal 
xuBos ra wodAd Sinpepevery. The mwerro{ in particular was an old and 
favourite game, which appears from the constant allusions to it in Greek 
literature. The earliest mention of it occurs in Homer, Od.a’ 107, The 
corresponding Latin game, /airunculi, is described by Ovid, Ars Am. II 
208, III 357. 

The same is the case with ‘serious’ games (games that require study 
and attention, such as chess, and merreta and xvSeia, according to Plato, 
1. c.)—the only difference between serious games and games of mere 
amusement, in respect of the pleasures they afford, is that the pleasure in 
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éarovoacpevas S€ maidias dpoiws* ai Mev yap noelat 
yiyvovTat, av TIS n cuvnOns, at & evOus ndeiat, oioy p. 40. 
kuynyia kai nmaoca OnpevrmKn Omov ydp apiAdAa, 
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Tin Kai evdokia Twv ndtorwy dia TO yiyverOa pav- 
the one case must be acguired, and arise from habit and cultivation, 
whereas others are naturally agreeable, lit. at once (evéus, from the 
very first); to this latter class belong hunting with dogs, and every kind 
of chace. | 

Various ‘kinds of chace’ are enumerated in the Politics, 1 8, in the 
description of the ‘hunting stage’, the second, according to Aristotle, 
in the development of human civilization. He takes occasion from this 
to distinguish the several kinds of hunting. of & dd Ojpas (wor, cai Onpas 
érepos érépas, oloy of pév awd Ayoreias, of B ad’ dXselas, Soot Aipvas nal €An 
kal rorapovs 4 Oddarray rocavTny (i.e. of the same kind as the lakes, marshes 
and rivers, namely, fish-producing) mpocoixovor, of 8 dx’ dpvibev h Onpiov 
dypiey, piracy, man-hunting, fishing, fowling, and hunting wild animals, 
hunting proper. 

Wherever there is rivalry or competition, there is also victory, the 
opportunity af shewing one’s superiority. And this is what makes 
practice at the bar and in the law courts (where there is a per- 
petual struggle and contest for the victory going on between the two 
rival pleaders), and that of dialectics (what is avowedly and technically a 
contest between two opposites), pleasant occupations. 

§ 16. This quasi-sensation, the davravia, is again employed to explain 
the pleasure we derive from honour and fair fame, the favourable opinion 
of others. These are pleasant ‘because every one who possesses them 
always acquires an impression or fancy that he must be such an one as is 
the good (such as 6 gwovdaios, to whom alone such things are really due), 
and a ¢dayracia, being a form of sensation, always carries pleasure with it, 
§ 6; and this pleasure is still'greater (the @ayracia becomes still more. 
vivid, and its effect greater) when he believes that those who say so (drs 
rowvrds dati olos 6 owoveaios) are likely to be right in what they say. 
Such (ol 8oxotvres dAnGevew) are near neighbours who know a man better, 
and are therefore better judges, than those (friends) that live at a distance ; 
intimates (familiar, habitual associates, ovmjOes, note on I 1. 2,10. 18), 
and fellow-citizens rather than strangers afar off, (who only know him by 
report); contemporaries rather than posterity (to whom the same reason 
applies); wise men rather than fools; many rather than few. This is 
because (ydp; ie. the preference, expressed by the mado» in each case, 
is due to the fact that) those (first) mentioned are more likely to arrive at 
the truth than the opposite; for when a man has a great contempt for 
any one, as children and beasts, he cares not at all for their respect and 
good opinion, at least on account of the opinion itself, but, if at all, for 
something else. 

rév ydictev] Note on § 4, supra. 
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taciav éxaoTw OTt ToLWvTOS Clos 6 GTOVOaios, Kat 
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ray drebev| The fact that words (substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
pronouns, A:dbev ovpavadev olxcbev, adrAdbev rravrobev, Evrowbev EEwSev spoo- 
wbev Erwbev, Dev iby épéGer) with the old genitive termination -6ev, are 
often substituted for the primitive forms, particularly with the definite 
article as of avroGev (see many instances of this idiom in Index to Arnold’s 
Thucyd.s.v.), of Ewbev, of dvobev, xarwber, oixobev, éxetBer, and such like, in 
phrases where the termination seems to have entirely lost: its force, has 
been long known and noticed: see examples in Wunder’s note, Antig. 
519, and Lobeck, PAérya. p. 128: but the explanation of this usage, so far 
as I know, is still wanting. It is to be found in an observation of 
Hermann, on Soph. Electr. 888, écxarns 8 opp srupas vewpij Boorpuyxov, and 
882, dpa xodawns €£ axpas veoppvtrous myyas yaAaxtos, ‘solent Graeci spatia 
non a vidente et audiente ad id quod ille videt et audit, sed ab isto ad 
hunc metiri’: they reverse ous order of proceeding; we measure from 
ourselves to the object, the Greeks from the object to themselves. The 
application of this simple fact to. all the cases resembling those above 
given solves the whole mystesy of the idiom, which, as Lobeck says, o/im 
vel barbatos magistros obstupefecit. (Lobeck is speaking merely of the 
knowledge of the fact; he himself assigns no reason.) Rhet. 1 15. 16, of 
& drabey, 11 6. 23, robs. drwbev- In Eurip. Ion 585—6 (Dind.) both points 
of view are taken, ov ravroy eldec haiverat rav mpaypdrwy mpoowbey Svrav 
éyyvdev F opwpévey, unless, as is at least equally probable, the interpreta- 
tion of éyyvbey cpwpévws be, ‘seen’ not ‘from a near point’ where we are, 
but ‘seen’, the sight of them proceeding, from a near point, where shey 
are. Arist. Pol. VII (¥I) 4, 1319 2 8, gives an excellent illustration of this 
difference between the Greek and our point of view: Aristotle is speaking 
of some restrictions on the occupation of land: § ro cAws py é£eivar xe- 
xrjocOa. meio yhvy pérpov riwos ff amo Tévds TOMO Mpos TO aoTD Kal THY 
moAtw—Or, as we Say, ‘within a certain distance from the city’. Plat. . 
Theaet. 165 D, éyyudev éricraebas roppabey d€ pn (not, as in English, afa dis- 
tance, but from a distance, as seen from a distance), Rep. VII 523 B, rd wop- 
podev hatvopeva, Ib. C, cir’ éyyibev mpooninrovea eire woppwhev. Ib. 514 B, 
els to mpocbev, Gas mupos avwbev nal woppwbevy xadpevoy Smicbev avrov. 
Soph. Oed. Col. 505, rovxeiOev dAgovs, Philoct. 27, 8oxa yap olov elas 
avrpoy cicopay. °O8. dvwbev, 7 narwOev; ov yap éwow. Eur. Iph. T. 41» 
aodayia 3 dAdoow dppnr écwbey ravd avaxropwy beas. Tyrtaeus, Fragm. 
8.38, 9.12 (Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr.), éyyvOev iordpevot. Examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

As regards drwev and dmoéev, the former is condemned as formed 
on a false analogy from an imaginary drw by Géttling on Ar. Pol. 11 1, 
p- 311.—See Lobeck on Phryn. p. 8—10, who shews that both forms 
are good. The MSS vary in the prose form, but dwredev is found én verse 
(Eurip. and Aristoph.), which guarantees its existence, 
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§ 17. 6 hidos ray Adewr) § 16, roy Adicrwy, note on § 4 supra. 

ro Te yap rey 40U...0lv] Friendship or a friend belongs to the class 
of pleasant things—the term @iAos or @urcix, ‘to be fond of’ anything, 
implies pleasure; no one is said for instance to be fond of wine who does 
not fake pleasure in it; and the converse, ‘to be liked’ is also pleasant— 
for here again comes in the ‘impression’ or fancy that the thing liked or 
loved (giAciy has just the same double sense as the French aimer, the 
stronger ‘love’, and the feebler ‘liking’) must have some good in (belonging 
to) it, good in some form or other being the universal object of desire of all 
sentient beings ; i.e. of all creatures that are capable of appetites and affec- 
tions, which capacity depends on sensation, the power of feeling pleasure 
and pain, de Anima B 3, 414 6 I1—5, line 4, @ 8 atoOyous Umdpyet, rovre 
ndovn Te kat Avy Kai TO nOv Te Kal AuINpdr, ols 8€ ravra cal 4 émOupla’ rou 
yap ydéos Spekcs attn. This gavragia &c. belongs to, and is meant to 
illustrate, the active liking, rd @utetw dv. Every one who likes anything 
always has the impression that the object of his liking has something 
good about it, which is the reason for his liking it, since good is the 
universal desire. ‘And being liked or loved is to be valued, esteemed, 
for one’s own sake and for nothing else’. This is what may be called the 
‘passive’ liking, said of the recipient of the action or liking; and is 
opposed to the active form of liking or love in this respect; that it is an 
end or ultimate object in itself, whereas the other looks to some further 
end beyond itself, namely, some good which it seems to see in the object 
of its affection. It is probable that little or no distinction is here intended 
to be made between ¢arciv and dyangy, since it is the end and not the 
process that is here in question, and they seem to be used pretty nearly 
as synonyms. They represent two different aspects of love, as a natural 
affection or emotion, and as am acquired value, which we express by 
Sesteem’. See further, in Appendix A at the end of this Book. 

§18. xal ro OavpaterOa] ‘ And admiration is a source of pleasure, due to 
the very honour or respect (that it carries with it or implies)’. avré the 
honour itself, alone, and nothing else : notwithstanding that there is no 
more substantial benefit derived from it (Victorius). rau is pleasant, § 16. 
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Flattery is pleasant, because it is accompanied by the ¢ayraaia (which is 
always capable of conveying pleasure, § 6) the pleasant impression (not 
reality) of admiration and friendship in the flatterer. : 

§ 19. The frequent repetition of the same acts is pleasant, because 
they become habitual and familiar; as we were told (fy) in c. 10, 18. 
Probl. XIX 5, ult. €re nai rd cuvnbes du paddoy rod acvenGous. 

§ 20. And change is pleasant; by the definition, because change is 
a relapse into the normal condition of our nature: ‘the constant repetition 
of the same thing causing a (vicious) excess of the settled state’. It is 
this vicious excess which is represented in the proverbial pndev dyay, ne 
guid nimis,‘ toujours perdrix. When we have reached a‘ settled state’, as 
a state of health finally established by a gradual course of medical treat- 
ment, the medical applications which were repeatedly employed during 
the cure should be at once discontinued or the state of body will be viti- 
ated: and so in all cases when a state has reached its acme or normal 
condition anything that causes it to exceed this is injurious. Eating and 
drinking too much are other cases in point; when the system is settled 
or satisfied, the repetition of the acts of eating and drinking disturbs the 
harmonious balance and produces discomfort or disease. The same 
expression occurs in Eth. N. VII 13, 1153 @ 4, dvamAnpoupéyns te tis pu- 
oews xai xaGeornxvias, where from the contrast of the two participles the 
first plainly signifies the state of progress towards satisfaction, and the 
second the complete or satisfied state; and so the Paraphrast explains it, 
wAnpwbevres ndopeda x.r.A.: and similarly év ry xadeornxvig HAccig, Thuc, II 
36, means, a confirmed and settled, mature and vigorous time of life, when 
the age of growing 1s over. 

And in general, a// excess is vicious; as the Pythagoreans and Plato 
(Philebus) held, and Aristotle himself proves by induction in the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of the mean, in the Nicom. Ethics, 11. The concluding 
words of the seventh book of the Nic. Eth. may serve as a commentary 
on this topic; peraBoAy 8€ ravrwv yAuKUTaroy, kara Tov mrounTHy, Oia Trovnpiay 
ria’ (i.e. imperfection: we are always wanting a change, because we never 
are in a ‘complete state’). aowep yap avOpwmros evperdBoros 6 tovnpos, Kat 
4 vos f Beoperm peraBorjs’ ov yap amy ovd? émejs. The ‘ poet’, re- 
ferred to here and in the Rhetoric, is Euripides, Orest. 234, 4 xdwt yaias 
dppocat todas bees xponoy txvos Geis ; peraBond} mavrov yAuav. The ‘change- 
ableness’ of the bad man in the illustration, is deduced, I presume, from 
the axiom that right is one, error and wrong infinite, érOAol pév yap amdos 
sravrodarras 8€ xaxoi: see the whole passage from which this apothegm is 
taken, Eth. Nic. 11 5, ult. 1106 4 20, rt rd dpaprdaveww woAdaxas To 8é 
caropOovy povayas x.T.A. 

It is this pleasure which is felt in change that makes men and things 
pleasant that present themselves to us or happen ‘after an interval’; 


2 


= 
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‘because they bring a change from our present condition or circum- 
stances, (this is a di-version or a-musement,) and at the same time that 
which can be used (or enjoyed) only at intervals is rare’: but rarity 
makes things ‘better’, c. 7, 14, 29, 32, or gives them a preference over 
others in value and importance—not necessamily however in the amount 
of pleasure which may be derived from: them.; though in many cases, 
such as the possession of any rare ebject, print, coin, gem, in a collection, 
it certainly does. 

§ 21. And learning and wondering are pleasant for the most part; 
wonder, because in it is contained, manifested, the desire of learning; 
and therefore the wonderful is an object of desire (every desire is directed 
to some pleasure, § 5) and consequently pleasant; and learning includes, 
implies, a settlement into our normal condition’. @voes here stands for the 
true and highest nature, the normal perfect state, of anything, see Grant, 
on Eth. N. II 1. 3, Polit. 1 2, 1252 4 32, olow yap éxacroy dare rhs yevéceas 
tereaGeions hapev ry prow elvus Exagrov, dowep avOperev, urrov, olxias. This 
highest condition of our nature 1s Gewpia, philosophy, the contemplation of 
truth, which is also the highest form or ideal of happiness, Eth. Nic. xX 
8 and9. A state of knowledge, to which learning leads, may therefore 
be regarded as a settled or complete state, and.to be the ‘normal condi- 
tion of the intellect’, the noblest part of the entire Wuy7. <A settlement 
into this condition must therefore by the definition, § 1, be a form of 
pleasure. 

On wonder, or curiosity; as the origin of learning, of all specu- 
lative inquiry or philosophy, compare Plato, Theaet. 155 D, to whom the 
observation is due, pada yap didocodov rovro ro maOos, ro Oavpaerw* ov 
yap GAAn apy) didrogodias 4 avrn, x.xA. From Plato it is borrowed by 
Aristotle, Metaph. A 2, 982 4 12, da yap rd Gavpdlew of dvOpwro xa vor 
cal ro mparov nptavro gidogodelv...6 8¢ drropay cai Oavyaloy oterar dyvoeiv, 
Poet. IV 4, atriov 8€ xak rovrov, ors pavOdvey ov povoy Trois dirocopas 4d:- 
orov aGAdd Kal rois GAdots Guolws’ aA’ éxt Bpaxd xowwvotow alto», and 
Coleridge again, Aids to Reflection, on spiritual religion, Aph. 1X., has 
thus improved upon Plato and Aristotle, ‘In wonder all philosophy 
began : in wonder it ends: and admiration fills up the interspace.’ See 
also Sir W. Hamilton's Lect. on Metaph. Lect. Iv. Vol. 1. p. 77 seq. Ar. 
Met. init. wavres GvOpmnos rot eldevar opéyovrar ice, x.r.A. Here (in the 
Met.) as elsewhere, the pleasure of learning or knowledge is assumed. 
The reverse of this is the cynical Horatian Mil admtrari, &c., followed by 
Pope, “*‘ Not to admire is all the art I know, To make men happy and to 
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keep them so.’ Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech.” [Epist. 1, 6. 1.] 

§ 22. The pleasure of conferring and receiving benefits and favours 
is made to arise, in the case of the reception of good, or good treatment, 
from the gratification of our desires which this implies, any gratification 
of a desire being pleasant, § 5; and the other, the pleasure of conferring 
favours, is due to the gratification of our love of power (Hobbes again, 
cf. p. 210); the power, namely, evinced in our having (@yecv) the means of 
bestowing them, and of shewing our superiority (vmepeyew) by doing so. 
Aristotle, neither here nor elsewhere, takes any account of the benevolent 
affections as elements of human nature. 

Similarly ro dpyew is said to be 78carov, § 27. 

From the pleasure of doing service in general is derived the particular 
pleasure of ‘setting our neighbours right’ (rectifying, restoring their /a//en 
fortunes or character to its normal or ufrigh?é state) either in their pro- 
perty, when their affairs have gone wrong; or in their judgment, when 
they have made a mistake; or in their conduct, when they have deviated 
(wapexBaivew) from the righ? path: and also. of supplying their deficiencies 
(as before, pecuniary, intellectual, and. moral) and bringing them up to 
a complete or satisfactory condition. émcredeiy is ‘to put the end upon’, 
(as émirrepesy, emsogppayiley, ereypadery, dmixpaparifew Plat. Rep. X 601 A, 
émcriOevar, et sim.), hence, to fanish, complete, or ‘fill up’. 

§ 23. The pleasure derived fromthe ‘imitative arts’ is next traced to 
the same sources, the pleasures, namely, of learning and wonder. These 
being assumed, it follows that every work of imitation, as of painting, 
sculpture, poetry—especially dramatic poetry—(we must either read here 
with Vater ypadixy &c. in the dative, as had occurred to myself, or 
suppose that the ‘art’ in the three cases is carelessly substituted for the 
‘product’ or result of the art); and especially any exact imitation, even 
when the object imitated is not pleasant in itself; the pleasure lies in the 
mere imitation, and arises from exercise of the intellect in drawing an 
inference or ‘conclusion (cvAAoy:opés) from this to that’; which is a 
reasoning process, and a kind of learning. 

The txference is from the copy to the original, which must have been 
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seen before, if any pleasure is to be derived from the imitation; and the 
learning arises from the observation of the two and the comparison of them 
whereby we acquire some knowledge of what the things really are. This 
explanation is found in Poet. c. 4. 5. 1 will quote the entire passage from the 
beginning of the chapter, as a complete commentary on the passage of the 
Rhetoric, which indeed seems to be directly taken from the other, In the 
Poetics, as here in the Rhetoric, the love of imitation is ultimately based 
upon the love of learning ; § 4, airtoy 8€ xat rovrov xr. infra. The faculty 
or power of imitation which attends us from our very birth, ovpquroy, and 
the love of imitation which accompanies it, both natural, are the two causes 
of poetry, §§ 1 2, and also of the other mimetic arts. ’Eotxao: 3é yervijoa 
pev GA@s THY wumnrexhy airias bvo Tees, kal avrat uotxal. To Te yap pipeio Oat 
cupduroy rois dvOparas éx naidev ori, xat rovrm s:apépoves trav dAdwy 
(pov Srt piuntixorarov éort kat ras pabnoets Totetrat Oia pipnoews Tas Mporas, 
cal rd yalpew rois pisnpact mavras. onpetoy 8€ rovTo To cupBaivoy ém Tay 
épyov' & yap avra AumNpas opapev rourwy ras eixévas Tas padtoTa HKpt- 
Bwpévas yaipopev Oewpovvres, olov Onpinv re popdas ray ariporarewy (the 
lowest and most degraded) xal vexpay. (§ 4) airiov 8€ wal rovrov drt pavOavew 
ov povoy Tois idocodots FOvoTov GANG Kai rots GAAats cpoiws’ add’ ert Bpaxd 
Kowvovovow avrov. 8a yap Tovro xaipovat ras eixovas Oparres, OTs TupBaiver 
Gewpodvras pavOdvew xai ovAdoyifer Gas ti Exacrov, oluv dre ovros éxeivos, érel 
€ay py) Tuyxavyn mpoewpands ov ba pipnpa rojo rH n8ovny dAda dia TH 
drepyaciay (the execution, elaboration, finish, Plat. Rep. vI 504 D) 9 ryy 
xpoay f 8ca roravrny Tuva GAAnv airiay. In the first three chapters of this 
treatise it is assumed that all the fine arts, painting, sculpture, music, and 
poetry in all its branches—architecture, except so far as the sculpture 
employed in decoration is concerned, does not appear in the list—are 
imitative, and derived from the love of imitation and the power of 
imitation characteristic of humanity; and it is upon the various modes of 
imitation that the division of the fine arts is founded. 

In the same way the pleasure which we derive from metaphors 
consists in tracing the resemblance—a process of learning, pa@nois ris— 
between the word ‘transferred’ and the thing it, sometimes remotely, 
resembles; so that here again the natural pleasure which attends all 
acquisition of knowledge, ro yap pavOdavew padios 780 dice: raciv dort, is 
assumed as the foundation of the love of imitation. Rhet. 111 10. 2. 
Comp. II 8. 2, dndés yap xal dyvworoy ro Grepov. II 9. 2, 11.9. And in 
Probl. XIX 5, the same principle is applied to music: da ri #d:0y axovovory 
qdovray dca av mpoemorapevos TUYXaVaC! TOY pedo ff OY yt) érioravrat }...... 
# Ore dv TO pavOaverv; rovTou 8é airioy Stet TO pév Aap Pave THY emoTHuny, TO 
d¢ ypijcOa Kal dvayvapifey éoriv. 

Twining in his note on Poet. IV 4 (note 22, p. 186 seq.) in describing 
and illustrating this doctrine of Aristotle, remarks that ‘he does not see 
how any information can be said to be acquired by the spectator’ (or 
listener) from the mere identification of two objects, the inference that 
‘this is that’. And this remark is true if this were all that Aristotle 
means by his doctrine. The mere identification of an object compared 
with one already known conveys no #ew knowledge, which is essential to 
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the notion of arning. But what seems to be Aristotle’s real meaning is 
(as I have expressed it above) that by the comparison of the representa- 
tion with the original, whether it be a picture, or a trait of character in 
a tragedy, or a metaphor, you /earn” something zew in this respect; that 
the representation, in proportion to its accuracy and finish (the number 
of details introduced), enables you to dscover or observe by the com- 
parison something new in the object which you had never observed 
before: and this is the ‘inference’ from the resemblance, which the 
avAdoytopos, here and in the Poetics, is intended to express. On the love 
of imitation, and the pleasure derived from the imitation of objects in 
themselves disagreeable, Schrader quotes de Part. Anim. 1 5, 445, a5. 
[xat yap &y etn dromoy ei ras pew elxovas auradv Oewpovvres xaipoper Gre rip 
8nutovpyjoacay réxvnvy cuvOewpodper, olow thy ypadixny ff Thy mdacriKyy, 
avray 8¢ Trav pice cuveordray py) padrAov dyangpev THY Oewpiay, Suvdyevol 
ye ras alrias xaBopay. 80 dei py Svoxepaivery masdixws THY wept Tov ariporépoy 
(Gav érickeyty. | 

§ 24. From the love of wonder arises the pleasure that we derive 
from (tragic) ‘catastrophes’ and ‘narrow escapes from danger’, which are 
all objects of wonder. Poet. XI init. gore 8€ wepiméreca peév 9 eis TO évavrioy 
TY MpaTropevay peTaBoAy,...cai Touro 3é...xata To elxos 7 dvayxaioy. The 
term mepiréresa therefore expresses merely the ‘sudden change or revolu- 
tion of fortune’ of the actors in the drama; the later appellation xara- 
atpopy (Polybius) conveys the same notion of ‘revolution’ (crpody), with 
the additional annotation of a ‘downward’ tendency (xara) or downfall, to 
degradation or ruin. 

gapa pixpov] The preposition, which in this and similar phrases, mapa. 
Bpaxv, map’ cAlyov, rap’ ovdev (yew, rideaOat, nyetaGat), is usually translated 
in English by ‘within’, ‘within a little of’, ‘ within an ace or an inch of’, in 
reality implies comparison; two things when set ‘side by side’ being 
more easily compared together. (Rhet. 11 23. 30, wap’ GAAn\a davepa... 
paddop, III 2. 9, dea ro wapadAnha ra évavria padiotra aiver Oa, Ib. 9. 8, 11. 9, 
17.3.) The comparison in these phrases is expressed in terms of 
quantity, ‘about as much as, amounting to’; and so apa pixpoy becomes 
‘nearly about, closely approaching to, or within a little of’. A few 
instances of a very common idiom are given in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 637 on 
gapa, Vol. II, p. 301, [Kuhner’s Ausfihrliche Grammatik, § 449, Vol. 11, 
p- 445] and Matth. Gr. Gr. 588 a, who does not properly explain 
it. Victorius quotes from Phys. B 5, 8, 197 @ 27, a sentence which con- 
veys a sort of explanation of mapa puxpov: 8:0 Kal TO mapa puKxpoy Kaxoy jj 
Gyabev péya AaBeiv } dvoruyeiv } evrvyeiv éoriv, Gre ds Umdpxov Aeyes Wj did- 
yous’ To ydp mapa puixpoy Gowep oudey anexery Sonei. 
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§ 25 xal...ra ovyyevh 8] Note on1 1.11, p.20. ovyyevj are things that 
belong to the same yexvs or family, congeners of all kinds, ‘all things akin 
to and resembling one another’: the owyyesj, besides the examples given 
directly, man, horse, youth, are also indirectly illustrated by the things 
mentioned in the proverbs: they are ‘class fellows’, any thing of the 
same 4iad with another. All that is natural is pleasurable—by the defi- 
nition—things belonging to the same class have a natural connexion, 
(‘xara puow inter se esse dicit quod eiusdem naturae participes sint,’ Vict.) 
—therefore all ovyyery are ndéa; but only ‘for the most part’, not always: 
for sometimes ‘a man’s greatest foes are those of his own household’, and 
‘two of a trade can never agree’; xepapeds xepapet xorées xal Téxrom TéxTwr, 
Hes. Cp. et D. 25. The two sides are given, Eth. Nic. VIII 2 init. 

yg Acca répres] Crabbed age and youth cannot live together. 
Hence nAcceworns is ‘a companion and friend’, as Arist. Nub. 1006. The 
Schol. on Plat. Phaedrus 240 C, Aca yap xal o madatds Acyos réprew rov 
fAxa, gives the remainder of the line, nAé qrcca repre, yépor 3 re répre 
yépovra. The proverb occurs again in Plato, Gorg. 510 B, Symp. 195 B, 
Lys. 214 A, and is alluded to Rep. I 329 A, moAAdas yap ouvepxopueda ries 
eis ravro maparAnolay yAtxiav eyovres, Siagwlovres Ty madatay mapoipiap. 
Eth. Nic. VIII 14, 1161 5 35, peya 8é mpos Gidiay...7d xa? Hrsxiav’ Puck yap 
wAcca, kal of cuvnOers eraipo. Eth. Eudem. VII 2, 1238 @ 34, where ano- 
ther of these proverbs of association is quoted from Eur. Belleroph. Fr. 
VII (Dind.) xax@ xaxés re cuvrérnxey noovais. Cic. de Senect. c. 3. Ast 
and Stallbaum’s notes, ad U/. cc. 

ws alet Tov Guotor] aye Oeds ds roy Guotov, Hom. Od. p’ (XVII) 218. Eth. N, 
VIII 2, init. IX 3, 1165 617, Eth, Eud. vil 1, 1235 a 7, Magn. Mor. 11 11, 
1208 4 10, Theophrastus wepi giAorornpias, ult. cai adnOes dots rd ris mapor- 
plas, TO opotoy pos TO Opoioy rropever Oat. 

éyvea b€ 67p Onpa) Eth. Eud. u.s., éyvw dé pap re papa nal AvKos AUxoy, 

koAotos mapa xoroov] Birds of a feather flock together. Eth. Eud., 
U.S. Kai ydp KoAowos mapa Kodoswv. Magn. Mor. I1 11, 1208 6 9, xal yap 
KoAowws mapa Kodo Ifaves (‘ perch together’), Eth. N. VIII 2,u.s. Theocr. 
Id. 1X 31, rérre€ pév rérriye Pidos, pvppane bé prppat, ipyxes 38 (pnéw. Epi- 
charmus, apud Diog. Laert. 111 1. 16 (quoted by Gaisford), xat ydp d xvev 
kuvi xddAtorov elev chaiverat, xai Bovs Boi, Svos F dye xdddorov (eorw 
Gaisford ; Mullach, Fragm. Phil. Gr. p. 142; bs 8€ Onv vi, Cobet, Diog. L.), 
us 8 ui. Three of these proverbs are illustrated by Erasmus, 4dagza, pp. 
1642—44. 

§ 26. Next from the principle of the ‘fondness of like for like’ is 


al. 
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deduced the universality of ‘self-love’. ro dpoioy cal ro ovyyevés 480 éaurg 
stands for ra cuoa cat rd ovyyern 48a GAAnAas aravra; ‘since all things 
that are like and akin (closely related) are agreeable to one another, and 
a man stands in the highest degree in this relation to himself, (rovro wé- 
wovey, ‘suffers this’, has this affection, i.e. relation to...) all men must be 
more or less fond of self (self-lovers); because all such relations (Gpocorns 
and ovyyéveia) belong to him (vmdpxes avrg), most of all to himself’; i.e. he 
stands in these relations more nearly to himself than to any thing or any 
body else. In the discussion of 7d @iAavro», the subject of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 
two kinds of self-love are distinguished ; the one low and vulgar, charac- 
teristic of the woAAol, which consists in ro davrois drovéuew ro mAciov dv 
xpnpacs xal reais nat ydovais rais cwparixais...rovrey yap of moAXol dpe- 
youra...of 89 wept ratra mAcovexras xapifovra: rais émibupiats nal SAws rois 
madect xal rp dAroyw THs Wuxis—Bo cal 9 mpoonyopia yeyévnras ard Tov sroA- 
Aov gavAov ovros, 1168 4 16, seq.; and it has therefore got a ‘bad name’: 
but 7d diAavroy in its true sense, when this desire of superiority over others, 
and consequent preference of self—this grasping spirit, wAeovegia, in a 
good sense—manifests itself in a desire to excel them in honour and 
virtue, ‘hen becomes praiseworthy and right. ¢€» maoc 37 rois érawwerois 
6 omovdaios haiverat davr@ Tov Kado mréov vépov. ore pew ovw didavroy 
elvas 8¢i xabamep cipnras’ os 8 of rodXoi, ov xpy, 1169 a 35. Comp. Pol. 11 5, 
1263 5 2, rd 8¢ idavroy elvas Weyeras Sixaiws’ ovx Ears Bé rovTo Td didci» 
daurdv, dAka rd paddov f dei directv, xadarep nai rov purtoxprparoy, érel 
didroval ye wavres ws eleiv Exagtoy Tey Toovrwy. So we say ‘fond of mo- 
ney’ or anything else, meaning ‘over-fond’ of it. The natural fondness is 
in all cases to be distinguished from the vicious over-fondness. 

This love of self will naturally be extended to all that immediately 
belongs to, or is closely connected with, oneself, ra avrey, as our ‘words’ 
and ‘works’, Acyos all that we ‘say’—and, as we should now add in this 
our ‘reading age’, ‘read and write’—all our talk, studies, habits of 
thought, theories, arguments and such like, everything in which intellect | 
is expressed; and épya, all that we do, or produce, all our actions and 
works; in which latter is included the propagation of children, avré» yap 
¢pya ra réxva. Comp. Plat. Rep.1 330 C, dowep yap of roirai ra avray 
soujpara cal of srarépes Tous maidas ayaréos ravry re 8¢ nai ol ypnyariodpevos 
wepi ra xpnpara omovddfovew ws épyor éavréy, xat ov card Thy xpeiay Gowep 
of dAdou. This natural fondness for our own ‘works’ is assigned in Eth. 
Nic. IX 7 as the reason why benefactors usually feel more affection for 
those on whom they have conferred their favours than these are inclined 
to return. The compensation principle, the debtor and creditor account 
between the two parties, belongs to justice, and has nothing to do with 
this natural affection, gidia. Bofae 8 &y hvoixadrepow elvas rd airwy, xa) 
ovx Gpouow re wep rovs 8axeicavyras, 1167 5 29: and then follows the true 
éxplanation, dep xal éml rey rexnireor cupSeBnxer’ was yap To oixeioy Epyor 
dyang padXov ff dyannOein Av Ud rov Epyou cuWuyxou yevouévov. pddsora 8 
lows rovro wept rovs wowjras cupBaives’ Umepayaneat yap ovTos Ta oixeia 
wouppara, Orépyovres Oowep Téxva. 

It is this love which men feel for what is specially their own in word 
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or work that is the foundation of their liking for flattery, for the love of 
others, and for honour, the external tokens of respect—all of which are 
recognitions of their merit in word or deed in some shape or other, and 
evidence of respect, admiration, and regard; from the flatterer a mere 
pretence, with the others a reality. It is also the explanation of the 
parental affection, children being in a special and peculiar sense a man’s 
own work. 

And this accounts also for the pleasure which we find in supplying 
a defect, or bringing anything to a state of perfection (see on § 22), 
‘because sow (by this time, not before, 78n) the work becomes our own’: 
the perfection of it is due to ourselves, and we get the credit of the whole. 
Victorius remarks upon this, that the difference between this form of 
pleasure and that which is expressed in the same words in § 22, lies in 
the difference of the source of the pleasure and the motive of the action 
in either case. In the former the motive is benevolent, and the pleasure 
is that of doing good to others; here the motive is selfish, and the 
pleasure that of gratifying oneself. 

§ 27. éret rd dpyew novoroy] ‘ut res plana certaque ponitur’. Victorius. 
However, it may most readily be deduced from the innate love of power, 
already indicated in §§ 14, 22,g.v. To this natural impulse or emotion 
is traced the pleasure that is derived from ‘wisdom’, or the reputation of 
it—this is not the same as the pleasure of learning or acquiring know- 
ledge, but that of possessing and exercising it, or the influence which the 
reputation of it carries with it—Now ‘wisdom’ may be understood in two 
senses; ‘practical wisdom’, dpovyats, ro dpovety, which is pleasant to 
possess and exercise because it implies power, in the shape of influence 
over the actions of others; and ‘speculative wisdom’, copia, which gratifies 
our love of wonder, § 21, because it brings with it the knowledge of all 
sorts of things that are interesting and curious (and therefore objects of 
wonder). One would have supposed that the love of taxing, censuring, or 
finding fault with our neighbours and friends, émiripay, is directly traceable 
to the pleasure of exercising power so frequently noticed before. Here 
however an intermediate step is introduced between the feeling and its 
real origin. This is the love of honour. Censuring and finding fault im- 
plies an advantageous contrast between ourselves and those whom we 
thus ‘tax’, a superiority in judgment or virtue, which gives us the right to 
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find fault; and the honour we all love is reflected upon ourselves by 
the contrast. But the pleasure lies ultimately not in the honour itself, 
but in the superiority that respect and the outward signs of it indicate. 

MS A‘ here adds xa) 1rd dpyew after 730 elvas, adopted by Spengel. It 
would mean of course the general exercise of authority, an extension of 
the special ér:ripay, and analogous to it, as manifested in various modes 
of punishment or correction by word and deed. And herein would lie 
the distinction. The private citizen can only find fault (viz. with his 
tongue); the ruler can inflict actual penalties, personal or pecuniary. 

§ 28. There is pleasure again in ‘dwelling upon’, lingering in (passing 
one’s time in, darpiBew) any pursuit or occupation in which one is ‘at 
one’s very best’. écarpiSew is by a similar metaphor applied to dwelling 
on, brooding over, nursing, the prospect of vengeance, I1 2.2. This same 
topic is also applied to ‘good’, 1 6.29; the difference being in the ‘ends’ 
or motives severally proposed, which stimulate the action in each; in the 
one it is success, a form of good; in the other, pleasure; the skill or 
degree of excellence shewn in the exercise of any faculty, bodily or 
mental, is the same in both. To dwell on that in which our superionty 
is shewn is of course pleasant, by the preceding rule. Problem XvIII 6, 
quoted by Gaisford, raises the question suggested by this topic. The 
solution which corresponds to the explanation here given, 1s the second : 
i) Ore dy ols oleras Exactos kpariorevesy TavTa mpoaipetrat, O 8¢€ alpeiras Kal ért 
rour emei£erat (here follows the quotation from Euripides ; and it is added,) 
ori 8 dy reves €£ apyns €Awvra, cay ols dy cuvebicbaciy, ovde xpivery Bivavyrat 
ra Bedriw’ diépOapra: yap 7 Savoia Bia GavAas mpoarpéces: that is, men in 
these cases choose a lower kind of pursuit instead of a higher, in con- 
sequence of a depravation of judgment arising from the familiarity created 
by constant exercise of those practices in which their special skill lies. 

avros avrov BéArioros|] Matth. Gr. Gr.§ 460. The superlative in these 
phrases seems to be substituted for the comparative, and to belong to the 
rather large family of misuses of the former, which are found in our own 
language no less than in the Greek. 

This fragment of Euripides’ Antiope (Fr. Xx Dind., xxvi1 Wagner) 
is quoted also in Plato’s Gorgias 484 E, &c., with one or two trifling 
variations. The second line there runs thus, v€uay rd wdciorov nudpas 
rovr@ pépos; which, with avrg instead of rovrg, is also the reading of the 
Problem. The third line is quoted in Alcib. 11 146 A, with xpdrioros. 
In the Problem also, xpdriaros stands for BéArioros. In the two following 
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29 dMoiws S€ Kal é7rel 4 waka TwY HOEwWY Kal Waaa Pp. 42. 
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pages of the Gorgias a good deal more of the same passage has been 
incorporated in Callicles’ speech as prose. Of the attempted restorations 
of this I have given an account in Note A, Appendix to Zvanslation of 
Gorgias, p.134. [On p. 64 the lines here quoted are translated as follows: 
‘Each shines in that, ¢o that end presses forward, Devotes to that the better 
part o the day, Wherein he chances to surpass himself.’} 

§ 29. rav 78ewv] Note on 1 11.4.—dyvears, ‘relaxation’, metaphor from 
unscrewing and thereby relaxing the strings of the lyre, and so lowering 
the tone; and ériracis the opposite: émireiveey and dyévas are hence 
extended to denote ‘intensification’ and ‘relaxation’ in general. See note 
on I 4.12, The undue propensity of people in general to the enjoyment 
of ‘the ridiculous’ is noticed in Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 1128 2 13 (on evrpameXia 
the mean in the use of the yeAotoy), émemodafovras 8€ rou yeAotov, xat ray 
mAeloTey yatpovrey Ty wasdia Kal TH oKoMrew paddoy fH Bei xr.rA. The dis- 
cussion of ro yeAoioy here referred to as existing in the Poetics, and again 
in Rhet. 111 18. 7, where we are told that the ‘kinds’ of it are enumerated, 
cannot possibly mean the passage which we actually find there inc. 5. 2, 
which is a mere definition. The subject was probably treated in the 
second book of the two of which the Poetics originally consisted!; and 
most likely formed part of the treatise on Comedy, which the author 
promises at the commencement of the sixth chapter of the extant work. 
Such are the opinions of Heitz, the latest writer on the question; Verlorene 
Schriften Arist. pp. 87—103. 

On the ‘ludicrous’, see Cicero de Orat. 11 58 seq. de ridiculo; Quint. 
Inst. Orat. v1 3. Demetr. rep) épynveias in the chapter—ep) ray éy rois 
wpaypacs yapirwy, ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 298 seq. Bain, On the Emo- 
tions and Will, pp. 282—285; and Herbert Spencer, Essays &c., 2nd 
Series, Essay 111, The Phystology of Laughter. 

elpjo6e)| This is the first instance in the Rhetoric of the use of this 
most familiar Aristotelian form of expression (a verb in the third person 
of the imperative passive), which in some of his works occurs sometimes 
at the end of nearly every chapter. It expresses the completeness and 
sufficiency of any action or process, that a thing has been completely 
gone through and finished, and that that is sufficient, and no more need 
be said or done about it. Thus elpjo6e, ‘let so much have deen satd upon 
the subject’, means, let it suffice to have said so much, let this be con- 
sidered sufficient, and the subject closed; and let us now ‘have done 
with it’, and go on to something else. It is not peculiar to Aristotle, 
though very much more common in him than in other writers. It occurs 

1 The two lists of the Aristotelian writings differ. Diogenes v. 26 has Ioy- 
rind. a; the Anonymus, ap. Buhle, Vol. I p. 63, réxvns wocyrixys, ’. 
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for instance in Xenophon, Mem. IV 2.19, spas 8¢ elpyoOw pos, ‘be satisfied 
with my saying so much’, let it suffice to have said so much: Plato, Phileb. 
57 C, elpnoOw, ‘let it be said once for all’, and no more about it. Ib. 628, 
pebeicOwv, and Stallbaum’s note on Phaedr. 278 B, srenaiadw, ‘enough of this 
joking’, Ib. 250 C, xexapicOw, Theaet. 197 D, meroujoOw, Euthyd. 278 p, 
weraicOew vpiv, Rep. VIII 553 A, 562 A, IX 588 D, werAdoOo. Thucyd.1 71, 
aipicbe, ‘let this definition suffice’, Ar. Eth. Nic. 1 1 ult. reppoupsdoOe, 
‘let so much suffice by way of preface’; Top..A 8, 103 6 1, and 13, 105 a 21, 
Siwpicbw: et passim. 

This notion of a completed, perfected, concluded, fixed and permanent, 
and sufficient action, belongs to the perfect tense in general, and appears, 
not only in the imperative of the passive, but also in the indicative, perfect 
and future (the paulo post futurum, on which see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 498). 
Of the indicative, instances are, Soph. Trach. 586, peunxdsnras rotpyoy, 
Philoct. 1280, mémavpa:, Eur. Hippol. 1457, xexaprépyras rdud, my powers 
of endurance are exhausted, the play is played out, all my endurance and 
sufferings are over, and this is the end : compare serdvOacx yap, Rhet. 11 8.2; 
Aesch. Eum. 680, and Aesch. S.c. T. 1050, d:areriunras (Paley’s notes on both 
passages), Fragm. Phryx (Fr. Aesch, 263), d&amwedpovpnra Blos. Eur. 
Orest. 1203, and Phoen. 1019, efpyras Aoyos. Plat. Phileb. 62 D, peOeivras. 
Ar. Rhet. 1 14 ult. 11 § ult. cat wep) per» hoBepar xal Gapparéewy efpyra, ‘so 
much for’, where the perf. ind. pass. in summing up at the end of the 
chapter, plainly differs only in form from the ordinary imperative. Zyoia 
Suit. Fuit Ilium. 

Of the paulo post futurum a good instance occurs Theaet. 180 A, in 
the humorous description of the Heraclitean philosophers, ‘and if you 
look for an explanation of the meaning of the meaning of this, érép» 
wemAnbes xawas perovopacpéry, you will be instantly shot with (44 another 
phraselet, pyyarlg) another brand new word coined for the occasion’, i.e. 
you will have been shot already, as it were; almost before you know 
where you are. 

The observation on this use of the tense in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 399, obs. 1, 
is quite inadequate, and not quite correct: Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 500, p.841, 
is somewhat more satisfactory. 


CHAP, XII. 


§ 1. Such are the motives and incentives that stimulate men to in- 
justice and wrong, which have been found to be so many varieties of 
pleasure: we next proceed to examine and classify, for the use of the 
forensic practitioner, the dispositions and characters of wrong-doers and 
of their intended victims, those who are most likely to be exposed to 
wrong. 

First of all, the ‘possibility’ of effecting it must always be taken into 
account by any one who contemplates the perpetration of a wrong: and 
not only the general possibility, as whether so and so is possible to a 
human being (physical or absolute possibility), but a sfecia/ possibility to 
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themselves, xai davrots duvaréy; in other words, the moral possibility, 
when the act is done in such a way or under such circumstances as shall 
render it worth their while; such that the prejudice or injury sustained 
by the action or its consequences shall not outweigh the prospective 
benefit ; an act done in spite of these considerations may be regarded as 
morally ‘impossible’. 

etre Gy (olwvra) Aabew mpdéayres] ‘whether, that is, the intended wrong- 
doers think the crime will never be detected at all; or be detected, but 
remain unpunished; or if it be punished, that the loss or injury so 
sustained will be less than the gain resulting from it to themselves’, 

§ 2. év rois torepov] The subject of ‘general probability and impro- 
bability’ shall be considered hereafter, that is, in 11 19, where the duvaroy 
and ddvvaroy (one of the four xowol rors) are analysed. This is expressed 
by the xowa yap ratra ravrwy téy Acywy of the parenthesis: ‘because they 
are common to all kinds of speeches’, (viz. the three kinds of Rhetoric, 
which is here taken as the basis of their xoworns, elsewhere it is their 
opposition to the ey, see Introd. on rémot, p. 128), ‘therefore they shall be 
considered hereafter’, viz. with the rest in 11 19. We now proceed to the 
subject of the special or moral probability, which affects would-be wrong- 
doers themselves (avroi 8 ofovra: 8uvaroi elvat...), and under the circum- 
stances of any particular case. 

The first class of persons that rely on this kind of possibility, in the 
sense of a possible exemption from punishment if they do wrong, are able 
speakers and men of action-—the one capable of defending themselves 
against attack with their tongues by plausible argument, the other of 
carrying through the business or transaction in the best and completest 
way, So as to secure all possible advantage; and men already practised in 
many forensic contests—and so with acquired experience of the resources 
available for defence against an accuser in a court of justice; and men 
with many friends, having an extensive or influential connexion, or well 
befriended,—these will be well helped; and the wealthy—who can buy off 
an accuser or antagonist, and corrupt the judges. 

§ 3. The possibility of doing wrong with impunity is greatest when 
the parties themselves answer to any of the foregoing descriptions; and 
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if not, (in the next degree), when they have friends, or servants and follow- 
ers, or associates of these kinds; for these circumstances and capacities 
make it possible for them (&:d, the cause, the power is due to these) to do 
the things (this applies specially to the mpaxrsxoi), and to escape either 
detection or punishment. 

§ 4. Again, the possibility is increased, the attempt becomes easier, 
if they are friends either of the objects of the wrong, those whom they 
propose to injure, or of the judges who would have to try the case if 
brought before them: for friends are off their guard (#¢. unguarded), and 
thereby particularly exposed to injury and wrong, and moreover are in- 
clined to come to terms or to be reconciled without ‘prosecuting’ the 
case, or bringing it before a court of justice; and judges are ready to 
oblige their friends, and either let them off altogether, or inflict a very 
slight penalty (so fair and upright were the Athenian dicasts). 

ol...pidos aduAaxrot x.r.A.] This sounds very atrocious, and certainly 
has a highly immoral appearance on the face of it. But we are to 
recollect that the author told us in his apology for Rhetoric in the preface 
that such suggestions are to be regarded only as exemplifications of the 
theory of the art, which argues each side of every question indifferently 
without regard to moral considerations: but in practice, though the 
rhetorician as such can employ immoral arguments, no Aonest rhetorician 
would have recourse to them. Rhetoric does not profess to teach virtue ; 
that must be learned aliunde. This is Aristotle’s view of the matter: the 
Sophists, who, as we are expressly told, identified the study of Rhetoric 
with a general, political education, had no such excuse or justification 
for the immoralities of ¢hejr Rhetoric, which they inculcated without alloy. 

mpookaraAXarrovra] ‘xai mpos, ef practerea. pessime vulgo mpoo- 
xaraddrrovra’. Gaisford. Bekker and Spengel retain the vulgate, to 
which there is no possible objection. karaAAdrreo6as alone, it is true, 
conveys all that is #ecessary to the sense, the reconciliation namely; but 
mpos is very often added to a verb, simple or compound, to express 
‘direction’ to an object, as mpocevreiveswy wAnyas, Dem. c. Mid. 528. 25; 
spooevOuvey, Ar. Pol. vil (v1) 8, 1322 4.9; and particularly with verbs 
that imply conciliation or reconciliation, as spocyepeivy Thuc. I 103, IV 71, 
‘to come over to a side’, rpocdyeaOa, ‘to bring over to one, to conciliate’. 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 22, Gepareias mpocaydyecOar, Thuc. III 43, dwary mpood- 
yerOat Td wAHOOS, II 48, pyre otxrep pyr’ émcecxeig, ois ovde Cya && mpooayer Oat 
(to be won over). mpociecOa et similia. So here the compound verb 
xaradAarreoOa denotes the mutual seft/ement of the disputed points, and 
the additional apes the conciliation, being won over, which attends it. 
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§ 5. Persons likely to escape detection are those whose personal and 
moral or mental character is opposite (this is the ‘opposition’ of ‘con- 
trariety’, the extremes under the same genus, as black and white in 
colour, bitter and sweet in taste, hot and cold in touch or feeling, and 
such like) to that which the charge necessarily implies ; as when a man of 
feeble bodily frame is charged with ‘assault and battery’, or a poor and 
ugly man with adultery. 

The doGewjs charged with alkia was a stock example of the rémos of 
ro elxos in the early rhetorical treatises. This rdros was the staple of 
Corax’s réyvn, Rhet. I! 24. 11; and the case of the ‘weak man’ is quoted 
by Aristotle as one of the examples there used. The application of the 
argument of ‘probability’ to'the treatment of it, shewing how Rhetoric 
rdvayria ovAXoyiferas, is there illustrated. It appears again in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 36 (37). 6, and PL Phaedrus 273 B, as an extract from Tisias’ réyon, 
where the rémos of ro eixos is represented as somewhat differently treated. 
Victorius cites Quint. V 10. 26, speaking of the same mode of inference ; 
the probability namely of the conformity of a man’s actions to his bodily 
condition and ordinary character. These are ‘ personal’ topics of argu- 
ment, argumenta a persona, § 23, inferences from personal conditions, 
qualities, habits, employed to determine the probability of a certain 
action, as proceeding from Asm: one of these is, Aaditus corporis: ducitur 
enim frequenter in argumenium species libidinis, robur petulantiae,; his 
contraria tn diversum—the two cases given by Aristotle. 

o sévns xal 6 aloypos, the definite article marking the genus, ¢Ae mem- 
ber of a certain class. See note on I 7.13 et py) vo mpagoy, p. 130. In 
this and the next topic there is a change from persons to things, which 
are resumed as the objects of analysis in § 32. 

nal rd Aiay ev haven] ‘And things, i.e. acts, that are excessively con- 
spicuous, open to observation and under people’s eyes’. ra ev opOadpois, 
‘things in sight’, gui sautent aux yeux. Polit. VII (VI) 4, 1319 5 18, ddtyor 
pev yap woynpoy Tapoparat, moAd 8 ywopevoy ev dpbadrpois padddy orev. 
Such glaring acts are not guarded against (d@vAaxra here occurs in a dif- 
ferent sense to dd@vAaxro: ito: in § 4: ¢had is ‘unguarded’, from gvAar- 
recOai, the direct Jassive; this is ‘not guarded agains?’, the passive of 
(the middle) @vAarreoOai ri ‘to guard oneself against anything’, comp. 
§§ 6 and 21), no precautions are taken to prevent them, ‘because no one 
would suppose that any one was likely to attempt them’. Supply to com- 
plete the sense ri’ ay rrotyoas avra, Or émiyespyoa avrois. This is a return- 
to the original topic of &@ 8vvayra: mparrew ‘possible actions’. ra Alay év 
dbavep@ are therefore acts which are likely ‘to be carried into effect’—xzo/, 
‘to escape detection’, Aa@yrixa from the preceding clause, which is in 
some sort parenthetical, 
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§ 6. And acts again which are of such a magnitude (ryA:cadra) and 
of such a kind as no one (else) would ever think of doing (supply soc#- 
gee); for these too (like the preceding) are not guarded against, (viz. novel 
and audacious attempts and enterprises which people are unprepared for, 
and which therefore take them by surprise) : for it is only against custom- 
ary offences, just like sicknesses, that people are on their guard; against 
diseases hitherto unknown, (which no one has ever yet had,) no one ever 
takes precautions. dppdornpa, dppworia, dppworety properly denote ‘ want 
of strength’, bodily weakness, and hence any infirmity, such as sickness. 
Hence Thucydides applies it, 111 15, to want of strength of will, or of 
inclination, dppworia rod orparevey; and VII 47, to weakness of mind; the 
mental prostration or despondency which prevailed amongst the Athenian 
troops before Syracuse: and again in VIII 83, to Tissaphernes’ weakness 
of will or inclination, as shewn in his ‘remissness’ or ‘ disinclination’ to 
supply pay to the crews of the Peloponnesian vessels ; which Arnold well 
expresses by ‘he was sick of it’, In Plat. Rep. 11 359 B it represents 
nothing more than the defect or weakness of a faculty. In Xenophon the 
three words usually denote some form of disease or sickness: Demosth. 
Ol. 11 p. 24. 5, dorep yap év rois cdpactw pay, éws per ay éppwpevos 7 Tes, 
ovderw éracOdverat ray Kal éxacta cabpaéy, éwav 8€ dppdcrnua re ocupBy, 
qwayra Kiveirat, Kay piyypa Kav oTpéeupa Kay GAdo Tt Tey UTdpxovray aabpoy Ff, 
any disease or other imperfection and unsoundness of body, including 
fractures, sprains, &c. 

§ 7. xal ols pndels €yOpos § modXoi] is a return to the original construc- 
tion of § 3. Supply ofovra: duvacba: mpdrrew x.r.A. or simply ofovrat 8uva- 
oOa ad«xeiv. And also those (are disposed to do wrong, or think they 
can do it undetected or with impunity) who have no enemy at all ora 
great many: the former think they will escape undetected because there 
is no one (no enemy) to take precautions against them (and their 
attempts); the latter pass undiscovered, because they are not likely (ay) 
to be suspected of assailing people when they are on their guard against 
them (as enemies), d:d 76 p27) Soxeiv &v émiyerpoae ‘because they would not be 
thought (/##. seem) likely to assail’, ‘ because no one would think them 
likely to assail’; and also, if they ave suspected or detected (so Victo- 
rius), (and brought before a court of justice), they have a defence ready 
that they never would have made, were not at all /“4e/y to make, such an 
attempt; that is, that their guilt is Aighly improbable; Corax’s topic of ro 
eixds again. 
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§ 8. And those again who have any means of concealment (either of 
themselves, or of the goods they have stolen,) or any ‘ mode’ (of changing 
it, so that it shall not be recognised, Victorius, or more generally, ‘any 
contrivance or device’) or any place (of refuge for themselves, or for stow- 
ing away the stolen property) or are of an inventive disposition, or habit 
of mind’, (suggestive of rpora: in the second sense, and pnyavat). 

Victorius confines the whole of this topic to the one crime of robbery, 
de furibus ac latronibus ; and interprets xpuynis gui possunt quae sustulerint 
nullo negotto occulere,; tpomos guibus modus viague facilis est tlla immu- 
tandi, Quod aut figuram aut colorem variare possint, aut artificio dent- 
gue suo aliguo modo facere ne ipsa agnoscantur. { should prefer giving 
it the wider sense of contrivances, devices of all kinds, tricks, artifices, 
any ‘ways’ or ‘modes’ of getting out of a scrape, and escaping the con- 
sequences of a criminal act. In Plat. Phileb. 164, it has a nearly similar 
sense, €i ris rpomos gore nal pnyavy. Lastly, confining diadeors to the same 
subject, he translates it vendere, as we say to dispose of a thing; adding, 
duabeaw enim hic alienationem valere arbitror, and quoting, in support of 
the interpretation, Plut. Solon, p. 91 E, roy 8€ yevoudvoy diabeow mpos £e- 
vous éAaiov povoy fSaxev’ GAAa Be éfayew éxodAvoey. Demosth. Olynth. I, 
p. 22, otf do’ Gy ropicwow ovrws drws dv Suvwvra rair’ exovres diabecOas. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 42, ra pév Grrov xpy didbeOa ra 8 drober elaayayerOat, (the 
word in this sense implies ‘distribution’, and so, ‘ disposing or setting out 
for sale’ Similarly ib. § 9, rots ovouacww ed 3:abecOa ‘to set out, or forth, 
in words’; and several of the best authors use it of ‘disposing of’ a 
variety of different things, property, one’s own person, a daughter, goods 
for sale). 

It seems to me preferable to extend the meaning, as in the other cases, 
beyond the mere ‘ disposal’ of stolen goods, to any disposition or habit of 
mind, which is at all events the usual meaning of d:a@eors. And there 1s 
this further reason for rejecting Victorius’ limitation of the topic, that if 
it is adopted no difference whatsoever is left between xpvyis and romros 
here and afterwards in §§ 33, 34. 

kal ols, day yévnras (nia «.r.4.] And those who, if they don’t escape 
detection, have the means of getting rid of (/##. pushing off) the trial alto- 
gether, or postponing it, or of bribing the judges. And those who, if 
a penalty be actually imposed have the means of getting rid of the pay- 
ment of it, or postponing it for a long time, or who from poverty have 
nothing to lose: (in the last clause the relative ois, which is convertible 
with ef rts, must be supposed to take that form when joined with ¢£e:). 

§ 9. Another class of cases in whieh men are disposed to do wrong, 
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and think wrong deeds possible, is where the profit likely to accrue is 
evident, or certain (patent to all, free from all doubt or obscurity), or 
great, or immediate; and the penalties to which they are liable small, 
or obscure and uncertain (not such as to attract attention, and so deter 
from the intended wrong; guae obscurae admodum et caecae sunt ut 
perspici nequeané: Victorius), or remote. 

Or again, where no possible punishment is equal to the prospective 
benefit; as is supposed (8oxei) to be the case with absolute sovereignty or 
tyranny. On rvpavvis, and the distinction between it and povapyia, see 
note on I 8.4 and 5, p. 155. 

§ 10. ‘And cases in which the offence, and the profit or result of it, is 
a substantial, solid gain, and the penalty mere disgrace’—Ayppara refers 
perhaps to pecuniary gain (/ucrum). 

‘And the reverse; where the (legal) crime tends to any kind of praise 
(is directed to, as its meed or reward; i.e. where what is a crime in one 
point of view, is likely to meet with fraise in another), as, for instance, if 
the crime was accompanied by vengeance for father or mother, as it was 
in Zeno’s case; whilst the penalties are all directed against a man’s purse 
or person, as fine, imprisonment, banishment, or anything else of the 
same kind (not affecting his character or reputation): for both circum- 
stances and both dispositions may be motives to wrong acts, only not 
in the same persons and the same characters’. 

Men of different characters are influenced by different motives in the 
commission of crime. Some care more for honour and glory and reputa- 
tion than for their money and personal ease and comfort, and these, like 
Zeno, will be ready to commit what may be construed as a crime and 
render them liable to punishment, provided it be attended with some- 
thing which leads to praise: the others, who value their personal well- 
being more than their good name, will be induced rather to do wrong acts 
which lead to substantial gain, and affect only their reputation. The one 
are virtuous, though they err; the others, sordid, mean, and vicious. 

Of Zeno’s case, here referred to, nothing is known, and we are reduced 
to conjecture. Of the two best known of this name, Zeno of Citium, the 
founder of the Stoic sect, whose death is placed in B.C. 263 (Clint. Fasé, 
Hell.), would, if alive, have been too young when Aristotle wrote the 
Rhetoric to have attracted public attention: it is just possible that the 
other, Zeno the logician, of Elea, Parmenides’ follower, may be the person 


a) 
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here meant. Of this Zeno we learn from Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Diodorus (see the reff. in Brandis’ Art. in Smith's Dict. Biogr.) that 
he joined in an attempt to rid his native country of her tyrant: and if the 
attempt was successful (of which we are not informed) and the tyrant 
slain, Zeno may Josstbly have mixed personal considerations with his 
public and patriotic motives, just as Harmodius and Aristogeiton did, as 
Aristotle tells us in the Politics (vit (v) 10), in their attack upon the 
Athenian tyrant. Only it seems unlikely that if this were the true ex- 
planation of the allusion that Aristotle would have spoken of tyrannicide 
as an ddixnpa, a ‘wrong’, either legal or moral: and besides this, the act 
itself, as well as the attendant circumstance, would have been regarded as 
praiseworthy. 

wAnv] ‘only’, an exception or reservation ; see note on I 1.14, p. 26. 

§ 11. ‘And those who have often in previous attempts escaped either 
detection or punishment. And, on the other hand, those who have often 
failed in their attempts’ (the opposite to the last); ‘because there is a class 
of people who in such matters as these, as well as in actual fighting, are 
inclined (have a disposition) to renew the fight’. ofos for olov is due to 
Victorius t# addendis. Victorius quotes in illustration of this pugnacious 
character, Problem XVIII 2, de Sophistis, nat yap vixavres 8a TO yaipew 
mpoyovras paddoyv épifew’ cal rrapevos ds dvapayouperos. 

§ 12. xal ols] is no doubt masc., as it is through the whole series of 
these topics, and in accordance with of yap dxpareis rowovro: that follows. 
Otherwise it would be more naturally and conveniently translated in this 
and the following section as neuter, ‘in all cases where’,... 

‘And all those who have the pleasure (consequent on their action) 
immediately, and the pain comes afterwards; or the profit at once and 
the penalty later: because this suits the character of the dxpareis who are 
devoid of self-control, and this vice extends (beyond mere pleasure) to 
every object of man’s aims and aspirations’, to profit as well as pleasure. 
And therefore wherever there is immediate pleasure or profit, and only 
subsequent pain or loss, the dxpareis whose character is to be tempted by 
present pleasure and profit, though at the expense of future pain and loss, 
are naturally in all such cases prone to wrong-doing. What is here said 
of axparns and axpagia is confirmed by Eth. Nic, VII 2, ult. érs dxpareis 
Adyowras xal Gupov xal rips cal xép8ous, though, as the Aé¢yovra: shews, 
this is only a popular way of speaking (and therefore suited to Rhetoric): 
and in VII 6, 1147 4 31, seq. we are told that these are not dros dxpareis, 
dxpagia proper being epi rds caparixds droXavcets, limited to the same 
class of objects as dxodagla; and o rdép re nddwv dicixay ras VrepBoAds xal 
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§ 13. ‘And also the opposite characters to these are equally prone to 
wrong-doing in cases where the pain or loss is for the moment (#8), and 
the pleasure and profit ater and more lasting: for this is the character of 
the ¢yxpareis, those that have acquired the habit of self-control, and of the 
wiser sort (men of more practical wisdom, @pevnois), who pursue them in 
this order’. 

§ 14. ‘And those whose actions may possibly be thought to be due 
to chance, or to necessity, or to nature, or to habit, and who in general 
may be thought to have been guilty of error rather than of crime’. There 
is a variation here in the classification of these impelling causes of action 
from that laid down in c. 10.7, 8, which is singular even in a rhetorical 
treatise, considering that they stand so near together. In the former 
there are three (of the seven) which are independent of ourselves and our 
own will, (t) réyn, and dvayxn subdivided into (2) Bia and (3) duets. eos in 
the other list is classed with the voluntary sources of action, where we are 
ourselves the causes of them. Here é@os is referred to the other class, 
doubtless because habit when confirmed becomes a ‘second nature’, and 
action from habit is so far involuntary. Rhet. 1 11.3, and de Memoria, 
C. 2, vars 48n To €Oos. 

dpuapreiy and adixeww] refers to the well-known threefold gradation of 
wrong or criminality, (1) arvynpua, accidental injury, (2) dudprna, a mistake 
or error arising from ignorance of the circumstances of the case (Eth. N. 
111 2), and (3) d&cxia, in which the mpoaipeois, the deliberate purpose, 
enters and constitutes an z#éentional wrong or crime, malice prepense. In 
Eth. Nic. v 10, a fourth degree is added, adixnya, distinguished from détkia 
in this, that though the act is voluntary and intentional at the moment, 
the intention is not preconceived and deliberate, the malice is not pre- 
pense; it is without mpoalpeots, deléberate purpose ; as an injury or death 
inflicted in a sudden fit of passion. 

§ 15. ‘And those that have the prospect of, anticipate, a merciful con- 
struction being put on their act by the judges’, On émeixesa, see I 13.13, 
and Introd. on that passage, pp. 190—193. Itis thus defined in Eth. Nic. 
V 14, 1137 6 12, Sixaioy per, ov TO Kata vopoy 8€, GAX’ éxavepbapa vouipnou 
&xaiov, a rectification, ‘supply of the deficiencies, of the strict letter of the 
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law, legal justice, 9 dAXeiwe: 8: rd xabddov, Ib. V 27, 6 py dxpBodixatos emt 
TO xeipoy, GAd’ ddarrwrixds, 1138.1. Soph. Oed. Col. 1127 (Oedipus), éwet 
ro y evaeBei povois wap viv eSpor dvOparwy ¢yod Kal rovmuexés, milde 
gesinnung, humanitat, gegeniiber starrem recht, Schneidewin ad loc. 
Soph. Fragm. Inc. 699 (709, Dind.) 8alpova, 8s ovre rdmcecxés ovre rij» xapey 
older, porny 8 gorep£e riy dwhas Sicny. 

‘Any deficiency which a man feels may incline him to commit wrong 
—for the purpose of supplying it. Such deficiency is of two kinds ; either 
deficiency in what is necessary, as poverty, or in some excess, as wealth’. 
Rich men often feel a craving for something over and above their wealth, 
something superfluous, as power, honour, license. Thuc. III 45. 4 reads 
like a commentary on this topic, dAX’ | péy wevia avdyxy 1)» ToApay srapéxov- 
oa, 4 8 dfovcia UBpet ri» sAcovefiay cai hpornpart ‘ great resources and the 
consequent license breed the grasping spirit (their natural progeny, rj) 
by insolence and pride’. Comp. also Pol. 11 7, quoted in § 17. 

§ 16. ‘And those in excessively high and in excessively low repute, 
the one as altogether unlikely, the other as no more likely than before, to 
incur the imputation of crime’. The first rely upon their character, either 
for the success of their attempt, which will put their victims off their 
guard, or for impunity by escaping suspicion; the second, having no 
character to lose, are emboldened by this to make new attempts, by 
which they may gain and cannot lose, because they cannot be in a worse 
position in the eyes of the world than they are already. 

§ 17. ‘Such are the dispositions which lead men to attempt wrong’. 
We now turn to the characters and dispositions, qualities and circum- 
stances which most expose men to wrong ; these are as follows : 

§ 18. ‘First, people that have what we want, either in respect of 
necessity or excess (superfluity), or of sensual enjoyment, whether remote 
or near; for the acquisition of the one is speedy, the vengeance of the 
other tardy: as when we Greeks spoil the Carthaginians’, ‘We Greeks’ 
are pirates. Comp. Pol. 11 7, 1267 2 2, od povoy 8 of dvOpwma da rdvey- 
xaia ddixovow,...dd\Ad Kai Gros xalpwor xai pr) émcOvpocs (this is the craving 
after superfluities out of mere wantonness of appetite)...ov roivuy di: raurny 
povoy, d\Ad xal dy dmOupoiey va xalpeoos rais dvev AvTdy WBovais. ri ovy 
dxos rev rpsey rovrev; «.r.A. The difference of the two last of these lies 
in this, that the one is the desire caused by the painful gap to supply the 
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deficiency ; the other is a desire of pleasures which have no such painful 
craving attendant upon them, such are the pleasures of taste, learning, 
knowledge, and, in general, intellectual pleasures. The cure recommended 
for this vicious desire is philosophy, which may be obtained from within 
and & avrov, without any extraneous aid. It seems therefore that this 
division does not exactly coincide with that of the Rhetoric, though there 
is a strong resemblance between them. 

§ 19. ‘And those who are not inclined to caution or precaution, but 
are of a confiding temper; for they are all easy to take by surprise’ (Aa- 
Ociy, dst, it is easy for the wrong-doer to escape their notice in attacking 
them). 

And the careless (indolent, easy-tempered); because the prosecution 
of an offence belongs to (the opposite character) the careful, anxious 
attentive. 

So Leech, in Punch, Aug. 2,1862. Jnfuriate Captasn. ‘You scoundrel, 
I'll have you up as sure as you are born’. Cadman. ‘What, summons 
me! Oh no, you won't, my Lord. You’ never take the trouble’. (£2%¢ 
Cabman with 35. 6@. over his fare.) 

And the sensitive, timid, retiring, shamefaced; because they are not 
‘combative’, inclined to contest the point, to stand out, in the matter of 
gain. alayuvros, II 6. 27, 12. 10, it is characteristic of young men: 
whereas Eth. Nic. IV 15, 1128 5 20, mpeoBurepoy ovdeis dy draweocer Sts 
aloxuvrAcs. Plat. Charm. 158 C, Legg. 11 665 E, aloxuvrndas gdovres. 
Vict. cites Aristoph. Equit. 264, xal oxomeis ye ray woksrey Goris éorly dy- 
vORGY, MAovatos Kai 4?) 1rownpds Kal Tpéuoy Ta wpaypara. 

§ 20. ‘And those who have been wronged by many and yet never 
prosecuted, or taken vengeance on, the aggressors, these being what the 
proverb calls Mysians' spoil’, that is, an easy prey. Muoop Acia aicttur de 
possesstone quae défensore caret et obnoxia est direptori cusvis, Dissen ad 
Dem. de Corona, § 72; of anything that may be plundered with impunity, 
Liddell and Scott, Zex.,; von allem durchaus preisgegebenen, Rost u. 
Palm, Z. Harpocration and Suidas, s. vv., both explain the origin of the 
proverb to be the defenceless state of Mysia during the absence of their 
king Telephus, the famous beggar-hero of Euripides, and Horace’s type 
of a pauper. See also Stallbaum’s note on Gorgias 521 B, who quotes 
Olympiodorus (on the passage of Plato), 4 wapotpia avry éx rou Tyrdgov 
carly Evpiwidou, dxei yap xr.A. Whatever may be the origin of this pro- 
verb, it certainly was not derived from Euripides’ play: for Harpocration 
expressly says that it is to be found in Strattis (the Comic poet) and 
Simonides éy ldyBos. This last is probably Simonides of Amorgos, a 
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very early writer; but if it be the other Simonides, of Ceos, it is equally 
impossible that he could have derived it from Euripides, since he died 
when Euripides was a child. 

The above explanations seem to be founded upon the Aelpless condi- 
tion of the Mysian people under some special circumstances which 
deprived them of their ordinary means of self-defence. I should rather 
suppose that the proverb implies an imputation upon their #ational cha- 
racter, because another proverbial expression, at least as common as this, 
represents the Mysians, as sharing with the Carians, the reputation of 
being the vilest and most contemptible of mankind; the property of such 
mean and cowardly wretches would naturally be am casy prey to any one 
who chose to take it. This imputation of cowardice or weakness is 
directly conveyed by Aristotle in the passage before us. This brings the 
two proverbs together as the expression of the same features of national 
character. This will furnish a sufficient explanation of Gorg. 521 B, e2 
oot Muaoy ye 7dtov xaXeivy, and we need not have recourse with Stallbaum 
and Heindorf (ad loc. § 162) to the Mucay» Aefay to interpret it. This 
proverbial contempt for the Mysian character appears in Rhes. 251, Pl. 
Theaet. 209 (Schol. in Heindorf and Stallbaum), Magnes, (Com.) Fr. 
Poastriae (in Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr. 11 11), Philemon, Sicel. fr. 3 
(Meineke u. s. IV 25), Menand. Androg. VII (Schol. Gorg. u. s., and Mein. Iv 
86), and Menand. Fr. Inc. 481 (Mein. Iv 327), all in the words Mvaap 6 écya- 
ros, ‘the last and lowest—even of the Mysians’, worthlessness can go no 
further. Cic. pro Flacco, 27. 65, guid tn Graeco sermone tam tritum et 
celebratum est, quam si quis despicatui ducitur, ut ‘Mysorum ultimus’ 
esse dicatur, Ib. 2. 3; 40. 100; Orat. VIII 27, guonam igitur modo audt- 
retur Mysus aut Phryx Athenis, quum etiam Demosthenes, &¢. ad Quint. 
Fratr. 11.6 hominis ne Graect quidem, at Mystt aut Phrygit potius, 
(Erasm. Adag. Mysorum postremus, p. 354.) The other form of the pro- 
verb occurs in Dem. de Cor. p. 248, § 72, r}v Muody delay xadoupérny, in 
Strattis, Medea, (fr. Harpocr.) Mein. 11 776. (Erasm. Adag. Alysorum 
pracda, p. 1774.) 

§ 21. xai ods pySeramore Kal ovs moAAas]} SC. 78iyxaos. Both those 
who have never yet been injured and those who have been often injured 
(by the proposed wrong-doer) are proper objects of wrong: both of them 
are likely to be unprepared or taken off their guard (see on d@vAaxra, § 5, 
supra), the one because they feel secure and are careless from igno- 
rance of all injurious treatment, and the others because they have already 
had so much of it that they think they must now be exempt from it for 
the future ; that fortune or the Gods must be tired of persecuting them. 

ol pév os ovderore, of 8 as ove dy és] sc. ddtxovpevor. The participle 
will suit both constructions. Soph, Oed. Col. 965, ray’ dy rs pnviovow els 
yévos wadas expressing ‘likelihood’, and convertible with of ray’ dy va 
pnviocey, (Hermann ad loc. 969.) Matth., Gr. Gr. § 599 C, quotes this pas- 
sage as an illustration of dy with a participle signifying ‘mere possibility 
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or probability, a conjecture or a modest indefiniteness’, distinguishing 
this from the general case which is exemplified in § 598 6. There is no 
ground for this distinction ; the particle in both alike has its usual condi- 
tional signification; and the likelihood or probability and the rest is only 
one of the conditions under which the act is conceived. Here it ex- 
presses the opinion or expectation (#s) that they would be no longer 
likely to be exposed, or under such conditions or circumstances as would 
expose them, to wrong. 

§ 22. And those that have already been the subjects of hostile 
charges, suspicion, calumny (all included in da8dAAew, ‘to set one man 
at variance with, or against, another’), and such as are especially exposed 
or liable to it (easily calumniated, &c.); for such as these have neither 
the will (to prosecute) from fear of the judges (who are prejudiced against 
them), nor are they able to persuade (the judges, for the same reason, if 
they brought this case before a court of law): and to this class belong all 
that are hated and envied. 

Pbovodpevr] On the irregular passive, see Appendix B (at the end 
of this Book). 

§ 23. «at (adcxotvos rovrous) mpos obs €xoves mpédacw] ‘and those again 
are liable to injury against whom there is (/#4. others have) any available 
pretext’ (real or supposed for attacking, or doing them wrong) ‘of injury 
received or threatened by their ancestors or themselves or their friends 
against themselves or their forefathers, or those whom they care for, 
(are interested in); because, as the proverb has it, villany only wants a 
pretext’. 

For pedAncavrey Brandis’ Anxonymus (ap. Schneidewin’s Phzlologus, 
IV, I, p. 44) read peNernoayrwy; no great improvement. 

péAXew, to be about to do, hence of something zmfending or threat- 
ening, Plat. Theaet. 148 E, of the intention; see Stallbaum’s note; of a 
threatening attitude or posture, peAAnots. Thuc. 1 69, ov rq duvape: ria 
GANG ry pedAAToE Guvvdopevot, and IV 126, Brasidas (of the shreatening 
demonstrations of the barbarians before the battle), ovros 38€ ry» péAAnow 
pév xovcr Trois dreipas PoSepay. 

The proverb ‘any pretext will serve a knave’ is thus expressed by 
Menander, Thettale, Fr. 1. (Meineke IV 133), pexpa ye mpodacis dors row 
ampata xaxos, ap. Stob. Flor. 1v 40. To the same effect, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 
1180, éwel Bpaxeias rpopacews évdei povov, ep’ 7 a” dyad xal maides ai Aehecp- 
pevas deLopueba debw av oe SéEarba xpedv. 

Victorius refers to a story of Agathocles tyrant of Sicily, in Plutarch, 
as an illustration of this topic. It is told (in the d sera numinis vin- 
dicta 557 B) of the Corcyreans, ’AyaOoxAjs 8¢ 6 Zupaxocioy ripavyvos cal 
aby yédors xAevalww Keprupaious épwravras, dia ri rop8oin THY vigov aura», 
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ore, m) Ala, elsrev, of warépes Upay umeddfavro roy Odvocéa’ and then of the 
people of Ithaca, xai ray "I6axnoiwy opoiws éyxadovvyrey ore mpoBara Aap- 
Bavavow avray of orparimrat, 6 8¢ vperepos, pn, Baorreds AOay mpos npas 
cat Tov rouseva mpocetervpAwcey. And the last is repeated, Apophth. 
176 F. 

§ 24. ‘And friends as well as enemies; the former from the ease, the 
latter from the pleasure, of the undertaking and its success’, Theognis 
1219, €xOpo» pév xareroy xal dvopevet éLanarjcat, Kipve’ ditoy 3 Pile 
pddioy éfararay. Lysias, xar’ "Avdoxidouv § 7, p. 103 ult. (of Andocides), ds 
réxyny ravrny exer, rovs pev éxOpovs pndev moreiy xaxov, rovs 8€ didovs ors dy 
Svvnra xaxcy. Victorius. 

‘And the friendless. And those who have xo skill and practice in 
speaking or action (business)’ ; (the opposite of them, of eisrety durdpevor xat 
of spaxrixol, are opposite also in disposition; they are of those that are 
inclined to do wrong, § 2); ‘for these either make no attempt at all to 
prosecute, or if they do make the attempt, soon come to an agreement, or 
if they do carry on the prosecution, produce no effect (bring it to no con- 
clusion, make nothing of it)’. These are the dmpaypoves, the ordinary 
victims of the Cleons, and public informers, the cvxogavyrat, and all other 
troublesome and mischievous people, who, like fever-fits or nightmares, 
Tous warépas tT Hyxov vicrwp Kal rovs wammous drémvyoy, Karaxdwopevol tr 
ém rais xolras éml roiowy ampaypoow vue ayrepocias Kal spooxAjces Kai 
paprupias ovvexoddoy (Arist. Vesp. 1039), and, xd» rev’ avray yogs (Cleon) 
Gmpaypov’ Gryra Kal xexnvora xarayaydy é€x yeppovncov dKtadaBey ryxipicas... 
nal oxomreis ye Toy TokiTay CoTis doTlvy GuvoKey, MAOVOIOS Kal p42) WorNnpos Kal 
Tpépov Ta mpaypara, Equit. 261. On the impossibility of leading a quiet 
life at Athens, see Criton’s case in Xen. Mem. 11 9. 1, ol8a 8€ wore avroy xai 
Kpirevos dxovcayra as xaderov 6 Bios ’AOnygaw ein aydpi Bovroperp ra 
davrov xparrey. viv yap, én, épé reves els dixas dyovaw, ovx Gre ddixodvras 
Un’ duov, GAN’ Srs vopifovarw ydiov dv pe dpyvptov redXéoa fh mpaypara eye. 
It ends by Criton’s taking one of these ‘sycophants’ into his own service, 
like a dog, as he describes him, to keep off these wolves from his 
flocks. 

§ 25. And those to whom it is unprofitable to waste their time in 
waiting for the trial or payment of the fine or penalty, such as strangers 
and farmers (who live in the country, and are so completely occupied in 
the cultivation of their land, that they cannot afford to waste time in 
attending the law-courts in the city); such as these are inclined to settle 
their differences on easy terms (d:aAverOa, to dissolve, break off, put an 
end to, and so make up, a quarrel), and readily leave off (drop) the prose- 
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cution. ‘Strangers’, who are merely passing through Athens, and in- 
cessantly occupied either with business or sight-seeing, have of course no 
time to spare in dancing attendance at the law-courts; and ‘farmers’, 
‘cultivators of their own land’, just as little, for the reason already men- 
tioned. These avrovpyol, ‘independent cultivators’, constitute the djpos 
yeopyixos, and are the best sort of democratical population, Pol. v11 (v1) 4, 
init. BéArioros Sppos 6 yewpyixes dorev, a statement often repeated. One 
of the reasons for this is, 1318 @ 12, da pév ydp ro wodAny ovclay eye 
doxodos, bore 1) woAAdas éxxAnow{ew, and the same would prevent them 
from waiting at the courts of law. This is confirmed by Eurip. Orest. 919, 
Odcydxis doru kayopas xpaivey xuxdov, avroupyos, olmep Kal povos ow {ouct yijy. 
To the same effect, Pol. v1 (Iv) 6, sub init., the yeopyoil, €xovow épyafopevor 
iv, od Buvavrat 8¢ oxokafew. Comp. Eur. Suppl. 420, yarcvos & dxjp revs 
...pyeov Uno ovx dy duvatro mpos ra xoiv’ dmroB\éreyv. The praises of 
agriculture and agriculturists are sung by Xenophon, Oecon. v1 §§ 8, 9, 10, 
XV 9, and elsewhere. In Rhet, II 4.9, the avrovpyo{ are distinguished 
from the yeopyrxoi, the latter being confined to farmers and agricultural 
labourers, avrouvpyoi being extended to all that work with their own hands. 
See Thuc. 1 141.3, and Arnold’s note. Thucydides does not observe 
Aristotle’s distinction, the avrovpyoi here are yewpyoi in the next chapter. 

§ 26. And those who have committed either many wrongs themselves, 
or wrongs of the same kind as they are now suffering: for it seems almost 
no injustice at all, when a man has the same wrong inflicted on him as be 
himself was in the habit of inflicting (upon others); an assault, for in- 
stance, committed on a man who is habitually guilty of wanton insolence 
or outrage. 

alkia and vSps are thus legally distinguished. alkxia is personal 
violence, a blow, or an assault, els ro capa alkif{erOas mAnyais, Pol. VIII 
(v) 10, 1311 5 24, and is the subject of a 8ixy or private action between 
citizen and citizen. dpes is threefold, (1) 30° aloxpoupyias, (2) dad mArya 
(this is further defined pera rpomAaxcopod, which distinguishes it from alxia), 
d:a Adywr; that is,a violation of the feeling of personal dignity and sense of 
honour, humiliating, degrading, scornful, wanton, language or acts; the 
mental injury constituting a great part of the offence. This appears in 
Aristotle’s definition of it, Rhet. 11 2.5, rd ASAdwrrew xal Aumeiv ef’ ols 
aloxum éori rq nacxorrt, py iva re -yévnrus adr@ (not for any profit to him- 
self) dAX’ Srrws 7069 (out of mere wantonness and pleasure in the insult 
itself). So that dSpis is a mixture of intentional insult and wantonness or 
‘wanton insult’. To the same effect is the observation in I 13. 10, that it 
gpoconpaiver TH» mpoaipecw, ‘implies deliberate intention’. This then is the 
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ground of the distmction between alxia and Ufpis, and the reason for the 
latter being made the object of a ypagy, or public prosecution, the honour 
of the state being considered as compromised in the insult to one of its 
members, See further on this subject, Meier und Schémann Der A ttische 
Process, p. 319 seq. 

Hippodamus, the legislator of Miletus, who drew the plans and laid 
out the Piraeus, and was the architect of Thurii on its foundation, and of 
Rhodes, divided crimes into three kinds, as we learn from Pol. 11 8, 1267 4 
38. wept dy yap al Bixat yivovra, tpia rai’ elva: rov dpiOudy, UBpiv, BAGBn», 
Oavaroy, i.e. (1) crimes by which the feelings are wounded and the sense 
of personal dignity wantonly outraged, (2) those which involve loss or 
damage to person or property, and (3) murder and homicide. 

§ 27. And (in the way of retaliation) those who have either already 
done, or have intended, or are intending, or will certainly do, us mischief : 
because this retaliation or compensation carries with it (€éye:) not only 
pleasure (sensual or intellectual, chiefly the latter in this case) but also (a 
sense of) right (the szora/ object of conduct), and so it seems bordering 
upon almost no wrong at all. ‘ Retaliation’ or ‘compensation’ is right 
upon principles of justice, ro dixaoy; of which the ‘reciprocal’ or ‘retali- 
atory’is one of the three kinds, Eth. Nic. v c.5, arising from the sub- 
division of the original two, d:avennrixy, ‘distributive’, and dopOwrixy, 
‘corrective’; the latter having two divisions, (1) rectification of, or com- 
pensation for, frauds and crimes, &iopOwrixn proper, and (2) ré dvrirerovOes 
(c. 8) the justice that regulates exchanges and commercial transactions. 

The difference between this topic and that of § 23, xal spos ots éyovce 
—xnooyra is, according to Victorius, that the motive or occasion of the 
‘wrong in either case is not the same. In the one the wrong-doer seeks 
a pretence or pretext for injuring his neighbour, in the other the occasion 
comes unsought; the wrong would not have been done had it not been 
provoked by previous injury. 

§ 28. xai ols xaprotvra] and those by whom, i.e. by whose injury, 
they will oblige either their friends, or those whom they admire and 
respect, or love, or their masters (any one who has power over them) or 
those by whose opinions or authority they direct their life and conduct. 

mpos ovs (dow) in reference to whom they live, who are their guides 
and authorities in life and action: or, on whom they depend, to whom 
they look for support or subsistence; as a ‘dependant’ does. To which 
is opposed in I 9. 27, eAevOepou ro py mpos dAdow (pv, ‘independence’, 
avrapxeia, where you don’t look to any one else but yourself. See the note 
there, p. 173. 
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nai mpos ovs] ‘those, in reference to whom’, that is in our relations (or 
dealings) with whom, it is possible (we may expect) to meet with indul- 
gence or merciful consideration.’ On émeixesa, see Introd. p. 190—93. 

Victorius, followed by Vater, would connect this clause immediately 
with the preceding, swpos ote (wow avroi, cal mpos ovs «7.X. in order to 
avoid a supposed repetition of a former topic, § 14, xal ofs Gy rou émtecxovs 
rvxeiy. Vater, who supplies this explanation, forgets that the two topics. 
are differently applied ; in § 14 the exfectation of indulgent consideration 
is assigned as a motive of action in the agent; in this section it is a as- 
Position in the patient which subjects him to wrong: though it is true 
that the feeling or tendency itself resides in both cases in the same 
person, Besides this, the union of these two seems to be an improper 
conjunction of two heterogeneous dispositions, a sort of moral fedypa; 
taking a man for the guide of your life or depending upon him, and rely- 
ing upon his merciful consideration, are not closely enough connected to 
warrant their being classed together. I have therefore retained Bekker’s 
punctuation, which makes them separate topics. 

§ 29. And if we have had cause of complaint against any one, or a 
previous difference with him, (we do to him) as Callippus did in the affair 
of Dion; for things of that kind (a wrong deed done under such circum- 
Stances) appear fo us (personally and at that time, not always or in 
general,) to border upon, bear a close resemblance to, acts altogether 
innocent. 

mpodtaxexwpynxores] Si:ayewpeiv is used here as the neuter of Sayepifer,. 
to separate. In this sense it is almost a dwaf Aeyopevoyv. No authority 
for this use of the word is given by Stephens or any other Lexicon earlier 
than Arrian. It represents morally and metaphorically a ‘split’, or 
‘separation’, ‘ parting asunder’ of intercourse and interests between two 
friends. 

éwoles] The tmferfect here seems unmeaning, as the act is only one. 
Spengel, in his Edition, 1867, has adopted without remark éroince from 
Mss Q, Y», Z>. 

KaAdumros...ra rept Aiwva] Plutarch. Vit. Dion. 1 982, de Sera Numinis 
Vindicta c. 16. The story is thus told by Victorius. Callippus was an 
Athenian, friend and companion of Dion during his stay at Athens, and 
the partner of his expedition to Sicily for the liberation of his native 
country. By his conduct and services he had ingratiated himself with 
Dion’s mercenaries, whom he incited to murder their general, and 
thereby made himself master of Syracuse. Before this, he had spread 
calumnious reports about Dion and excited the citizens against him. 
Dion being informed of this took no precautions for his own safety; 
partly in scorn of the attempt, and partly because he was unwilling to 
preserve his own power and life at the expense of the destruction of his 
friends: the scheme accordingly took effect, and Dion was shortly after 
put to death. Aristotle says upon this that Callippus justified the act by 
arguing that as Dion had now knowledge of his designs, and his own life 
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was in danger, this anticipation of the other, was a mere measure of pre- 
caution or retaliation, and no crime at all. This suspicion of Callippus is 
the ground of his comp/aint and the occasion of the previous difference, 
or sundering of their apparent friendship. {Arnold Schaefer, Demo- 
sthenes und seine Zeit, WI 2. p. 159, 160.] 

§ 30. «al rovs Un’ ddNwv péAdovras (adcxeioOa), Gy pi) avrod (ddincow 
avrovs)} Another motive in the aggressor to commit a wrong, another 
circumstance which renders its intended object especially liable to it, arises, 
when the victim is in such a position that the wrong w#// be done by 
somebody else (um d\Awyv) if we don’t do it ourselves, or take the initia- 
tive—this seems to us a justification of the act of aggression which in 
other circumstances would be a gross wrong—and the necessity of imme- 
diate action allows no time for deliberation. That this is a sort of justi- 
fication of such an act appears in the conduct attributed to A2nesidemus 
towards Gelo: the latter(tyrant of Syracuse) had anticipated him(the tyrant 
of Leontini) in reducing and enslaving some state that was neighbour of 
both: Aenesidemus sends a present to Gelo of eggs, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
the ordinary prize of the game of corraBos, as a prize, in acknowledgment of 
his superior foresight, quickness and dexterity, shewn in his ‘anticipa- 
tion’ of himself, dr: épOacev, admitting at the same time that he had had 
an eye to it himself. This shows that Aenesidemus thought it ‘hardly a 
crime’, éyyis rou py adi«eiy, a justifiable act; and also illustrates the 
extreme liability to aggression and wrong involved in the position of this 
‘neighbouring state’, which would have been wronged in any case by 
some one else, um’ GAAwy péAdovras, at any rate, even if Gelo (who here 
represents the avroi, the man who takes the initiative) had not done it 
himself. 

As Casaubon has observed, there is some object understood after d»- 
&pamokicapérp. The simple rwas or rwa mode», will answer the purpose. 
Nothing more is known about the circumstances of the case. 

The person here called Alveoi8npos, in Herod. Alyaidnuos, and in 
Pindar Alvyaidapos, is mentioned twice in Herodotus, vi1 154 as the son 
of one Patdicus, and a member of the body-guard of Hippocrates, tyrant 
of Gela, and in c. 165, as the father of Thero, sovereign (povsapyos) of 
Agrigentum, to whom Pindar’s second Olympian Ode is dedicated. In 
Pindar his name occurs three times, but only as the father of Thero, OL 
11 46, I11.9, and of him and Xenocrates, Isthm. 11 41. To reconcile He- 
rodotus’ statement about him with that of Aristotle here, we may perhaps 
suppose that Aenesidemus had made himself master of Agrigentum, on 
the throne of which he was succeeded by his son Thero, before the 
period to which this story belongs. Aristotle’s narrative certainly repre- 
sents him as a sovereign prince, and not as a mere mercenary in ano- 
ther’s service. Victorius, followed by Schrader, calls him ‘tyrant of 
Leontini’, but gives no authority. 
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xorraBia] On the game of xorraBos, the modes of playing it, and its 
varieties, see Becker, Charicles, on the Greek Games, Excursus Il! to Sc. VI, 
p. 349. Our information upon the subject is principally derived from 
Athen, XI 58, p. 479 C—E, and xv 1, 665 seq., and Pollux vi 109. We 
learn from Athenaeus, on the authority of Dicaearchus (479 D) that it was 
a Sicilian invention and most fashionable in that country, (cf. xv 666 B), 
9) réy KorraBewy evpecis Zuxedixy dors radia, ravrny mparav evporrwv Sixedov. 
Further we are told that the winner at the game received a prize, 667 D, 
Gre 8¢ dOAov srpoiKerro rp ev mpoeuévp tov KorraBoy mpoeipnxe pév Kad o ’Avre- 
gayns’ ga yap dors cai weyparia xal rpayjpara. Similarly from Hegesander, 
479 D, rocavrn 8€ éyévero crrovd) sep ro émirideupa Gore els ra cupmoma 
wapeodépew GOAa KorrdBia xadovpera, From Gaisford’s observation that 
the form xorrdSea occurs in at least three verses, in Ath. XV 666 E, 667 F, 
it seems that both this and «orrda8sv were in use. Gaisford unne- 
cessarily infers from it that there was only one, and that xcorraB«ov. 

§ 31. And those to whom the wrong can be readily compensated, or 
more than compensated by just acts, because such wrongs admit of an 
easy cure ;— an instance of this is the saying of Jason of Pherae, that we 
are bound to commit some wrongs in order that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of doing justice on a larger scale. The saying itself is to be found 
in somewhat different words in Plutarch, woA. mapayyeAu. 817 F (Buhle), 
it was always applied, é@’ ofs ¢Bialero nai wapnvexAes Teas dei Aeyopérny, 
to his various acts of oppression and annoyance, ws qvayxaioy ddixeiv Ta 
pixpa tous BovAopéeveus ra péeyada &xatonpayeiy. This is in fact Robin 
Hood's plea, that he robbed the rich to give to the poor. This topic may 
be further illustrated by Bassanio’s appeal to the judge, Merchant of 
Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1, line 209, And J beseech you, Wrest once the law to 
your authority: To doa great right do a little wrong, And curd this 
cruel devil of his will. 

§ 32. Victorius observes that we here enter upon a new division of 
the chapter. The analysis has been hitherto confined to Jersons prone to 
wrong and liable to wrong: it is now applied to certain classes of fhings 
or circumstances which increase the liability to wrong. These are kinds 
of ddixjpara. It is in fact a transition to the subject of the next chapter. 
Such are offences of very common occurrence; men are tempted to 
commit such because they think they shall meet with indulgence: people 
have become so familiar with the offence by constant association (curn6eig) 
that it has lost its repulsive character; and also they may argue that if 
‘all or many’ are guilty of it, it must be a human infirmity, and being a 
natural defect is hardly to be called a vice. 
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§ 33. Crimes and the products of them that are easy to conceal, 
especially in the case of stealing, which is here most prominent in the 
author’s thoughts. Such are things that are soon consumed, as eatables, 
or things that can be easily changed (in their appearance, without losing 
their value; so that they shall not be recognized, and the theft escape 
detection), in respect of their shape (as plate and coin by melting), or 
colour (cloth or silk by dyeing), or mixture (as liquids of all kinds). Vic- 
torius refers to Cic. de Fin. v 25. 74, of the Stoics, Algue ut reliqus fures 
earum verum quas ceperunt signa commutant, sic illi ut sententits nostris 
(sc. Academicorum) pro suis utlerentur nomina tanquam rerum notas 
mutaverunt, There is about the same amount of resemblance in this 
topic to that of § 8, as we found in § 28 (¢. uv.) to that of § 14; the cir- 
cumstance is nearly the same, the application different. 

§ 34. Or things that are easy to make away with, put out of sight 
(¢ffacer, cause to disappear) in many different ways; such are things por- 
table, which can be hid away in holes and corners (/#¢, small places). 

§ 35. And things (stolen goods), Ze others, of which the thief has 
already a good many in his possession, either exactly like (with no differ- 
ence at all between them) or nearly like (bearing a general resemblance, 
and so not easy to distinguish). The first is the case of coins or medals, 
and in general, things that are made in sets, one exactly like another. 

aéuapopos, which in the sense here assigned to it seems to be a awaf 
Aeyouevoy, is not to be confounded either with the logical signification of 
it—Anal. Post. 11 13, 97 5 31, €y rois xaOodou # dv rois ddiadopots, Top. 
A 7, adtagopa ro el8os, dvOpwros, trmos; this is ‘without specific difference’,. 
‘an individual’—or with the meaning it bears in the Stoic philosophy, 
things ‘indifferent’, without any mora/ differences, neither good nor bad ; 
from which our sense of the word is derived. 

‘And things which the injured party is ashamed to reveal: as any 
outrage committed upon the women of one’s own family, or one’s self 
or one’s children’, Victorius quotes Lysias, c. Simon. § 3, paAcora 8 
ayavaxta, & BovAn, Sts wept rovovrey mpayparey eireiy avayxacOncopas mpos 
Upas Unép ay eyed aloyvvopevos, el peAAosev mdAAOL pos Cuveiver Oat, NverXounY 
adixovpevos- 

nat Soa idrodixeivy] doa cognate accusative for oaas Sixas ; or perhaps 
the local accus., ‘the cases in which (as the seat of them) the litigious 
spirit is shewn’, Appendix B, note 1, at the end of this Book. 
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‘And all cases in which prosecution would seem to indicate a litigious 
Spirit in the prosecutor’; that is, where the offence is trifling, or, again, in 
the case of acts that deserve indulgence—some of which are mentioned 
in c. 13. 16, 17. Victorius refers to Lysias, cara Qeopenorou A § 2, dyad 3; 
el pév rov davrov pe dmexrovévat yrigro, ovyyvepny Gy elyov atr@ trav elpy- 
péveov® avd’ ef re GAXo ray droppyrey qxovoa, ovx Gy émefnrOov avrg, dve- 
AevOepow yap Kal Aiay hidrcdixoy elvar vopifw xaxnyopias dixaler Oat. 

The chapter concludes with a summary enumeration of its contents. 
‘So now of the characters and dispositions that incline men to crime, the 
several kinds of those crimes, the characters that invite crime, and the 
motives that incite to crime, we have given a tolerably complete (oxedov) 
account’, or analysis. ; 


CHAP. XIII. 


A connected sketch of the contents of the following chapter, a par- 
ticular account of émeixesa or equity, and of the relations of the different 
kinds of ‘law’, will be found in the Introduction, p. 187—193, and on 
p. 239 (Appendix E to chap. XIII). 

It analyses and classifies actions right and wrong, first from the 
strictly legal, and secondly from the eguttadle or moral point of view. 
Equity is the principle of merciful consideration, that indulgent view of 
‘men’s actions which makes allowance for human infirmities, looks rather 
to the intention than the act, and thus mitigates or ‘corrects (éravop601) 
‘the strict rigour of the ‘ written law’. 

§ 1. ‘In distinguishing or analysing wrong and right acts, let us 
commence with the following consideration’ (or, let us take the following 
~for our starting-point). On dc«aiwp~a here ‘an unjust act’, the opposite of 
adixypa, and its various senses, see note on I 3. 9, p. 56. ‘ Accordingly the 
definition of justice and injustice has reference to two kinds of “law” 
-(§ 2), and two kinds of persons (§ 3)’, The divisions of just and unjust 
depend upon their relation to two kinds of law, and two kinds of persons: 
sravra opiferas r@ réhes. 

§2. ‘I distinguish therefore two kinds of law, the special and the 
universal; and by special, I mean that which is determined in each 
people or nation (separately or individually) by themselves, (/#4. that 

_which has for each class of people or nation its definition directed or 
referred to themselves,) by their own peculiar habits, customs, feelings, 
opinions, form of government, and this either unwritten or written’ (see 
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in explanation of this, Introd. Appendix E p. 242—244); “and by universal 
law, the “law of Nature”.’ For there is, as all are instinctively convinced, 
a natural and universal notion of right and wrong, quite independent of 
any mutual communication (association, intercourse) or compact, such 
as Sophocles’ Antigone evidently alludes to, when she says that it is just, 
(right), though forbidden, (by the fositive law of Creon’s enactment) to 
bury Polynices, implying (#s, on the supposition that) that this is nata- 
rally right. 

Not of today nor yet of yesterday 

ds this, but everlasting is sts life, 

And none doth know what time it came to light. 
And, as Empedocles says about killing living animals; for this is not 
right for some and of right for others, ‘but this same law for all (this 
universal law) spreads without break or flaw’ (jvexdws, usually dcnvexas, ‘con- 
tinuously’) ‘over the wide ruling sky and again over the boundless earth’. 

Law universal of no human birth 

Pervades the sovereign sky and boundless earth. 

On the distinction of the xomwos and (80s vopos here taken, compare 
Eth. N. v so (Eth. Eud. Iv 10) 1134 6 18 seq. quoted in Introduction, 
p. 241. The same distinction is found sugra1io.3 On ‘natural law’ 
see Whewell, Edements of Morality, § 380 seq. Duke of Argyll, Reign of 
Law, Definitions of Law, c. 2. 

pavrevovras| of a presentiment or foreboding, or as here an instinctive 
conviction, a sort of divination ; see note on 1 9. 40, xarazavreveo Oat. 

*Avreyom...A¢€youca] Soph. Antig. 456. 

"EumedoxAns Ayes] Empedocies, Fragm. lines 404—5. Karsten ad loc. 
p. 281 says, ‘ Scaliger ad vocabulum avyjs in margine annotavit lect. ad ys. 
Codices variant (the best including A° appear to give avyjjc); hoc perpe- 
ram recepit Bekkerus, quem plures sunt secuti, qui loci sensum parum 
habuerunt perspectum.’ Spengel follows Bekker in reading av yjjs. In 
illustration of the doctrine alluded to in the lines quoted, Karsten cites 
Diogenes Laertius, de Pythag. vi1l 13, qué dictt, eum velare awrecbas 
rev (por, xowor Sixany yyw dxovrey tie Wuyjs; and Sextus Empiricus 
adv, Math, 1x 127, who says that the entire school of Pythagoras and 
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Empedocles, and all the Italians, assert that we have intercourse not 
only with the Gods and one another, but that this extends also to irra- 
tional animals; éy yap vmdpyew mvedpa ro did wavrés Tov Rocpou oijKoy 
Wuxis rpowov, rd nal évouw yas mpos exeiva’ Sidwep xai rreivovres aura... 
doeBotpev. On the interpretation of avy7s Karsten has this note. ‘Ergo 
commune tllud ius pertinet daa r’ aidépos i.e. fer aerem (cf. annot. ad 
v. 105) quo omnes animantes vescuntur, ddr’ avyns per lucidum caelum 
(ut vs. 127) in quo Dii degunt’. The verse cited by Karsten in support of 
his interpretation of avyjs seems insufficient for its purpose ; the word there 
seems to have no other meaning than its ordinary one, ‘sunbeam or sun- 
light’; I doubt if avyy could stand for ‘heaven’; and perhaps it may be 
better to accept Bekker’s reading. 

On Alcidamas, see the article on the Sophistical Rhetoric, in the Cam- 
bridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol. U1. No.9, p. 263 
seq. and on the Meconvaxos Adyos, ib. p. 257. It is quoted again, II 23. I. 
Vater, and Spengel (Artium Scriptores p. 175), cite the anonymous Scho- 
liast, who supplies the missing quotation thus; dAevOépous adie wavras oO 
Ocds, ovdeva Sovrov 3} Gvots wemwoinxey. It seems to be totally inapplicable to 
the topic which it professes to illustrate, and if it comes from the speech at 
all is at all events quite out of place here. Spengel (Praef. ad Rhet. Gr. 
I vi) says of it, fictum non verum:; but being as it is so utterly inappro- 
priate, it can hardly have been ‘manufactured’ for an occasion to which it 
is not suitable. 

Of the ‘ Messeniac declamation’ the Schol. says that it was a peAer} 
vrép Meconviey axoorncaytey Aaxedatpovioy xal yi) mecOopévew Sovdcvers, 
Conf. Sauppe, ad Alcid. Fragm. 1, Ovatores Atticé 111154. [Vahlen, der 
Rhetor Alkidamas, (Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Academie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1863, pp. 491—528, esp. p. 505). S.] 

§ 3. mpos obs 8 diaprorat, dcyde Biadprorar, Vulg.—dixa dpiocra A’, 
adopted by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], omitting the first dapsoras : in 
Rhetores Graect (1853] he reads |8:dpeora] d&kyds didpsoras, in conformity 
with §1. (1 donot myself see why the first dcapiora: need be omitted with- 
out manuscript authority.) ‘In respect of the persons to whom it is re- 
ferred, this division of law is twofold, for the right and wrong, justice and 
Injustice, in acts, are referred to (severally determined by, divided in relation 
to) either the public, society in general, the whole community (against whom 
the offence is supposed to be directed), or an individual member of it. 
And therefore just and unjust acts are divided into two classes, according 
as they are directed against a single and definite individual, or the com- 
munity at large. Adultery and assault are injuries or wrongs to the indi- 
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viduals, refusal to serve, or desertion, is a wrong to the entire community 
or nation’. This is the basis of the distinction in Attic jurisprudence be- 
tween the dixn, the private civil action or suit of man against man, and the 
ypady, or public, criminal prosecution; since the latter is a state offence, 
common to the whole community, a public prosecution may be con- 
ducted by 6 BovAcpevos, ‘any one that pleases’, provided, that is, he be a 
qualified Athenian citizen, “See further on this subject, in Introd. I 13, 
p. 187, and Meier u. Schémann, Der Attische Process, Bk. Wl. § 2. Butt- 
mann ad Dem. Med. § 9. 

Accordingly 6 rumroy is liable to a Sixn alxias; 6 i) orparevdpevos, One 
that either declines to serve altogether, and so fails in his duty to society 
and his country, or a deserter, to a ypapy dorpareias or Acctroragiou. 
potyeia is here included with aixia in the class of wrongs that are the sub- 
ject of a 8ixn or Sépildia; under the ordinary classification it exposed the 
offender to a ypa@y, a criminal prosecution, which, as it could be carried 
on by the husband or one of the near relations, might also properly be 
called 78a. Meier u. Schémann, u.s., p. 163—4, 327 seq. In this case the 
state, as well as the husband, considered itself aggrieved as the guardian 
of public morals. In illustration of this twofold aspect of a crime, Victo- 
rius quotes Cic. in Verrem, V (III) 69, 161, guibus in rvebus non solum 
filto, Verres, sed ettam retpublicae fecists tnturiam, susceperas enim liberos 
non soluim tibi sed etiam patriae. 

§ 4. ‘After this division, or classification, of wrong acts, some of 
which are directed against the entire community, and the others against 
one or more tadividuals, let us first repeat our definition of rd ddixeio Gat, 
that we may know what being treated unjustly, or suffering wrong, is, 
and then proceed to the rest’. 

The introduction of dAAovs here leads to a new distinction: a civil 
action between parties in their private capacity may be brought either 
against one or several, as when an action is brought against a club 
or commercial company or the partners in a firm: in either case the 
offence which is the subject of it is private and particular, and directed 
against individuals, and both of them are distinguished from state 
offences. 

dvadaBortes] to rcpeat or resume (take up again) seems to be a refer- 
ence to I 10. 3, where adiceiv, the exact opposite of adixeiaOu, was defined, 
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and the latter can readily be inferred from the former. This may be 
called a resumption, or, in a sense, a repetition of the preceding definition, 
or at all events of the same subject; and this seems to be confirmed by 
the reference, in the next sentence, to this very definition. On the entire 
question of the voluntary character of adixyya and adikia see Eth. Nic. 
v 11 (Bekk.): and that of vice in general is discussed in the same work, 
111 7 (Bekk.). The conclusion in the two chapters of the Ethics is that 
which is here assumed to be the fact. 

§ 5. ‘To be wronged then is to be unjustly treated by a voluntary 
agent, for to do wrong has been previously defined to be voluntary’, 
‘110. 3. And since ‘doing’ and ‘suffering’, action and passion, are oppo- 
‘sites, and opposites fall under the same yévos, we may infer at once that 
if doing wrong is voluntary, suffering wrong is voluntary too—not in the 
‘patient of course, but in the agent. Comp. Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 @ 165, 
‘Ovrev 8¢ trav dixaioy xai ddixwv rev elpnpéveav ddixet pev nal dcxarompayes 
‘Gray éxay ris avtrd mparrn’ Gray & dxwy ovr adixei ovre Bixasompayet 
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§ 6. Now injury, and injury against one’s will, being both of them 
necessary to the notion of injustice or wrong, it will be clear from what 
has preceded, what the injuries are (al BAaBas fhe injuries of different 
kinds which are contained in the notion); for things good and bad 
‘themselves (as opposed to the comparative goods of c. 7) have been 
‘previously analysed (in c. 6), and of things voluntary it has been stated 
(c. 10 § 3) that they are things done with the full knowledge’ (of the 
‘special circumstances of the case. Eth. Nic. 1112). Spengel has adopted 
etpyra: from MS A‘, for deypnrae the Vulg., which Bekker retains, 

§ 7. ‘So that all charges (accusations, complaints of wrong) of every 
-kind must be referred to two different distinctions, the first that of the 
persons offended, whether individuals and private persons, or the com- 
munity at large; and the second (f «ai, ‘or again’), in the nature of the 
‘act, whether it was done in ignorance or unintentionally (i.e. under com- 
pulsion, by a superior exfernal force), or intentionally and with full 
knowledge; and of these last (éedvros xal el8cros) either with deliberate 
purpose, malice prepense, or under the influence of passion or excited 
feeling’. Bekker and Spengel have omitted xai with Mss Q, Y*, Z», defore 
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d-yvootpros, or rather changed the order of § xa/ into xal 7, and substituted 
nal for 4 after dyvootvros. This is certainly unnecessary, though perhaps 
preferable. The sense is perfectly good as I have translated, following 
Ms A‘, which appears to give the vulg. reading. The first xaé is ‘again’, 
the second distinction: § dyvootrros of course corresponds to 9 éxopros: 
dyvoovrros 4 dxovros is quite defensible, the two don’t always go together ; 
To axovavoy includes other things besides ignorance, dvros rov dxovoiou rod 
Big xai &’ dyvoay, Eth. N. I11 3 init., the involuntary is due to external 
force or compulsion as well as to ignorance. This does not apply to 
éxovros xai el8éros, because knowledge and voluntary action always do 
go together; voluntary action implies full knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case, rd exovorov Bdferer dv elvas ov 9 dpyy ey alr@ ei8dre ra cal 
€xacra év ois ¥ mpagis. Eth. N., u.s., and see the preceding chapter 
on ignorance as the justification of an act. Of the two last classes of 
acts liable to éyxAnpara, ra wpoedopevou and ra dia wafos, the former are 
acts done with mpoaipeors, the deliberate purpose or enlightened and 
deliberate intention which alone gives them their virtuous or vicieus 
character, and stamps them as morally good or bad; the latter are acts 
due to the two impulses, here called wdos, appetite and desire (€rupia), 
and ‘passion’, any sudden and violent, especially angry, excitement 
(@vpos). Acts of this latter kind cannot properly be said to be involun- 
tary, ov cados A€yeras axovora elvar Ta Sia Gupdv fh 3C ériOupiay, Eth. N. II 
3, 1111 a 24, because though they are done in ignorance (ayvowy mpatre), 
or in the temporary blindness of a fit of passion, they are not due to 
ignorance, &’ dyvoay, ignorance is in no sense the cause of them, and 
therefore no justification, Ib. 1112. These are in fact the four degrees of 
criminality of Eth. Nic. v 10, on which, and on this subject in general, 
see Introd. p.181—9. They are afterwards reduced to the ordinary three 
in § 16, infra. 

§ 8. Of Ovpos we shall have to speak when we come to treat of the 
wan or emotions in 11 2—11, where the second chapter gives the analysis 
of dpy%, as it is there called. The motives and incentives to crimes and 
the intentions and dispositions of ‘the criminals have been already dealt 
with (in cc. 10 and 12). 

§9. On this and the two following sections, which refer to what were 
subsequently called ordoes, status, the legal issues of cases, and by 
Aristotle dugsoByrjces, see Introd. p. 189, 190. 

‘But whereas it frequently happens that men when called to account 
for an imputed criminal act, admit the fact, but refuse to admit either the 
title, or name that has been applied to it’ (by the prosecutor namely, who 
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has had it registered under a certain hamé or title whereby it is referred 
to a certain class of crimes, and some particular tribunal, and has a 
special penalty attached to it: this is the ovdaows dpixy, status finitivus, 
nomen, or finitio, of the subsequent classifications), ‘or that which is con- 
tained under the title’ (that is, the description of the act which is supposed 
to correspond to the title, but may not actually do so): ‘a man may say, 
for instance, that he ‘took’ the thing but did not ‘steal’ it, or that he 
struck the first blow but was not guilty of wanton outrage, or that there 
was intercourse but no adultery, or that he was guilty of theft but not of 
sacrilege (because the thing stolen belonged to no god), or that he had 
committed a trespass but not on public lands, the state domains, or had 
conversed (held communication) with the enemy but was guilty of no 
treachery—from the frequent occurrence of these and similar distinctions 
it becomes necessary that it should be determined what theft ¢s, and what 
SSpcs, and what adultery, and so on; in order that if we want to prove 
that the fact #s so, or the reverse, we may be able to set in a clear light 
the real merits or rights (ro Sixasov) of the case’. 

The distinction of the émwiypappa and sepi o ro eiypapya I have already 
indicated. The one is the ordots dpicy, the name or ttle by which the 
act should be designated, which determines the court that it shall be tried 
in, and is represented in all the examples given except the case of tres- 
pass: the other is the description given of the act, as may be seen in the 
instance that illustrates it, the évesfass (the name) is acknowledged, but 
the detailed account described it as a trespass upon the pud/ic land, 
which is denied. This, if it corresponds to any of the ordaes when they 
were regularly classified (on which see Introd. p. 397 seq. in Appendix E 
to Book 111), must be the oraors of quality, woérns, guale: but it seems 
certain that in Aristotle’s time they had not yet been systematised and 
arranged under constant technical names. At all events, in this passage 
in the two last cases it seems that no very clear distinction is made out; 
or apparently intended, as appears from the mixing up together of the 
examples of both. Quint. 111 6.49, where Aristotle’s division of cragets is 
noticed, must be referred, not to this passage, but to Rhet. 111 16,6, and 
17.1. 

warafa: mporepov] to be the aggressor in an affray. It is otherwise 
termed apxyew xeipov adixwy, II 24.9, Rhet. ad Alex. 26 (37). 39 

énxepyacacGas] Donaldson, New Cratylus § 174, has introduced this 
passage amongst his examples of a large family of verbs compounded 
with éwi, in which the preposition corresponds to the Latin (and English) 
tnter (in composition), implying reciprocity, or mutual mght or associa- 
tion, as ¢rtxowevia, ttfer-communion, émeyapia, the right of t#éer-marriage, 
Rhet.114.5. It is quite true that érepyacia and éwepyaferOa (see the ex- 
amples in Donaldson, p. 296, and the Lexicons) are both used in this sense 
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for the right of inter-cultivation of land, just like émwopia the right of 
mutual pasturage, as on a border territory. But here érepyacac@a: must 
mean to encroach or trespass, otherwise it is no offence: and so the word 
is used by Aeschines, Ctesiph. § 113, of the Locrians of Amphissa who 
‘encroached upon’ the sacred soil of Crissa, by cultivating, Thucyd. I 139, 
and elsewhere; as well as émivopla and érweépew, for a similar trespass on 
the pasturage of some one else. The primary sense must be no doubt 
that of reciprocal right or occupation, the interchange of cultivation. 
Perhaps the notion of going backwards and forwards over a border to 
cultivate land may have suggested the notion of trespassing, by extending 
the original signification to cases where there was no such right existing, 
‘or only in the trespasser’s imagination. — 

I will add some instances of similar formations which are not given in 

the New Cratylus. 
‘. dwadAarrew, Eur. Heracl. 836, mous éradAax6els srodi, ‘interchanged, 
interlaced’; common in Aristotle, Pol. 1 6 (quoted by Donaldson), c. 9, 
1257 635, émadAarree } xpos «.7.A. Ib. VI (IV) 10, 1295 29, dia To rhy 
‘Suvapysy eradAarrey mas avrov, Ib. VII (VI) 1, 1317 21, sworet ras wodcreias 
éra\darreyv. Parva Naturalia, de longitate et brevitate vitae, c.1, 464 
‘6 28, émdAarret ra voowdy Thy iow copara rois BpaxvBios, de ortu anim. 
Il 1, 732615, émadAakis, 733 @ 27, éradAarrovow dAAnAots x.7.A. de insomniis 
11 18, 460 4 20, cal ry exadAafea rév 8axridwy 1d éy 800 haiverat, Theophr. 
Hist. Pl. 1 3. 2. 

émipioyecOa, Thucyd. I 2 and 13, émipeyvivres, émtpoysvror; Herod. 
I 68, éruugin; Thuc. v 78, Xen. Cyr. vil 4. 5, Ar. Pol. Iv (VII) 6, 1327 a 39: 
érépyeoOat, Thucyd. IV 120, émnpxovro, ‘were going backwards and for- 
wards paying one another visits’: émxowwaveiv, émixotvovia, Plat. Gorg. 
464 C, Soph. 251 D, 252 D, emtKxowovoba, Protag. 313 B, Ar. Top. A 2, 
123 a 6, emtxowevoves yap of root, Anal. Post. A 11, 77.4 26, émtx. racas af 
€moripa: dAAnAas, Rhet. ad Alex: 5 (6). 5. 

§ 10. ‘In all such cases the issue (the dispute, question in dispute, 
‘disputed point) turns upon this, whether namely (the accused party) is 
criminal and vicious or not; for the vice and injustice (of the act) lies in 
the deliberate purpose or intention, and names of this kind, such as wan- 
ton outrage and theft, connote (signify in addition to their direct and 
literal meaning) the deliberate intention or purpose; for the act of strik- 
ing is not in every case (co-extensive with) wanton outrage, but only if it 
was done with a particular object or purpose, of insulting the other for 
instance, or for his own gratification (the wanton pleasure in the insult 
‘itself and in the humiliation it inflicts, éres yoOj, Rhet. 1 2.5). Nor is 
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surreptitious appropriation in every case theft, but only if the theft was 
for the injury of the other and for the thief’s own private use and advan- =: 
tage. And so the same rule that applies to these cases holds in like 
manner of all the rest’. 

mepi od. These words, suspected from Victorius downwards, omitted 
by A* and three other Mss, and finally rejected by Bekker and Spengel, 
were probably inserted by some transcriber or commentator who was 
doubtful about the construction. If they are omitted, the accusative, 
mavra ta roavra, will be, as Victorius says, equivalent to xara ravra, ‘in 
all such cases’; which is thus grammatically to be explained. The accu- 
sative here follows the analogy of that class of accusatives which indicate 
the /ocal seat of any ‘affection’ in its widest sense, and follow passive and. 
neuter verbs and adjectives, (rep@Oels rovro, Eur. Ion 541, ora xareayores, 
Plat. Gorg. 515 E, ra dra xarayvuvra, Protag. 342 B, dAyeiv rhy xebadny, 
vooeivy opbadrpovs, Bony dyabos Mevédaos, wddas axis "Ay:AXevs) and are 
themselves probably nothing but extensions of the ordinary cognate 
accusative; which passes frst from the direct expression of the same — 
notion as that in the verb, paiverOa paviay, réprecOa répyiy, to the indi- 
rect and general and indefinite meuser, paiverOat rade, réprecOas rovro Or 
savra (see Wunder on Oed. R. 259), and secondly into the expression of 
any equivalent notion almost without limit, of which the seat of the affec- 
tion is one form. This is the explanation of Kiihner (§ 410 anmerk. 5 of 
and ed. |, Jelf, Gr. Gr. §§ 545, 6, and I think probably the true one. Here 
therefore wavra ra rotaira ‘all such instances’ are represented locally as 
the seats of the several adudiocBSnryces, the points on which each case 
turns, or legal issues: ## ¢hem: the points in dispute or issue are said 
to reside. 

dv yap TH mpoatpeces 4 poxOnpia] See note on I 1. 14, and the passage 
there cited. One of them is Top. Z 12, 149 4 29, ov yap o Aabpa AapBa- 
yov GAN’ 6 BovAcpevos AdOpa AapBavew xréxtns €oriv. Add Eth. Nic. 11 4, 
init. wep) mpoapécews...olxeroraroy yap elvas Ooxei Ty Gpery Kai pGddov ra 
40n xpivev rav mpageov. Ib. 1112 @2, to yap mpoaipeicOa rdyaba 7 ra 
naka mrovoi tTwes dopey. Ib. V 10, 1135 6 25, ov yap da poxOnpiay 7 BAaBn. 
Grav 8 éx mpoapécews, adixos Kal poxOnpos. 11364 1, ay & ex mpoapécews 
Bray ddexet. Rhet. 1 14. 1, 5 (implied). 

mpoconpaives| rept éppnveias Cc. 3, 1605, papa de dors ro mpoconpaivoy 
xpovoy. Ib. lines 8,9, 13, 18, 24; ubi Ammonius, mpoaonpaiver 8€ rd xpos rp 
mparas Snrovpév Kara Sevrepov Adyov Kai GAAo Te ouvephaiverr. Eth. Eu- 
dem. II 3, 1221 6 18 seq. (where much the same thing is said as in this 
passage of the Rhetoric in many more words). 

UBpis] See note on I 12. 26, 
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ogderepicpes is ‘the making a thing one’s own’, appropriating it to 
one’s self, and one’s own use, Plato has ogerepif{erOa, and Arist. Pol. 
vill (v) 11 sub fin. 1315 5 2, oderepstoryjs. The meaning of the genitive 
davrov, which Jooks as if it meant ‘appropriation of oneself’, must be 
interpreted by the opposite BAa8y dAXov, with which it is contrasted. As 
@AXov after BAdBy is the objective genitive, injury to another, so éavrov 
after oderepicpos is the appropriation /o yourself and your own benefit, 
appropriation for your own use and advantage. 

§ 11. qv] ‘there are, as we said’, viz. in §2. This however was not 
‘said’ precisely as it is here; “here, laws were divided into universal and 
special, and then the special subdivided into written (or positive law) and 
unwritten: and we now learn that the universal law is also unwritten, 
and that the special branch of the unwritten law, which must now be 
distinguished from the other, is to be found in that spirit of fairness and 
mercy and consideration, which consists in an inclination to relax the 
unnecessary rigour of the written code arising from its own imperfections, 
and at the same time to make due allowance for human errors and 
infirmities: all which is contained in the principles of equity, the un- 
written law which prescribes such a course of conduct in matters of 
doubt. I have observed in the Introduction p. 244 that we are probably 
to extend this subordinate kind of dypaqo: vouos s0 as to include all the 
prevailing feelings and opinions as to propriety and ‘right and wrong in 
general which prevail in each sfecta/ state (and are therefore a kind of 
Wtos vouos, distinguished from the universal); of which indeed the views 
and feelings represented by equity form a very considerable part. 

§ 12, The two kinds of unwritten law are, firs¢ the universal law, the 
precepts of which suggest higher considerations and higher duties than 
mere legal obligations to pursue virtue and avoid vice, (this is what is 
meant by the ‘ excess, or higher degree, of virtue and vice’ above the legal 
standard, expressed in caf vwepBodny aperis xal xaxlas, guod eximiam Vir- 
tutem aut vitium inde continet, Victorius), obedience to which law is 
rewarded by praise and honour and gifts (the two kinds of rewards; the 
‘ gifts’ in this case being conferred of course not for their value as a pecu- 
niary compensation, but in so far as they are signs of moral approbation) 
and the breach or violation of it punished by (not fine or imprisonment 
or any personal penalty, as the violation of a /ega/ enactment, but by) cen- 
sure, reproach, dishonour (not deprivation of civil rights, which is a “gal 
penalty): of such precepts examples are, gratitude to benefactors, the 
return or repayment of obligations (differing from the /ee/ing of gratitude), 
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the inclination and readiness to aid and defend one’s friends, and such 
like. It is remarkable that amongst the precepts of the universal law 
which we are al] bound to obey Aristotle should have here omitted the 
duty of interring and paying honour to the dead, so strikingly exemplified 
by the appeal of Antigone against Creon’s tyrannous proclamation in the 
play to which he himself had just called our attention (comp. Eur. Supph. 
3¥6—19, 526, 538), and still more so perhaps in the trial of the eight 
generals after Arginusae. 

The second kind of unwritten law is that which belongs to law special, 
and is what is omitted by (i.e. intended to supply the deficiencies of) the 
written law. 

Some of these universal principles of the popular morality are occa- 
sionally mentioned by the poets and other non-scientific writers: they are 
the most general rules of conduct which every one everywhere is sup-. 
posed to recognise and obey. A short list of the most fundamental of them 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2). 6, 7, which almost coincides with Ari- 
stotle’s in the Rhetoric, dinasoy péy ov» dort rd rev aravray f TO THY wACiaTeY 
€4os dypadov, d&kopifoy rd nada nal ra aloxpa. rovro 8 dori ra youdas ripay 
nal pirous ed roteiy xa) rois evepyérais xdapiy awodova’ ravra yap Kai ra rov- 
ros dpota ov mpoordrrovas Trois avfperocs ol yeypappevor vous sroreiy, GAN’ 
evOis dypady nal xows voup vopiferas. Eurip. Antiope, Fragm. XXXVIII 
(Dind.), rpeis elow dperal ras xpedy a aoxetv, réxvoy, Geovs re riysay, Tovs 
re dvoavras yoveis, vopous Tre xowovs ‘“EAAados. Comp. Xen. Memor. Iv 4. 
19—24, where the same are mentioned with one or two additions, On 
the unwritten law in general, see Plato, Legg. VII 793 A, B, C; he says 
inter alta, ovs warpiovs vopous érovopa{avew, Seapol otros maons edo) roXt- 
reias perafv mdvray ovres ray dv ypappace reOdvreay re Kal xeysdvor kal roy 
ers reOnoopévey, drexvds oloy matpta kai wavyranacw dpyaia vopuima, & xadas 
pév reOevra nal ébiobévra macy cornpig meptxadiwarra eyes mpds rods ypa- 
évras vouous, and he finally classes with the unwritten law the @6n nai éms- 
deipara, Aristotle’s second class of dypados vopuor, as I have mentioned in 
Pp. 243 of the Introduction. 

§ 13. On what follows, see Introd. pp. 191—2, on equity ; and the 14th 
chapter of the Nic. Eth. Book v. ‘For equity appears to be just (or a 
kind of justice), and it is the supplement to the written law that is equity 
(equitable). Comp. Eth. Nic. V 14, 1137 38, ro re yap émsesxés Scxalov revde 
Sy BéArioy dors Bixawwy, nal avy ws GAAo Ts yévos Oy BéArioy dors row dixaiov. 
Ib. line 12, rd deeds Sixacov pew eoriv, ov Kara vopow 8¢, add’ éravcpbopya 
vopinov Sixaiov. Line 26, cal gorw avry 7 picts | Tou émtecxous, éravopbopa 
poor, 7 €AAeisres Od TO KadoXov. 
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‘ This is done sometimes unintentionally, sometimes intentionally, on 
the part of the legislators, unintentionally when the omission escapes 
their notice, intentionally when they find it impossible to define or 
determine every thing (to provide by their definitions or determinations 
for all possible cases in detail), and are therefore obliged to lay down the 
rule as absolute (to pronounce universally), though it is not so in fact, but 
only true and fair for the most part’; and so fail to provide for excep- 
tional cases. Eth. Nic. V 14, 1137 5 15, é» ois ody apdyen pev elreiy xaOoAov, 
pn olov re 8€ dpOds, ro ws éml rd wodU AapBaver 6 vopos, OK ayroay TO 
dpaprayopevoy. xai forty ovdey Hrrov dpbds’ To yap dudprnyua ovk év rp vope 
oud’ ev r@ vopobéry GAN ev ry Pioe Tov mpayyatos corw’ evOds yap rovauTy 
1} TOY NpaxToy VAn eariy. Pol. 111 11, 1282 6 2, so in the administration of 
government, and in enforcing obedience to the laws of the state, the 
sovereign power assumes the office of equity in the administration of 
justice; det rovs vopous elvar xupious xetuevous dpbas, rov dpyovra 8€, dy re 
els dv re mAeiovs dot, rept rovrwy elvat xupious rept cow é-advvarotcw ol 
vopot Adyew axpiBas Sia ro py padiow elvat xaGoArov 8nrAdou wept wayrav. In 
Magna Moralia, 11 1, the author, in treating of émeixeta, says, & yap 6 
vopoberns efadvvaret xaP exaora axpiBas Siopifew, dAda xabodov Aé€yet, 6 ev 
rovrois mapaxwpayv, xal rat@ alpovpevos & 6 vopobérns éBovdero péev TQ xa? 
éxaora Sopicat, ove nduviby 8,6 rovovros émecxyns, and concludes, ray pew 
yap pice xai ws adnbas dvrwy Sixaiwy ovK eAarrovras, dAAa Tay KaTa vopor, 
& 6 vopoberns éEadvvaroy drékimev. On the defects of the written law, see 
also Rhet. I 1. 7. 

And not only is the legislator unable to provide for all exceptional 
cases to general rules, but also the infinity of particular circumstances 
which distinguish human actions and crimes precludes the possibility of 
his enumerating in detail all those varieties which in justice should have 
different degrees of punishment apportioned to them; as for instance, in 
enacting the prohibition of ‘wounding with an iron instrument’, to define 
the size and the kind of instrument in every case; for life is too short, 
and would fail a man in the attempt to reckon them all up in detail (on 
this case, which is given also by Quintilian, viI 6. 8, see Introd. p. 191). 

§ 14 If then it be thus impossible to determine all these particular 
and exceptional cases, and yet there is a necessity for legislation, the law 
must be expressed in general terms; so that if a man wearing an iron 
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ring lift his hand (to threaten) or strike another, by the written law (the 
letter of the law) he is liable (to the penalty), and has committed a crime, 
but in truth and in fact he is not guilty of a crime, and herein (rotro, in 
this fair interpretation of the act) lies equity’. 

§ 15. ‘Ifthen equity be such as we have described it, it is plain what 
sort of things (i.e. charges, imputed crimes) are equitable (i.e. suitable for 
equitable treatment), and the reverse, and what sort of men are not 
equitable’, And hence to the end of the chapter we have an analysis of 
the popular objects of equitable treatment, and the characteristics of it, 
or of the absence of it, the negative which may be inferred from the 
positive, in these subjects. 

§ 16. ‘(The first of these), the kinds of actions which are suitable 
objects of equity are such as these. Cases which ought to be treated 
with indulgence, and mistakes or errors (implying ignorance in parti- 
culars, Eth. Nic. 111 2, on involuntary ignorance) and mere misfortunes, 
accidental, which should be carefully distinguished from actual crimes, 
and not visited with equal penalties: the latter of the two, accidental 
misfortunes, are such acts as are sudden and unexpected, or beyond 
calculation, and do not spring froma vicious habit or evil intention; 
errors are such as are not accidental, in the sense of unexpected and 
beyond calculation, and yet do not proceed from vice (in the same sense 
as before); but crimes are acts that are not without calculation (i.e, de- 
liberate), and are prompted by a vicious habit or inclination, because all 
wrong acts that are due to desire, proceed from this depraved will and 
moral judgment’. This is the usual classification of the degrees of 
criminality in actions; for acts,-of which the mischievous consequences 
are purely accidental, and therefore altogether beyond our own control, 
and for mischievous acts committed under some mistake as to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case (not of general moral principles, for 
which we ave responsible), as when a man is killed with a gun that was 
not known to be loaded, we are of responsible: what makes us re- 
sponsible for an act is not only the harm or injury that is its consequence, 
but the deliberate intention or purpose with which it was done (and in 
all cases where the wrong was prompted by desire, this is sure to be an 
evil one, ra yap 8 émOupiay dro rovnpias) and full knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the case. In the treatment of this subject in Eth, 
Nic. Vv 10, a fourth degree is introduced between the error and the crime. 


AR. I. 17 
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This is the case of a wrong act, as a homicide, done in a fit of passion 
é dup@ woidy, o apyioas: this being done by a spontaneous impulse, and 
not after deliberation with malice prepense (ov« éx spovoias), is only an 
adixnua, a wrong no doubt, and a thing which ought not to have been 
done, but not punishable like the deliberate act; a homicide not a 
murder. Compare the treatment of this topic in Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 
Q—11. It seems to have been one of the stock topics of the rhetorical 
books. The degrees of criminality are there, as here, only three. 

§ 17. nal ro rots avOpenivos ovyyweoxey)] ‘the indulgent considera- 
tion of human accidents and infirmities’, especially errors, in mitigation 
of the application of the strict letter of the law. On ra avOpomua, see 
note on I 2.7, p.34. These Auman errors and infirmities in the culprit 
should be met by a corresponding Asmanity on the part of the judge, the 
opponent, and indeed mea in general. Victorius quotes ‘Ter. Adelph. 111 4, 
24, persuasit nox amor vinum adolescentia: humanum est’ +108 é€a- 
papreiy nal sept ras mpafes adruyxeiy ov povoy elvas aire (diov (alk), dAAG nad 
nowor xai ray dicaforrey xal ro» E\Awy avOparay, Rhet.ad Alex. u.s. § 10. 

§§ 17—18, ‘And to look (in interpreting the offence and the amount of 
the penalty), not to the law, but to the legislator, and not to the mere words 
(the letter) of the law, but to the mind (the intention) of the legislator’, 
(Gray ody Adyp pey Oo vopos KabdAov, cuvpS_ 3 émxi rovrov wapa ro xabddov, 
rore opbds eyes ff rapadeliwres 6 vopobérns cal fyaprev anos elev érarop- 
Ooty rd dAdabbdr, § dy 0 vopobérns avros ovras dv elwot éxei taper, xai ef 
pat dvopobérnoer dy. Eth. Nic. v 14, 1137 420); ‘and (to look) not to the 
act (of the accused) but to the deliberate purpose or intention, and not to 
the part but to the whole’ (i.e. not to take a narrow view of the crimi- 
nality of the act by confining yourself to the consideration of the bare 
naked fact, or of some particular part or circumstance of it, which gives it 
a specially vicious appearance ; but to look at it as a whole, to take into 
account the general character of the doer and all the attendant or sur- 
rounding circumstances which will throw light upon the intention of it, 
the purpose with which it was done), ‘and not merely to the fresené cha- 
racter of the offender but to the constant or usual character that he bore 
(to what sort of man he was, always or usually)’. 
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§ 18. ‘And to remember rather the good than the ill treatment you 
may have received, and the benefits that you have received rather than 
those that you have conferred’. 

padrov 4 (dy, attracted, or 4) éeroincey.—rd Sixacoy, strict justice, the 
letter of the law, requires an even balance of benefits on both sides, on 
the reciprocal (retaliatory, tit for tat, Jar part) principle, ro dyrirerovbos, 
Eth. N. Vv 8.—émeixesa, merciful indulgent consideration, remembers only 
the benefits and forgets the injuries; remembers kindnesses received, 
forgets those that it has bestowed. ¢yd vopi{w rov pév eV mabovra Sdeiv 
pepynaba roy mavra xpovoy rov 8€ romjcayvta evbus émideAnoOat, et Set roy 
pev xpnoTov roy Be py psxpoWuxou moteiy Epyor dvOparov. ro dé ras lias 
evepyecias UropuipynoKew kal éyew puxpou Beiv Sporoy ears rp averdifer: 
Dem. de Cor. p. 316. Victorius. 

kal TO dvéyer Oa: adicxovpevoy x.r.A.] ‘and to put up with injury or in- 
justice’, to endure it without retaliation, ‘and, the disposition or inclina- 
tion, to have a matter decided rather by word than deed’. 

Aoyp xpiverOa] to decide a dispute by an amicable settlement, by /a/z- 
tng the matter over with the opposite party, or reasoning with him, rather 
than proceed ¢pyq, appeal, that is, to the u/éma ratio, the voie du fait, 
and actually fight out the quarrel: or (in the case to which Victorius 
would confine it, that of a quarrel between two neighbouring states) an 
appeal to arms. ‘Omnia prius consilio experiri quam armis sapientem 
decet. Ter. Eun. Iv 7.19. Apoll. Rhod. 111 185.’ Victorius. 

§ 19. ‘Or again’—a particular case of the same kind of general dispo- 
sition—‘to be more inclined to refer a matter to arbitration than to a 
court of law: for the arbitrator always takes the equitable view of the 
case, whereas the judge looks to the law’ (the letter, or literal interpreta- 
tion of the law, which he ts bound dy oath strictly to carry out and inter- 
pret to the best of his judgment). ‘In fact the very motive or intention of 
the invention of arbitration (the introduction of it into Jurisprudence and 
social relations in general) was that equity should prevail’. 

diwpicbw} note on efpnaGa, 1 11. 29 ult. 

‘And so let this manner’ (this rough, hasty, popular sketch or outline) 
‘of describing (marking out the boundaries in detail, determining the 
boundaries of the whole and the several parts, defining, analysing, 
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describing, dopiferOar) equity suffice’ for the occasion ; for the use, that 
is, of the rhetorician, who requires no scientific treatment of the subject. 


CHAP. XIV. 

This chapter, a continuation of the preceding, contains the application 
of the ‘common topic’ of degree, ‘greater and less’, to the offences or 
crimes which formed the subject of the other. 

§ 1. ‘The magnitude of a wrong varies with the degree of the tnjxs- 
tice that prompts it’. There is here the same distinction taken between 
adixnpa, 2 wrong done—an abstract wrong, regarded independently of 
the motive or intention—and the confirmed habit (the bad éfis), de- 
praved will and disposition implied in ddxia. The deliberate purpose, 
mpoaipeots, is the measure of moral worth, and distinguishes virtue from 
vice, Eth. Nic. Vv 10, 1135 4 20, dray 8é eidds peév pi mpoBovAevoas de 
(mparry ris), adixnpa, oloy daa re Mya Oupov wal GAda abn, doa avayxaia jj 
dvoid, cupBaives rois dvOpamos' ravra yap BAanrovres xal auapravovres 
Gdtxotar pév, xal adexnpara driv, ov pévros mm ddtxos bid ravra ovde grovnpoi’ 
ov yap 8a poxé6npiay 7 BAGBn’ Gray 8 éx mpoatpéerews, Adixos xa poxOnpes. 

‘And therefore (sometimes) the smallest things are greatest’, acts 
apparently most trifling are sometimes indicative of the worst intentions 
and dispositions, ‘as is exemplified in Callistratus’ charge against Melano- 
pus, that he cheated the temple-builders of three consecrated half-obols’. 
Such a charge subjected the offender to a ypaqi) lepav xpnuarwy, Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 335 [=p. 435 § 293]. The exact nature of the offence imputed 
to Melanopus cannot be ascertained: it was probably some fraud (pos- 
sibly an error construed as a crime,) in the settlement of accounts be- 
tween himself and the persons charged with the building or restoration 
of a temple, the vaorro:oi. 

The word vaorotoi appears to be an dra Aeyopuevor. Stephens, 7hesau- 
rus S.V., gives no Other example. On the same analogy are formed retyo- 
wows, pnxavorroates, ayaAparoras. The office is described in Pol. v1 (v1) 8, 
1322 4 19, olow lepeis nal émtpeAnrai ray wept ta iepa rov cafecOai re rd 
umapxorra kaj avopboicbas ra minora rév olxo8opnparey xal rev GAAwy ooa 
réraxras mpos rovs Geovs. The word leporosi, which follows immediately, 
in line 24, is referred by Stahr (erroneously however) to this office of 
curator of sacred buildings, where he translates it ‘ temfel-baumeister’. 

The magnitude of the vice is argued in this case from the trifling 
amount of the profit; if a man would commit so great a sin as sacrilege 
for three Lalfpence, how great must be the depravity of his character and 
intentions. Melanopus and Callistratus, as Victorius notes, are men- 
tioned together as ambassadors to Thebes by Xenoph., Hellen. vi 2 and 3; 
and by Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. (p. 851 F), represented as political rivals 
and opponents. On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. 

mapedoyicaro| This verb has two different applications in conformity 
with the double sense of Aoyi{erOar and Aoytopés ; the two senses, though 
closely connected and often identified, are at all events distinguishable ; 
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(1) ‘reasoning’ and (2) ‘calculation’; the rapa, which conveys the imputa- 
tion of fraud (apd, amiss, awry, wrong), being common to both. Here (as 
in Dem. c. Aphob. a’, p. 822. 25, where it stands for simple ‘misreckoning’, 
and Isocr. Panath. § 243, for ‘cheating’, ‘/raudulent miscalculation’ in 
accounts) it has the latter sense. Elsewhere, and ssza/ly, (at all events 
in Aristotle, as Rhet. 1 9. 29, 11 23%. 3, 25. 10 S25, IIT 12. 4, ef Passim,) it 
denotes ‘wrong, fallacious, false, reasoning’, a ‘fallacy’ in argument. 
Lastly lepa means ‘consecrated to sacred uses; devoted to the service of 
the gods or religion’, 

“In the case of justice, the opposite is true’. That is, the magnitude 
or strength of the just and virtuous disposition, inclination, résolution, is 
shewn, not now in the trifling character of the temptation or motive by 
which it is led astray, but in the greatness of the temptation which it 
withstands, ‘Ut qui ingentem vim auri, apud se nullo teste depositam, 
cum infitiari impune possit, reddidit, iustior sit necesse est quam si idem . 
in exigua pecunia fecit.’ Victorius. Injustice varies inversely with the 
magnitude of the profit or advantage to be derived from it, the less the 
temptation the greater the sin; justice directly, the greater the profit 
and the consequent temptation to do wrong, the higher the virtue in fore- 
going it: as, the greater the deposit, the greater the justice in restoring it. 

‘The reason of this’ (ratra is ro ra éAaytora ptyiora elva) ‘is, that 
(the greater crime) is virtually latent (in the less); for one who could steal 
(42. stole) three half-obols consecrated to religious uses would be capable 
of any other iniquity whatsoever’. The dvvapyes, the indefinite latent 
capacity of vice, is tacitly opposed to the ¢vépye:a, any possible enormity, 
to which it may, or may not, be developed. If a man will commit a 
crime which may be interpreted as sacrilege for such a trifle as three 
half-obols, he is plainly ‘capable’ of sacrilege in any degree of atrocity, - 
where the profit and temptation are greater. 

On the subject of 8uvayts and évépyeca, physical, moral, and metaphy- 
sical, the fundamental and all-pervading antithesis of the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, a commentary on Rhetoric is not the place to enter. It is 
explained by Trendelenburg, Comm. on de Anima, 1 1, Elem. Log. Arist. 
§6, p.61. dSvvapis is treated in Metaph. © 1—5, and évepyeca, ib. 6—9, on 
which consult Bonitz’s Commentary. Grant, Essays on Ethics, Essay Iv, 
pp. 181—2o1, 1st [or 2nd] ed., gives a full and clear account of the 
relation between them, and the doctrine in general, especially in its 
application to Moral Philosophy. Aristotle himsclf nowhere gives a com- 
plete and intelligible description of this antithesis and its bearings, but 
assumes the knowledge of it in all his writings. 

‘Now sometimes the degree of crime, the comparative criminality, 
may be determined in this way; in other cases it is decided, or estimated, 
by the (actual amount of the) harm or injury done’. ¢é« ‘from’, means 
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that the decision or estimate of the amount of criminality proceeds or és 
derived from the comparison of the injury or consequences resulting from 
the two acts. 

§ 2. ‘And when there is no punishment (in use) equal or adequate (to 
the offence), but any one (that exists or can be devised) is too slight for 
it’; supply adixnpa pei{oy dors. 

‘And where the mischief done is incurable: for it is hard (or grievous), 
or indeed impossible’. To fill up the sense either repeat iav6as, ‘to find 
any adequate remedy or compensation’; or, from ov yi} ton repepia, ‘to 
devise any adequate punishment’. Otherwise it may be supposed (though 
it is unnecessary) that Aristotle wrote ddvvaroy, having dyyavyoy or some 
similar adjective in his mind, meaning ‘a helpless, hopeless, irremedi- 
able’ case. 

‘And again crimes for which no legal redress is to be obtained by the 
injured party: for such a wrong is incurable: because ‘justice’ (trial and 
sentence) and punishment are so many remedies’. On this doctrine of 
punishment, and the difference between «éAagis and rizwpia, see above 
I 10.17, and Introd. p. 232. Cf. Ar. Eth. Nic. 11 2, 1104 6 16, pywoves 
8é cai al xodacets yivopevat bea TovTwyr larpeias yap Teves eeu, ai de iarpeias 
d:a Tay dvavriay mepvxacs yiver Oa. 

‘And if (in consequence of the wrong done) the sufferer and the 
victim of the wrong inflicted some heavy punishment on himself; for the 
perpetrator of the act deserves a still severer punishment (than that which 
he thus unintentionally brought upon his victim): as Sophocles, in plead- 
ing the cause of Euctemon—after he had killed himself in consequence 
of the outrage he had sustained—said that he would not lay the penalty 
at a less amount than the sufferer had estimated it at for himself’, i. e. 
Euctemon by his suicide had virtually fixed the penalty of the offence at 
death. 

§ 3. 8ixatos xokawOnva| On this idiomatic usage of Sixasos, and similar 
constructions—in which the adjective, instead of being expressed imper- 
sonally in the neuter, as Sixacoy dort, is attracted as it were to the sub- 
ject of the sentence—especially with 870s and its compounds, gavsepos, 
yeAotos, and such like, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 297, comp. 549. 5. It is to be 
observed that the case of Sixas is peculiar; this takes the infinitive, 
whereas all the rest are construed with the participle. To Matthiae’s 
examples add dws, similarly constructed in Thuc. 1 70, sub init. dfcos 
voni{ouey eivat rois méAas YWoyoy édreveyxeiv; some Platonic examples in 
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dpeivay: Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 641, 4&ious €rerGe dxovoavres; Arist. Nub. 
1241, Zeds yeXoios duvdpevos: Ar. Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 4 34, yeAotos gai- 
votro 6 peyadcWuyxos py dyadis dy: Pl. Phaedrus 236 D, yedotos eropas.., 
Ladrys avrocyediafwv. 

ZooxAns}] Not the poet, but a statesman and orator advanced in life 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war. He was one of the ten mpdSovdor, 
Rhet. 111 18. 6, appointed by the Athenians, after the Sicilian disaster in 
413 B.C., to devise measures for the public safety, Thuc. vit 1, Grote’s 
Hist. Gr. Pt. 1, ch. 61, Vol. Vu, p. 499, and note: and afterwards one of 
the thirty tyrants, Xen. Hellen. 11 3. 2. This Sophocles is doubtless the 
same who is again mentioned, Rhet. 111 15. 3. He is there described as 
an old man, which agrees with the statement of Thucydides, u.s., that the 
mpoBovAos were an apy} mpeocBurépwy dvdpdy; and the ‘charge’ brought 
against him (Rhet. L c.) was probably connected with his conduct as a 
member of ‘ the thirty’. 

rinnoety, ériunoev| In all causes civil as well as criminal which could 
be brought before an Athenian law-court, one point to be considered in 
the judgment was the ripnpa or estimate, assessment, either of the kind 
or amount of the penalty in criminal prosecutions, or of the damages in 
civil actions, This gives rise to the division of all legal processes into 
dyaves aripnros and rysnrof. In the former of these the penalty and 
damages are already fixed by law or by previous private arrangement 
(C. R. Kennedy), and are therefore ‘unassessable’ by the judges; in the 
riyunrot d&yoves Of all kinds, the amount of the damages or penalty to be 
awarded is at the discretion of the judges, who riudou, estimate, assess, 
or fix the amount. This is the explanation of Harpocration, and Ulpian, 
followed by Meier & Schémann, Aftischer Process, p. 171 note, Béckh 
Publ. Econ. Bk. Ul, c. rr (p. 371 Engl. Transl.) and Hermann Po, 
Antig. § 143. 7—12? Suidas, and other ancient writers, invert this dis- 
tinction, and make reunrot dyeves the cases in which the penalty is already 
fixed, and dripnros those in which it is open to adjudication. See Meier 
& Schémann, u. s., p. 171 note. 

On the whole subject see Meier & Schémann u.s. et seq. and MrC. R, 
Kennedy’s article in Smith’s Dict. Antig. p.970 (1st ed.) (p. 1131, and ed, 
and cf. note on Dem. Select Private Orations, Part 1, Or. 55 § 18. S.]} 

The accuser in a criminal process, where the penalty was not already 
fixed by law, himself in the first instance assessed its amount, which the 
judges confirmed or not as they thought proper. The first was called 
ripaca, the second repay, in accordance with the usual distinction of the 
active and middle voice, as marking by their contrasted significations the 
functions of the judge and the parties in the case, dcxcafew and decdfecOa:, 
xpiverw and xpiverOa, &c.; the one administering justice and deciding the 
question, whilst the others ‘ get this done for them’ by the intervention of 
another. Aristotle has here neglected this ordinary distinction, for 
reasons best known to himself. As far as the phrase o wabap cripncer 
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is concerned, the reason might be, that the accuser is supposed to repre- 
sent the estimate by the deceased of his own wrongs as of equal authority 
with a judicial decision: but this will not apply to repqoaew, Sophocles’ 
own estimate. At the same time as ray and riznpa may denote an 
‘ estimate’ in general, the use of the verb here must be regarded rather as 
a departure from ordinary usage, than as a solecism, or violation of the 
laws of the language.. 

On the oviyyopo, see Schneider's note on Pol. vi §. 10, vol. II, p. 391, 
and addenda, pp. 5022—4. ovynyopey here is not technical: there is no 
reason to suppose that it denotes one of the public ov»}yopo, appointed 
by the state. 

Lastly, the entire topic, xal ef 6 wabav—éeriunoey, is thus illustrated by 
Schrader: ‘Sexti Tarquinii flagitium ideo maius est, quod illius foeditate 
inducta Lucretia sibi ipsi vim intulit, (This is suggested by Victorius.) 
Et Appii Claudii decemviri sceleratum de L. Virginii filia iudicium eo 
sceleratius est, quoniam pater illo commotus filiam interfecit (Liv. 111 48).’ 

§ 4. ‘And any crime that is unique, or the first of its class (that has 
been committed), or has been seldom paralleled’, These three cases of 
especial prominence have been already applied to acts as topics of praise, 
1 9.38. See in illustration the references there given. 

‘And the frequent commission of the same offence magnifies it’: be- 
cause this shews the depraved Aaédi#, or confirmed state, the é£is which 
constitutes vice. ‘Nec enim is casu aut affectu, sed habitu et pravitate 
animi, delinquit.’ Schrader. 

‘And any crime for which any cheeks and preventives or penalties 
have been sought and found (invented: or discovered), as, for instance, at 
Argos a penalty is incurred by any one on whose account a law has been 
enacted (i.e. one of the «wAvurexoi, or (if I may coin a word for the 
occasion) (nusorixol, vozor), or On whose account the prison was built’: 
supply é{nuiadnoavy. This same topic has been already employed in the 
opposite sense, to heighten the praise due to an action, c.9 § 38. Schra- 
der quotes in illustration Lysias, Or. XXII § 16 (xara rév ocrommdwv), ores 
3¢ wadas wep rhs Tour@y mavoupylas Kai Kaxovoias 7 Tokts Eyvoxer, oor’ emi 
pev rois dAAas aviots dace Tous dyopaydpovs duAaxas xareorycare, éwi de 
Tavty povy TH TéX¥n Xopls orrovAaKas droxAnpoire ; the appointment of 
a special board of officers for the control of the corn-market signalizes the 
special rascality of the dealers. 

§ 5. ‘And the more brutal the crime is, the worse’; that is, the nearer 
approach it makes to the conduct and instincts of a mere animal or brute, 
who is incapable of virtue and self-control; and the more cruel, savage, 
‘inhuman’ it is, more degraded below the level of humanity. 

There are three degrees in the scale of natures, moral and intellectual, 
(1) the beast, (2) the man, and (3) the god. Thus, Pol. 1 2, 1253 @ 27, it is 
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said of a man that is incapable of society, or is in want of nothing, being 
all-sufficient to himself, that he is # @npioy # Geos : in respect of this com- 
plete independence he is either below or above all the various wants, in- 
stincts, affections,desires, aims, and aspirations that characterize humanity. 
Precisely the same view appears in the little disquisition on @npsorns at 
the opening of Book vil of the Nicom. Ethics, except that here the dis- 
tinction between the three natures is made to rest solely upon intellectual 
and moral virtue: this is human, whereas the beast and the god are alike 
incapable of it, the beast, from the defects already stated, being below the 
human standard, the gods above it. 

On this superiority of the gods to the practice of moral or human 
virtue and their entire independence of it, see Eth. Nic. x 8. A fine 
fragment of Cicero’s lost dialogue de Philosophia sive Hortensius, quoted 
by Augustine, de 7rintfafe XIV c.9, is manifestly borrowed, not translated, 
from this passage of Aristotle. It is printed in Nobbe’s edition of Cicero, 
p. 1171, fragm. 35. 

Here therefore ‘brutality’ consists in the absence of all capacity for 
virtue, moral and intellectual, and is consequently opposed to ry vmép 
Has aperiy, Hpeicyy twa Kai Oeiay. This brutal nature, like the divine, is 
extremely rare amongst mankind. (This statement is qualified in Pol. 111 
II, 1281 5 19, Kaitos ti Seadépovary ios rev Onpiay as eros elweiv; ddAAd 
srepi rs wAnOos ovdey eat dAnBés xodves rd Aexev). It is found chiefly in 
‘barbarians’. ‘Barbarous’ and ‘barbarity’ in fact express pretty nearly 
the same notion of character.) Again, the absence of all moderation in 
the indulgence of our desires and emotions aad general want of self- 
control is characteristic of the ‘brutal’ nature; Ib. .c. 6, 1148 5 34, ro pév 
oly cyew Exacta rovTray to rar Opwy dori ris xaxlas, cubarep Kai 7 Onprorns. 
And again, 1149 4 4, waca UmepBadXovea Kat ddpocumy cal Seria cai axodacia 
nal yaXerdrns al pev Onproders ai dé voonparadess ¢iocy. And these are then 
illustrated, 6 per yap duces racovros ofes dediéva: wayra, xhvy Wodnoy pis, 
Onpwwddn Secriay Seros’...xal rv appovey of pev de Gucews ddcyioroe xal povoy 
alcOyce (avres Onpewdes. (alvOnors is the characteristic of ‘animal life’ in 
general; that which distinguishes animals from plants. de Anima.) 
Brutal ‘tastes’ or instincts are illustrated a little earlier in the same 
chapter, 1048 6 20 seq. Brutal (or animal) pleasures are those which we 
have in common with the lower animals, the pleasures of feeling and 
taste; in the over-indulgence of which, this form of bestiality lies, 111 13, 
1118 @ 23—6 4. Gaisford refers to Magna Moralia If § init., gore 8€ 9 
Onpsorns UmepBaddovea rs Kakia® Gray yap tia ravrehos (oper Haidov oud 
dyOpwrdy papev elvas GAAa Onplov, as ovcay riva xaxiav Onpioryra. 4 8 
dyrixeipévn aperi taity dotly dydyupos, éors dé 4 rovatty Umép avOpwroy ovca, 
ofoy npwxy ris xal Oeia: expressions directly taken from the passages of 
Eth. N. vir just quoted. Finally, the instinctive opéfes (@upos and 
éx:Oupia) belong to this animal part of our nature, and are therefore not 
always under our control; Pol. 111 16, 1267 a 28; where the divine part of 
our nature, the controlling, regulating, intelligent vovs, is contrasted with 
the lower instincts of the brute elements of our nature, the emotional and 
appetitive. - 
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‘And when it arises from or is due to malice aforethought’. mpovoia is 
the ‘forethought’, the deliberate vicious purpose which constitutes ‘malice 
prepense’, aggravates a wrong act in proportion to its intensity and the 
length of time during which the evil intent has been nursed ; and converts 
an act otherwise innocent into a crime. ‘The mpovoia is that which dis- 
tinguishes murder from homicide. It is in fact the moral mpoaipeors, dis- 
tinctive of vice and virtue, of which an account has been already given in 
the first note on this chapter. See the passage of Eth. Nic. v 10, there 
quoted. Comp. Rhet. I 13.10. There éx mpovoies is identified with the 
(in Ethics) more ordinary ée spoatpécews. ray dé éx mpoatpeceas (5 BAaBn) 
Gdinos xal poyOnpds. 86 xados ra éx Ovpot (actions which are done in a 
state of violent excitement, under the impulse of overpowering passion, 
are considered as involuntary, and exempted from the penalty of crimes) 
ovx éx mpovolas xpiverasx. The case quoted by Schrader from Magna 
Moralia 1 17, of a woman who had caused the death of her lover by a 
love-potion which she had sent him only with the view of inflaming his 
passion, and was consequently acquitted by the court of Areopagus on 
the charge of murder, because the act was done without deliberate male- 
volent intent, is a case of ayaprypa (one of those in which the wrong done 
does not amount to a crime), in which the mischief is done without due 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case. In Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
p-. 634, there is a similar distinction between two kinds of av8podovia: in 
one sense the name is applied é#’ axovgi dove, and to acts of this kind 
‘a wise and humane law’, vouoe avOpwrivas nai xade@s xeipevos, does not 
apply the name of murder; from this are immediately afterwards dis- 
tinguished of éx mpoveias (ovevoaryres). Aeschines c. Ctesiph. § 212, eine 
rpavparos €x mpovoias yradas ypadopevos. Dinarch. c. Demosth. § 6, rap 
«x mpovoias dovey. Compare Cic. de Off. 1 8, sub fin. Sed tn omnt iniusiitia 
permultum interest utrum perturbatione aliqgua animi, quae plerumque 
brevis est et ad tempus, an consulto et cogttata fiat iniuria. Leviora 
enim sunt quae repentino aliguo motu accidunt guam ea guae meditata ac 
pracparata tnferuntur. 

‘And any act, or wrong done, which inspires the hearers rather 
with terror than compassion’, An act which tends to consequences 
which inspire terror, the stronger emotion, in those who may be exposed 
to the like treatment, must plainly be more striking in its character and 
important in its social effects, more noxious and prejudicial, and worse in 
general, than one which excites mere pity or sympathy with the sufferer, 
without raising alarm on account of what may follow to oneself. That 
which excites terror must be terrible; formidable and dangerous to the 
individual or society. An atrocious crime makes men tremble, and fear 
expels pity; the stronger emotion overpowers the weaker, .Comp. Rhet. 
11 8. 5 and 12, ‘Amasis shed no tears when he saw his son led away to 
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death, but wept when his friends asked an alms’: roiro pé» yap dAcewvor, 
éxeivo O¢ Secvdv' Td yap Beevdw Erepov row dAcervou eat exxpovorixdy Tov dAdov 
nal wokAaxis Te evavrip xpjoipory. Victorius quotes Cic. Tusc. Qu. II 27, 
Constabat cos qui concidentem vulneribus Gn. Pompeium vidissent, quum 
tn illo ipso acerbissimo miserrimoque spectaculo stbi timerent quod se 
classe hostium circumfusos viderent, nthil tum aliud egisse nisi ut remiges 
hortarentur, et ut salutem adipiscerentur fuga: posteaquam Tyrum 
ventssent tum affitctart lamentarique cocpisse. 

‘And the rhetorical artifices or exaggerations’ (such as avéijces, 
8exdcecs, rhetorical tricks for giving extra importance and interest to 
a subject; or for magnifying, exaggerating, intensifying the atrocity, 
enormity, of a crime), ‘for instance, that the accused (whose crime you 
desire to magnify) has subverted many principles (or obligations) of 
justice at once, or transgressed them; for instance, oaths, the right hand’ 
(pledge of faith, nai defcal ys éwérsOper, 11. B 341), ‘all confidence or good 
faith, all the laws of intermarriage, and the rest; for this is an excess of 
many crimes over the one which has really been committed’; or ‘a 
multiplication of one crime into many’. 

The exaggeration of this rhetorical fallacy lies in the enumeration, and 
apparent accumulation, of offences by division of the single offence imto 
its parts, or the repetition—as in the instance—of the same offence under 
different names, which seems thus to swell its bulk and magnify its enor- 
mity. This is the reverse application of the same rhetorical artifice of 
exaggeration as has been already referred to in I 7. 31 (see note), the me- 
thods of dsaipecis ele ra pépn, oversOevas, and éwoexodope applied to the 
‘amplification’ of good things; the object and use of them being stated 
in nearly the same words, rAeidvev yap Urepexe Gaiveras. 

avaipeiv, ‘to take up, so as to remove, annul, or destroy’; here /ol/ere, 
subvertere. The simple verb, as well as the phrase dsapeiy dx pécou— 
comp. Lat. de medio, e medio tollere (Cic., Liv.) is common in Demosth., 
Aesch. and the Orators, and occurs occasionally in other writers, as Plato 
and Xenophon, with words like vépous, ro Bixaov, dscabyany, vrobicas 
(Plato), or woAcy, woXtreiay, oAvyapyias (Xenoph.). 

Gaisford illustrates the various forms of pledges or guarantees here 
mentioned by a corresponding passage in Arist. Acharn. 306, was 8 é' 
&y xadds Aéyous dy, cirep doweiaw y drat olow ovre Bwopos ovre wiors ovF 
Opxos peves. 

émyapia, tus connudii, the right of intermarriage between different 
states, together with the rules and obligations which it entails, which are 
here in question. On the ‘reciprocal’ dw, ‘safer’, see note on émrepydca- 
a6az I 13.9, Pp. 251. 

§ 6. «al ro évratéa (ddiceiv) o8 x.7.A.] ‘and to commit a crime in the 
very place where offenders are punished’ is an aggravation of the crimi- 
nality ; ‘which is the case with perjurers or false witnesses: for where 
would a man #o¢ commit a crime if he is ready to do it even in the very 
court of justice?’ This is the argumentum a fortiori ; the rule, omne 
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matus continet in se minus. ‘Hine P. Clodii culpam amplificavit Cicero, 
cum insidiis Gn. Magnum per servum tollere eum voluisse pro Milone 
dicens criminatus est: /nstdiator erat in foro collocatus, atque in vesti- 
bulo ipso senatus’ [pro Milone § 19], Victorius. (Victorius has forgotten the 
still more striking Evsam sn senalum venst, &c. of the first speech against 
Catiline, § 2.) The sanetity of the place converts theft into sacrilege. 
The atrocity of the murder of ‘Zacharias the son of Barachias’ was 
heightened by the circumstance of its occurrence ‘between the temple 
and the altar’ (Matth. xxiii. 35). 

‘Another aggravation of an offence is, where it is attended by dis- 
grace (to the victim); and this in proportion to its amount (yaAcora)’. 
This, together with the wantonness, the unprovoked character of the 

' aggression, is what converts a mere assault, aixia, into an act of vBpis, a 
wanton outrage. See Rhet. I! 2. 5, definition of uS8pis, and I 13.10; also 
note on I 12.26, p. 239. The wound inflicted on a man’s pride and sense 
of dignity, the injury to his feelings and honour, constitute a great aggra- 
vation of the offence. wfpus is, ro BAawrew xal Avweiv ef’ ois aloxdvn 
dori r@ macxovrs «rAd. In 11 6.2, alcxvvy is defined, Avmy res } rapaxy 
wept ra els adogiav dawopeva pkpew Trev xaxdy f waporvray f) yeyovoray 7 
HeAACProy...€nt Teis ToovTas THY KaxGy Goa aloxpa Soxei elvar fj} avrP f OP 
hpovrifes. 

cai ef rovrov (4dixnxé res)| ‘and another is, when the victim of his wrong 
has been his benefactor ; for his offence is thereby multiplied; in that he 
not only does what is wrong (positive wrong, a sin of commission), but 
also fails, omits, to do what is right (negative wrong, a sin of omission). 
The last explanatory clause is thus illustrated by Victorius from Cicero’s 
criticism of the third Stoic Paradox, § 25 or: toa ra duaprypara xa Ta 
xaropbapara. Lilud tamen interest quod in servo necando, st adsit in- 
turia, semel peccatur,; in patris vita violanda multa peccantur,; vio- 
latur ts gui procreavit, is quit aluit: is qui erudivit,; ts qui in sede 
ac domo atque in republica collocavit: multitudine peccatorum praestat 
(Umepéxet), cogue poena matore dignus est. 

§7. ‘And an offence against the unwritten laws of right’ (is worse 
than the violation of a written or positive law): ‘because it is indicative of 
a better character and disposition, of a higher degree of virtue, to do 
right without compulsion’. (Any external force destroys the voluntary 
character of an act, and therefore its virtue. And if this voluntary obe- 
dience to the unwritten law implies a more virtuous disposition than that 
which is enforced by the positive enactments which have power to 
compel it, then the oposite is true, an act of disobedience to the un- 
written law is a worse offence, and a sign of a more vicious disposition, 
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than the violation of the other.) ‘Now the written laws are compulsory, 
the unwritten are not’. 

‘From another point of view’, (in another way of arguing or looking at 
the case; Rhetoric avAAcyif{era: rdvayria, 1 § 12) the crime is worse ‘if it be 
a breach of the written law: for (it may be argued) if a man does wrong 
when it is dangerous (fearful) and liable to penalty, (4 fortior’) he would 
do it when it is not’?. This again is by the rule omne matus continet in 
sé minus ; the greater and more powerful inclination to wrong necessa- 
rily involves the less. . 

goBepa} acts fearful, alarming, formidable, from the probable conse- 
quences. Supply the cogn. accus. d&uypara. 

ére(npsa] Note on I 4.9, éridogoy, p. 66. 

etpyras|] ‘so much for’, ‘enough of’, ‘no more of’: note on elpjcba, 
I 11, 29. 


CHAP. XV. 


The general sense and connexion of the contents of this chapter upon 
the dreyvor wiores of the practice of Rhetoric, those adjuncts of proof and 
external supports of the case, which consist in the various kinds of evi- 
dence which can be adduced by the pleader in confirmation of his state- 
ments and arguments, have been already given in the Introduction to 
this Commentary, pp. 193—207, to which I now refer and which I need 
not here repeat. They are called ‘unartistic’ or ‘inartificial’ because 
they are not due to the artist’s inventive skill, but are supplicd to him 
from the outside, as it were, of his art; and all that he has to do is to use 
them to the best advantage. Rhet.1 2.2. It is this distinction of two 
kinds of proof or modes of persuasion which explains the application of 
the term iaventio by the Latin rhetoricians to that part of the art to 
which Aristotle first gave the name of évreyvoe miores, and the t'tle of 
one of Cicero’s rhetorical treatises, the de /nventione. The author him- 
self, l. c., applies the term evpeiv to the évreyvor rriores. 

In commenting therefore upon this chapter we shall have to occupy 
ourselves principally with the details of language, argument, and allu- 
sion, and so fill up the outline which has been sketched out in the Intro- 
duction. 

§1. ‘Next to the subjects already discussed’ (the évyrexyvo: sricress, 
the logical or dialectical proofs of Rhetoric and their topics in cc. 4—14), 
‘we have to run over (give a hasty sketch, or summary of) what are called 
the unartistic proofs, or modes of persuasion, decause’ (yap, this is the 
appropriate place for them, decause we have just been engaged upon the 
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forensic branch of Rhetoric, and ‘these are peculiar to law proceedings 
(or forensic practice)’. On the treatment of these drexvos wieress by other 
writers on the subject see Introd. 205—207. 

wept 8¢ ray dréyvor...dmdpapeiy] See note on I 9.14; on the redundant 
use of srepl, urép, &c. 

éxépuevoy) with genit. partitive, ‘holding, hanging, on by (lit. to @ part 
of,)’, ‘clinging to’, ‘connected with’, ‘in succession to’, ‘following’. 
Very frequent in Herodotus. 

émdpapeiv] ‘to run over’, commonly in its literal signification takes 
the accusative, sometimes the dative. Here we may suppose that sep} rap 
aréyvov xadoupévoy rigremy is substituted for the accusative: as it is also 
in pseudo-Demosth. wept rév mpos ’AXéEav8por ouvOnxay, 217. 7, pexpa 
ériSpapovpat rept avray modAGy dyrov. This passage and Xen. Oecon. 
XV I are the only two instances that are given by the Lexicons of the 
metaphorical sense in which it occurs here. [Cf., however, Pol. 1 15, 
1286 @ 7, Oewpfoat Kal ras deropias ériSpapety ras evovcas, Index Aris- 
totelicus. S.] Compare a similar use of éreAGeiv of ‘ pursuing an inquiry’ or 
‘going over, reviewing, a subject’. Pol. 1 13, 1260 5 12, dy rois wepl ras 
woktrelas avayxaioy eredGew. Ib. VI (IV) 2, ult. wesparcoy dredOeiy tives 
POopal x.r.d. ct Passim. 

§ 3 xpnordoy sporpérovra] i.e. wes dei reva xpicba avrois wporp€- 
sovra. The verbal adjective can be resolved into det with an indefinite 
object, with which the participle is made to ‘agree’. Demosth. Olynth. 
B. 21,24, wodAny 8) roy peracracww cal peyadny Sexréoy rhy peraBodqy 
elodépovras éf:dvras. Other examples in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 447. 4. 

It appears from the addition of wporpérovra and drorpéworra that the 
first of the drexvos wicras, the laws, are not confined to forensic practice, 
but can also be used by the deliberative orator in addressing a public 
assembly: and this is true also of some kinds of witnesses, viz. the 
‘authorities’ appealed to in support of a statement, which may be as ser- 
viceable in enforcing considerations of public policy, the oupépor § 
aovpdopor, as the dixatoy f ddixoy of a legal process in a court of justice; 
see §16. The original statement therefore of § 1, i3ca: yap avra: rep 
Cixancxey, requires modification. 

§ 4. dvavrioe rq wpaypars] ‘opposed to the facts on our side, to our 
view of the case’, Comp. infr. § 12. 

§ 5. With ore here, and in the following topics, Aexréer or something 
similar must be supplied from ypnaréor, § 3—4. 
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7d yoy ty dpiorg] Supply xpiveyw or dicd{ew; the former is expressed 
in Rhet. 11 25. 10, ro yoy tq dpiory xpivew. This was the dicasts’ oath, 
taken when they entered the court. The usual form was yveyy ry dixato- 
rary. Dem. c. Aristocr. 652 sub fin. yreipy rp Stxasorary dixdoew spopo- 
xaow (ol &ccacrai), } d¢ rijs yropns doa ad’ dy dy deovowor napicrarat... 
was yap o pyre & €xOpay pyre &: evvoray pyre &: GAAnY Gdixov swpopacew 
pndepiay, wap & yryvdoxe, Oépevos rh» Wihoy evoeBei...drArX ef tis eldds 
éxeivous mpodédwxey  é€ararg, odros dot’ Evoxos ry apa’ c. Boeot. de Nom. 
1006. 27, dAAd pay dy y' ay pn doe vopot youn tH Oixasotary Sixdoew ouw- 
poxare. adv. Lept. 493. 1. Ar. Pol. I11 16, 1287 @ 25, adda py Oca ye py 
Bonet Sivagba Scopifesy o vopos, ovd’ d»Opwmros ay Suvatro yvwpifey. dA 
émirndés wadevoas 6 vopos épiotycs ra Aorwa ry Stxatordry yvopn xpivew 
wal dtoixety rovs dpxovras, which explains the meaning and object of the 
oath. 

The form of the oath is found in Pollux vilr 10[6 & dpros jw répy 
Sccacréy sepl pay dy vopos elol, Wydieiabat xara rovs vopous, wepl 3¢ Sy pp 
lol, yvopuy 1 Sixaorary]; see Meier & Schémann, Aé¢éscher Process, 
p- 128; comp. p. 135- 

TO p}) wavredws ypjoGat Trois yeypappevos] The meaning of the oath is, 
‘that the judges are not to employ, Le. to enforce, to its full extent, in its 
strict and literal interpretation, the rigour of the written statute’. 

§6. ‘And that equity and the universal law are constant and un- 
changeable, like the laws of nature whose operation is uniform; to which 
the appeal is made in Sophocles’ Antigone (line 450 seq.) ; for her defence 
is, that the burial (of her brother) was indeed against Creon’s law, but 
not against that which is unwritten’. ovd o xowds (peraBaAAet). 

§ 7. GAN’ ov rd Boxouy] Bixaroy dAnOés dors xr.rA. ‘and that justice is 
something real, genuine, and salutary, but this sham, apparent justice 
(the rigorous interpretation) is not.. And therefore the written law, the 
letter of the statute, is not; because it sometimes—and this is one of the 
cases—does not do the proper work of the law’, which is to do substan- 
tial, not merely apparent and fallacious justice, that which seems to be, 
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but is not justice. On the superiority of natural justice to positive en- 
actments, see Cicero, desLegg. I 15, referred to in Introd. p. 194. 

‘And we may further argue that the judge is like an assayer of 
coin and appointed for the purpose of distinguishing dase justice from 
genuine’. 

dpyupoyvopev] Moeris, Lex. Attic. (p. 50, ed. Koch) dpyupaporBoi, ’Ar- 
rix@s’ KxoAAvBtoral (money-changers, who change large coin for small, 
KoAAvBos), EAAnmKas. apyuvpoyywpoves, Arrixas’ Soxtpacrai, ‘EAAnme@s, and 
Pierson’s note, who refers to the pseudo-Platonic dialogue wept dperjs, 
378 D (Zurich ed. p. 867), dAAa py cal wept rd xpvotoy Kai rd dpyvpioy 
eloly suty Soxipactai, ofriwes cpaovres xpivoves ro re BéArioy nal Td xeipov; 
Elaiv. Tivas ody rovrous xadeis; "Apyupoyvedpovas. Pollux, vi1§ 170. To 
the same family of words belong spoSarcywadper Agam. 768 (see Blom- 
field’s Glossary) a ‘discerner of the flock’, one that can distinguish the 
several sheep of a flock; hence ‘a judge of character’; fmroyvopeoy in the 
same metaphorical sense, Aesch. Fragm. Tox. 224 Dind. Cf. dvovoyvdpey, 
Ar. de Gen. Anim, Iv 3. 32, and on ¢vovoyrmporeiy, as an art (the study of 
character from the indications of the features and other external pecu- 
liarities), see Anal. Pr. 11 27, 70 6 7—38; and the treatise @uctoyrwpom«a, 
printed with Aristotle’s works, Bekk. Vol. 11. p. 805. Compare Cic. de 
Fato, 5. 10 (quoted in Blomfield’s note, as ‘De Nat. Deor. 1 8’), Qusd? 
Socratem nonne legimus, quemadmodum notarit Zopyrus, phystognomon, 
gui se profitebatur hominum mores naturasque ex corpore ocults vultu 
Jronte pernoscere? Compare, lastly, the simple yradper, Xen. Memor. 
1 4.5 (ap. Blomfield), of the tongue as distinguishing between sweet and 
bitter, and Agam. 1099, derdaray yoopey dxpos. 

§ 8. See Introd. p. 194. Correct there the second line of the quota- 
tion, Hor. 1 Ep. 16, §2, which should be, ¢u nshil admities in te formi- 
dine poenae: ‘tu’ is addressed to men in general, and therefore the 
second line speaks as generally as the first. Schrader appears to refer 
this topic to c. 7 § 12, cal dvoiv dpyaiv rd did ris pel{owos peifoy, for its 
authority ; the topic of § 16, xa dper} pi} dperfjs...rd per yap réAos, rd 8 ov 
réXos, is equally applicable. 

§ 9. ‘Or if the (written) law (which is against us) chance (ov) to be 
contradictory, either to any other law of repute, or to itself; as, for 
example, in some cases one law enacts the validity of all contracts what- 
soever, whilst the other (of the two opposite laws) forbids the contracting 
of any engagement contrary to the law (except those that the law allows)’, 
On this Victorius, ‘Exemplum hoc est legis legi repugnantis; dvrwopia 
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autem id vocatur. Alterius vero exemplum, cum lex aliqua secum ipsa 
discordat, omisit, ut rei sua vi satis notae’. 

§10. This very elliptical sentence must apparently be thus filled up. 
xai ef duiBoros (6 vopos, ypyaréov avrg from § 3, 4, or Aexréov), dare (SO as 
to, in such a way as to...) orpédecw (avroy) xat opay x.r.A. ‘and if the law 
(which we have to interpret) be ambiguous, (we must deal with it, treat it, 
or interpret it) in such a way as to wrest (twist) it (in either direction 
according as it suits our purpose) and to see to which of the two construc: 
tions either strict justice (the /e¢/er of the law) or expediency, i.e. equity, 
(whichever of the two we are arguing for) will adapt itself, and then 
employ ¢ha?’. ro cupdépor here stands for ‘ equity’, becaus2 by accom- 
modating itself to the varying circumstances of particular cases it is more 
‘generally serviceable’ than the stiff unbending letter of the law. dyay# 
(rov vopov) ‘leading’, ‘guiding’ of the law. This ‘leading of the law’ 
represents the law itself as leading those who have to use it by the ‘ inter- 
pretation’ or ‘construction’ that may be put upon it in one or another 
direction, and corresponds exactly to ductus in the phrase ductus littera- 
rum. The following passage of the Politics, vi (IV) 5, 1292412, throws 
light upon this use of dywyy, and as they mutually illustrate one another 
I will quote it entire. ov det 8€ AavOavew drs wodAaxo’ oupBéBynxevy adore 
Thy pev wodretay Thy Kata Tovs vopous fay Onporixny elvat, dia 8€ TO 740s Kat 
THY dywyny rodkireverOar Snporsxws, Opoiws Bé waAww map’ GAdols THY péy KaTa 
Tous vopous eivat roAtrelay Onportxarépay, Ty 8 dywyij Kat rois ecw oALyap- 
xetobar paddAov. Here again the dywyy is rev vopov, the leading, direction 
given to, or interpretation put upon the law in the actual practice of the 
society. The difference which sometimes arises between the theory of the 
constitution as laid down in the laws, and ¢he actual administration and 
conduct of the government, is accounted for, first, by the character and 
habits of the people, either natural to them or as cultivated and formed 
by education ; and secondly, by the ‘ direction’ they give to, or the ‘ inter- 
pretation’ they put upon, the actually existing laws, in accordance with 
the character which /fAey wish to give to the practical administration of 
the government. Compare xa@ avrovs adyovas ryy moXtreiay, C. 11, 12962 
26, and Thuc. 11 65, of Pericles’ direction of the state policy, xai ove 
Wyero padAov um avrov (rou ™hrjous) 7) auros Wye. 

appiBodros] III 5. 4, adudiBoda, ‘ambiguous phrases’. Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26). 1, Scahevyaw ro dudiBoAroy, opposed to oixeia crvopara. Ib. 36 (37). 
22, 29. Comp. note on III §. 4. 

§ 12. The highly condensed contents of this section, which gives the 
other side of the foregoing arguments for the treatment of laws, shewing 
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how to argue when the written law is in our favour, have been developed 
in extenso inthe Introd. p. 195—6, and we may now proceed to the details. 

mpos TO mpaypal ‘in favour of our case’ as rp mpaypare § 4. 

TO andes, TO avT@] 1 7. 35, kal rd avr@ Kal drAws, and note there. 

rapacopiferbar] ‘to attempt to outdo (to go beyond, wapa) the physi- 
cian (note the generic rov; one of the two uses of the definite article, to 
mark the member of a class) in skill and subtlety, ingenuity and clever- 
ness’. The proverb, ‘to be wiser than your physician’, is applied to 
i&:orac who pretend to rival the professors, reyviras or copoi, men of spe- 
cial knowledge, skill, and experience in any art or science. In Athen. 
p. 137 F, quoted by Victorius, the verb stands for ‘over refining’ in the 
art of cookery, rdv 8¢ ey rp Auxeip xpéas raptynpow els rdptyos diacKeva- 
cavra pactiywOnvat, os rapacodifopevoy troynpas. 

To TOY vouwY GopeTepoy (nreiv eivas x.7.A.] Comp. Cleon ap. Thuc. II! 
37, ol pey yap Trav Te vouwy coperepot BovrAovrar haivecOat...cal ex row rot- 
ovrov Ta moAXa odadAovas ras modes: and a little before, swdvrov b¢ dSevd- 
raroy el...pnd€ yvworopneda Gre xeipoot vopots dxwyrots xpwpevy mods xpei- 
orwy dorly fh nates exovow axvpos, apabia re pera owppoovryns aeArpod- 
repoy 9) Sekcorns per dxodacias, x.t.A. Bacon, de Augmentes, Lib. VIII. 
Aphor. 58 (Vol. 1. p. 816, ed. Ellis and Spedding), quotes this maxim as 
proverbial, ‘/icet enim non male dictum sit, neminem oportere legitbus 
esse sapientiorem,’ on which Ellis has this note, ‘Bacon refers perhaps 
to D’Argentré’s maxim, Stulta videtur sapientia quae lege vult sapien- 
tior vidert. In the passage from which these words are taken he is 
condemning the presumption of judges who depart from the text on the 
pretence of eguity—which is precisely what the advocate is supposed to 
be doing here.’ 

$13. d:picbw)] See on 1 11. 29, p. 224. 
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pices avepai] ‘decisions, judgments, published, or notorious’. 
Quint. v 11. 36, Adhibetur extrinsecus in causam et auctoritas. Haec 
seculs Graecos, a guibus xpicas dicuntur, iudicia aut iudicationes vocant 
..§2 Guid ita visum gentibus, populis, sapientibus virts, claris.civibus, illus 
tribus poetis (all yroptpon,) referri potest. 

ofoy "AOnvaior ‘Ounpp paprupt éxpyoavro mepi SZarapivos] Quint. u. s. 
§ 40 (as an instance of the appeals to ‘authoritics’ mentioned in § 36), 
Neque est ignobile exemplum, Megareos ab Atheniensibus, quum de Sala- 
mine contenderent victos Homeri versu, qui tamen ipse non in omni 
editione reperitur, significans Aiacem naves suas Athentensibus innxisse, 
The ‘versus’ or rather two verses here in question are, Il B 557—8, 
[Atas 8 dx Sadapivos dyev dvoxaisexa vias, orqoe 8 dyay, iv’ "AOnvaiwy toravro 
adayyes] which were quoted by Solon (and said to have been interpolated 
by him in the text of Homer for that purpose, Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Sol. 
§ 48) as an ‘authority’ in favour of the Athenian claim to the possession 
of Salamis. See Heyne, Paley, and Trollope’s notes on the passage of 
Homer, Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 10, Strabo, Attica, 1X 1. Plutarch says that the 
current opinion in his time attributed the interpolation of the line (th: 
second of the two) to Solon, though the Athenians denied it: in Strabo’s 
time it was condemned by the critics: he enters at length into the ques- 
tion, and gives the reasons for rejecting the verse. Another well-known 
instance of the authority of a-.yvepios, or distinguished man, is the 
proverbial aurds épa, ipse dixtt, of the disciples of Pythagoras. 

kai Tevédcior €vayxos x.7.A.] Of this event, ‘recent’ at the time of Ari- 
stotle’s writing, nothing more is known than we learn from this passage. 
‘Ex verbis his colligo’, says Victorius, ‘Tenedi insulae incolas cum 
Sigeensibus disceptantes usos et ipsos prisco teste Periandro: qui, quam- 
vis multis antea saeculis mortuus esset, poema reliquerat quo praecepta 
quaedam ad beate vivendum, vmo@jxas vocatae a Graecis, continebantur. 
Laertius qui vitam ipsius scripsit hoc narrat: in eo autem, ut suspicari 
licet, aliquid fuit quod causam Tenediorum adiuvaret.’ 

KAeopsv] a mischievous profligate demagogue, who took a leading part 
in public affairs at Athens during the latter years of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was tried and condemned by the Council during the siege of Athens 
in 405 B.C. One of the results of the political rivalry between him and 
Critias, one of the leaders of the opposite party, was this charge which he 
brought against him, at some time not ascertained. The various refer- 
ences to him in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and the Orators, will be found — 
in the article on him in Smith’s Déct. of Biography, and other particulars 
respecting his habits and character in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. 1 
p- 171 seq., in the account of the play bearing his name, which Plato the 
Comic poet wrote to assail him. 

Kptriov] The person accused by Cleophon was the well-known oli- 
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garchical leader, one of the thirty tyrants, maternal uncle of Plato the 
philosopher, and great-grand-nephew of Solon, Plat. Charm. 155 A. 
He was son of Callaeschrus, ibid. 153 C, who was the son of another 
Critias, son of Dropides, brother of Solon. Comp. Tim. 20 E. 

Cleophon, in his accusation, took occasion to quote ‘as from an 
authority’ some elegiac verses of Solon from whose family he was 
descended, to shew that reckless licentiousness was hereditary in the race. 

doeAyjs}| Hesychius axoAaoros, dxabapros. Gram. ap. Bekk. Anecd.1 451, 
doedyés, wav ro aododpdy nal Biaov. xai doéAyea Wf per émnpeacpov car 
Opacurnros Bia. Kal adoeAyjs 6 avaywyos (intractable, unmanageable, like 
‘unbroken’ horses and dogs, Xenophon, from dyew, ‘to train or educate’). 
Anpoobévns (c. Mid. 521. 2), nat o xapixds. “Qowep avépov éfaidyns doed- 
yous yevouevov (Eupolis, Fr. Inc. xxv. Meineke, Vol. 1. p. 558). otup 
avromvyos (or rd mviyos) os aoeAyns (Pherecr. Fragm. Inc. Xxtx. Meineke, 
11 348). doeAyés oxopua, Eupolis, ds. Hence it appears that the pri- 
mary sense of the word is ‘untamed or untameable’, from a and OéAyew 
(on the analogy of dueyys ‘unmixed’, one who cannot be soothed, charmed, 
tamed; hence violent, extravagant, excessive—Arist. Plut. 559, mapa rq 
pey (rhouT@) yap modaypavres kai yaorpaders xal maxvxrnpot Kai wiovis ciow 
acedyos, ‘extravagantly fat’—and specially in the indulgence of the appe- 
tites and passions, reckless in character and conduct; licentious, profli- 
gate to excess. Arist. Pol. viii (Vv) 5, sub init. da ryv rov dnpaywoyoy 
aoéAyecav, ‘license’ in conduct; ib. c. 6, 1305 4 40, yiyvovras 8€ peraBodrai 
ris oAvyapxias kai Gray dvaddawar ta ida (avres doeAyes, ‘by a life of reck- 
less extravagance’. Plat. Rep. Iv 424 E (the word is rare in Plato). De- 
mosth. Olynth. 11 23. 19, Phil. tv. 131. 11, c. Mid. 521.2 u.s., ap. eundem 
doehyas (nv, dtaxeicOat, Siayesy rov Biov, ‘sihobal TEME. 

eireity por] This, and the following line of Solon’s elegy, is quoted, 
with two variations from Aristotle’s version, by Proclus ad Tim. 20 E, 

elmépevar Kpirip favor pexe marpos dxovety" 
ov yap dpapTivom meioeras HyEepovs, 

the father of Critias being Solon’s brother, Dropides. These verses, 
which were probably intended by the author as a compliment to the 
father, are misconstrued by the malicious Cleophon into a reflection on 
the son, whose recklessness and licentiousness had brought upon him his 
father's displeasure: the authority of Solon is appealed to to shew that 
the grandson inherited his grandfather’s vices. Whether mupporpiy: is 
another malicious perversion of Cleophon, on the hypothesis that red 
hair implies a licentious disposition, or depravity in general—as seems to 
have been the opinion of the Normans, who had the proverb, entre potl 
youx et fllonie sentreporient grant compagnie, (Wace, Roman de Rou, 
quoted by Sir F. Palgrave, Hest. of Norm. 11 721)—or Aristotle, quoting 
from memory, has mésquoted, more suo, cannot now be ascertained. At 
all events it is unlikely that So/on intended any such imputation on Cri- 
tias’ character, whatever may have been the case with Cleophon; for 
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Critias is evidently considered as a boy or very young man from the tone 
of the address or message, and Victorius shews from Theocr. Id. VIII. 3, 
Gude ray’ yrnv wupporpixe, dude avaBe, that red hair in a boy in the eyes 
of the Greeks was a beauty and not a deformity. It seems to me that 
Solon wrote favdorpix:, as Proclus gives it, and that the other reading is: 
due either to Cleophon’s malice if we interpret it in deterius, or to Ari- 
stotle’s want of memory, if we take it as synonymous with favorpsy:. 
The evidence of Critias’ doéAyea derived from the verses is plainly a 
false inference of Cleophon and not really contained in the original: the 
statement in Plat. Charm. 157 E, that Solon wrote Elegies in praise of 
‘the house of Critias’, and spoke of its members as ‘distinguished by 
personal beauty and virtue and all other so-called happiness’, is altoge- 
ther against any such supposition. Victorius, who regards the inference 
drawn by Cleophon as justified by the language of the verses, endea- 
vours to reconcile this with the eulogistic character of the elegy, by the 
remark that Critias may have been an exception to the general good 
character of his family. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. p. 331, follows Proclus’ 
version. The other variation, eiwreiy pot, and eimépevat, may be either 
another slip of Aristotle’s memory, or eiweiy pos a mere false reading of 
elméueva, the one being very easily mistaken for the other. 

Lastly, poi, if it were retained, would be a good example of the da¢i- 
vus ethicus corresponding in Greek to the familiar use of ‘me’ in the 
earlier English writers : as Shakespeare, Rob me the treasury ; He smiled 
me in the face (Dame Quickly of Falstaff); See how this river comes me 
cranking in (Hotspur). [Abbott’s Shaksp. Gr. § 220. S.] 

' - § 14. xpnopodcyor] amongst whom Themistocles is included as the 
interpreter of an oracle which referred to future events, wept rov dcopéver, 
here denotes not merely professional soothsayers, but amateurs also who 
followed the diviner’s craft. Herod., VII 141, gives the oracle here quoted : 
the verses run thus, retyos Tptroyevet EvAcwov 830i evpvora Zevs povvoy 
drrdpOnrov redeOeww, ro we Téxva T ovjoes. C. 143 gives Themistocles’ inter- 
pretation. The professional interpreters of the oracles are called xpyopo- 
Aoyo: by Herodotus. 

ai rapotpiat, domep etynra] These words will not bear the ordinary 
interpretation of domep elpnra, ‘as has been already said’, because this is 
hot true. Therefore Victorius and Vater propose to render aowep as if it 
were otamep, huiuscemodt, ‘proverbs are also used as evidence, such as 
has been mentioned’, viz. evidence of the future: and Muretus proposed 
kai TS dowep etpyra, “and the ‘as has been said’,” any general remark 
that has been habitually made, whether proverbial or not. We may 
follow Victorius in his explanation, without however supposing that 
Samep is used in any but its literal and proper meaning ‘proverbs are 
evidence, in the way that has been stated’, evidence (that is) of the future. 
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pyror’ ed épdey yépovra] Suidas, s. vv. dypnora et prror ev Epdev, 
quotes the proverb at length, in two different forms, both of them cor- 
rupt. The proverb conveys the maxim els dypyora py avadioxery. Gais- 
ford from the materials supplied by Suidas has put together the following 
lines, pifror’ ed ep8ew yépovra, pnde maida BacKavov’ py AaAnTiKHy yuvaixa, 
pnde yeirovos xuva’ 2) KuBepyyirny pidrurvoy, py) AdAov KownAarny. 

yymios b¢ warepa Kreivas maiSas xaradeires] The verse is taken from 
Stasinus’ Cyfria: quoted by Clemens, Strom. VI 747. Diintzer, Fragm. 

' Epic. Gr. p. 16. It is repeated 11 21.11. Herod. 1155, Cyrus to Croe- 
sus, on hearing of the revolt of the Lydians, opolws yap pot viv ye paivo- 
peas srerroinKeval, os ef Tis TaTépa droxreivas THY maldwy avrov deiocaro. Liv. 
XL 3, of Philip king of Macedon, father of Perseus, Postremo negare pro- 
palam cocpit satis tutum sibi guicquam esse nisi liberos corum, guos tnter- 
Jecissel, comprehensos in custodia haberet, et tempore alium alto tolleret 
(Victorius). Eur. Androm. 518, xai yap avola peyaAn Acimew €xOpors €xOpar, 
é£ov xreiveey Kail poBov otkoy adpedécba. Comp. Toup. Emend. in Surd. 
11 185 (G.). Comp. Heracl. 1005, where it is put in the mouth of Eury- 
stheus; and Herc. Fur. 168, in that of Lycus, Plutarch has the proverb, 
yexpos ov Oadxves. 

§ 15. EtSovdos] "AvadAvotios (Wydiopa ap. Dem. de Cor. § 29), a 
demagogue (so Harpocration and the Schol.), orator and political oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes, who mentions him very frequently in de Cor., de 
F. Leg., and elsewhere. This Eubulus is omitted in Smith’s Dict. of 
Biogr. ; but Baiter and Sauppe, in their excellent Judex Nominum (Orat. 
Att, 1. Ind. Nom. pp. 48, 9), have furnished a complete list of all the 
references to him from the Greek Orators, Scholiasts, and Lexicographers, 
which in some degree supplies the place of a biography. See also 
Ruhnken, H7s¢. Crit. Or. Gr. p. 146 [and especially Arnold Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1 173—191. S.]. He is attacked and apo- 
strophized by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. §§ 290—293, and a passage of one of 
his speeches is referred to in §292. ‘ Eubulus in the law-court (at the trial) 
employed against Chares the saying of Plato (the Comic poet) against 
Archibius, that “the avowal of knavery (rascality) has grown in the 
city”. Meineke, in his Fragm. Comm. Gr. (Plat. Fragm. Inc. XL1) 
Vol. 11 692, merely quotes this passage without attempting to restore the 
verse or explain the allusion. In his Hést. Crit. (Fr. Com. Gr. 1 161, 
note) he had proposed to substitute "Ayvpprow for ’Apy{Sco» in the text of 
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Aristotle, an opinion which is afterwards retracted in the other place 
referred to. 
§ 16. wait of perdéyovres...yrev3erOa} ‘Those who share the danger’ 
(with the person for whom they give evidence, i.e. are liable to the penal- 
ties of WevSopaprvpia, as the other is to those of the offence with which 
he is charged) ‘if they be suspected of falsehood’, sc. spoodaroi elot, are 
reckoned amongst ‘recent’ or contemporary witnesses. That they are so 
is shewn by their actual presence in court, and the risk they consequently 
run. See Introd. p. 196, for the explanation of the remainder of the sec- 
tion. 8o€oey. ‘quia si credantur etiam mendaces falsique, non tantum 
si fuerint, plectuntur.’ Victorius. 
With «2 cupghépov f dovpdopoy, which recognises this kind of 
drexvos miorts aS available also in deliberative speaking, comp. § 3, and 
the note. 
§17. of drawer] i.e., according to the Greek usage, those who give their 
“evidence, not af a distance (as we say) but /rom a distance, measuring 
the distance from the object /o the subject. See note on I 11. 16, p. 213. 

mvororaro, of waAaoi} Living witnesses may be corrupted, bribed to 
give false evidence: the ancient witnesses or authorities, appealed to 
in confirmation of statements or opinions, are inaccessible to corruption, 
and therefore most to be relied on. 

sioropa, Which seems to occur only in Aeschylus (Pers. 171 yypadea 
ntotapara, abstr. pro concr., for meorol yépovres, and Choeph. 977, Eumen. 
214, in the sense of ‘pledge, guarantee, assurance’) and in Empedocles 
and Clearchus and one or two late authors, is here no doubt connected 
with the rhetorical miorets, and means the assurances that are produced 
in the minds of the audience by the rhetorical proofs alleged. It can 
hardly be identifiable with the wiorecs themselves, though ‘proofs’ of 
some kind is the meaning required. 

ort ovx dorw é£ararjoa:—wWevdopaprupiov]| Compare Hermogenes, 
wept oracewy (Speng. Rhet. Gr. 11 p. 144), 6 8€ xatyyopey anopavei rov da 
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sav mpayparwy Edeyxov afiomororepoy rou dia rev paprupwy’ ovre yap 
mweTeropéva Ta Wpaypara oUTE xapiCopeva rw Adkes Sowep ol paprupes sroAXaxts, 
GAN’ ola €ore Gucet, rovavra cat éferafopeva haiverai. Cic. pro Caelio, c. 9 
(quoted by Victorius), Egusdem vos abducam a testibus: neque huius 
tuadicti veritatem, quae mutari nullo modo potest, in voluntate testium 
collocari sinam,; quae factllime effingt, nullo negotio flecti ac detorquert 
potest. Argumentis agemus, signis omni luce clarioribus crimina refel- 
lemus; res cum re, causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione pugnabit. ‘Pro- 
babilities can’t be bribed to cheat (the judges), as witnesses can’. 

ovx virodixa Ta eixora} ‘probabilities are not responsible (liable to trial 
and penalty) like witnesses, and therefore less to be trusted’. wvmc&cxos, 
formed upon the analogy of vmetOuvos, Umairis, Uméoxos, vrdonovdos, 
Urocpos (Ar. de Anima, II 9. 5), umaiOptos, vrdcreyos, Urodepos ; and fol- 
lowing that of émairsos, émi(nucos, éxtxaipos or -xaipos, éxivoros, x.t.d. (liable 
or exposed to so and so); from ume sud,‘ under’, ‘subject to’, either lite- . 
rally as Umooxeos, or metaphorically as vmevOuvos, vwodixos. It occurs in the 
Orators, frequently in Plat. Leges, Aesch. Eumen. 250, vmddixos Seder yeve- 
ofa xepoy, and Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 6. 

§ 18. at pév wepi avrov at dé repi rod dudiaBnrovvros] ‘ Evidence (may 
be brought) either for ourselves or against the opposite party’; the 
indeterminate mepi, ‘about’, ‘concerning’, takes its specific meaning from 
the words with which it is immediately joined; like the chameleon its 
colour from the objects round it. wepl rot mpayparos...repi rov 
7Oous, ‘either to facts or character’; to support our own, and to inva- 
lidate and depreciate those of the opposite party. 

ef py yap) (evropet ris, Or o audroBnray, paprupias, with which cpodo- 
youpevns is supposed to agree). dAAa (at any rate, at least) sudbauadi evropet 
ye... ‘For if we have no evidence as to the fact, either in agreement with 
our own side of the case, or opposed to that of the adverse party, at all 
events (we shall be sure to find plenty) as to character, (els, tending to, 
bearing on,) to establish, that is, either our own respectability or the oppo- 
nent’s worthlessness’. cpodoyouperns ‘in agreement with’, comp. II 
22. 15, opoAoyoupeva and (the opposite) dvopodXoyoupeva. In § 21 of this 
chapter, the sense is different, ‘admitted’, as in Plato and Arist. Rhet. 
113. 9 és. 
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§ 19. éx rev avray romwy...Acyouer} ‘(the arguments on these subjects) 
must be drawn from the same topics (i.e. the ey) as those from which. 
we derive our enthymemes also’. See Introd. p. 198. 

§ 20. wept rav ovvOnxav] On cuvOjxas see note on I I. 9, rept ra ovvaA- 
Acypara, They are contracts, bonds, engagements, agreements of any 
kind between two or more parties. They are probably intended to 
include documentary evidence of all kinds, which is expressed by the 
Latin sadulae of Cicero and Quintilian. See on this head Quint. v 5. 

avr@] ‘for oneself’. Add this to the instances of avrov, &c. for 
avrov and the rest, in notes on I 1.12; I 7.35; and see the references 
there given. 

‘On the subject of contracts, arguments may be so far employed as to 
magnify or reduce (pull down, met. extenuate, depreciate, disparage 
(their value and importance), or (in other words) confirm or destroy their 
credit (or trustworthiness); if we have them (to produce) (ypjais dors 
movewv) We Must argue for their credit and validity (xupias, their axuthori- 
tative character); in the case of (if they apfly ¢o, are on the side of) the 
opposite party, the reverse’. 

§ 21. xaraoxevafecw] is a technical term of dialectics, denoting the con- 
structive process and object of argumentation or syllogism, viz. to esta- 
blish some fositive conclusion, to maintain or confirm a thesis; and 
opposed to avacxevafew, which represents the ‘subversive’, ‘destructive’ 
(dvacxevafew ‘to undo’, comp. Aveww ‘to break up, or dissolve_a thing into 
its elements’), ‘refutative’ syllogism or reasoning which proves a nega- 
tive. On these terms see further in Introd. p. 268, and note (on p. 267) 
on the same page. 

‘Now in regard of establishing their credit or discrediting them, the 
treatment of this in no respect differs from that of the witnesses; for 
according to the character of those whose names are attached to, sub- 
scribed to, (inscribed wfon, as émiypappa, the “¢/e of a crime or a legal 
prosecution, I 13. 9,) the document, or contract, or who have it in their 
keeping, the measure (degree) of credit or trustworthiness of the contract 
is determined (/¢. by them are the contracts made trustworthy)’. 
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rovras motai] is a somewhat irregular expression, meaning rocoure 
mororépas elo ai cvvOqKxas Or rotavrat Kat al cuvOqjna te mora eivat. 

The degree of integrity of those who have the document in their 
custody is a measure of the probability of its having been tampered with 
or not. 

‘The existence of the contract being admitted, if the document be 
our own (§ 26), we must magnify it (cry it up; *#crease, exaggerate, its 
value and importance); for the contract (we may say) is a law, special 
and partial; and it is not the contracts that give authority, or validity, to 
the law, but the laws to the contracts which are made in conformity with 
them (legally)’. Either of these arguments may be urged to shew that 
a covenant has the sanction of law, and shares its authority. ‘And, 
speaking generally, the law itself is a kind of contract, and therefore any 
one who violates (disobeys) the provisions (understand ovv@nxy after. 
a@mirret) of a contract or makes away with it, is in fact subverting, doing 
away with, the laws’, This doctrine has already been stated in other 
words, c. 13. 2, vopoy...t8:ov pév Tov éxdorots Opiopevoy wpos avrovs. This 
is therefore the positive, written, local or national law, varying in differ- 
ent societies, and enacted by each of them severally for mutual conve- 
nience, under an implied contract to observe and maintain them. 

Analogous to this view of law as a contract is the theory, in Politics, 
of the Social Contract, which has been maintained by Locke, Rousseau, 
and many others. This view of the origin of the social organization and 
of government, is founded upon the natural freedom and equality of men; 
and assumes a common agreement amongst the members of a state to 
live and act together for purposes of self-defence and mutual advantage 
in obedience to laws and an executive authority which the theory sup- 
poses to have emanated originally from themselves, and to be invalid 
without their consent. Similar to this are the ‘laws of war’, which give 
the conqueror certain rights over the conquered, amongst them that of 
enslaving, and result from a sort of international compact, or universal 
agreement. Polit. 1 6, sub init. 6 yap vopos cuodoyia ris dori, ev Ta kara 
gwoAepov KpaToupeva TaY Kparourrwy elvat daciv. Compare also Pol. 111 9, 
1280 4 10 seq. xal 6 vopos cuvOnKnn, Kal naOarep én Avxoppar 6 coguoThs, 
éyyunris GAAqAos ray Bixaiey, GAN ovx olos woseiy dyabovs xal 8cxaious rovs 
woXitas. 

§ 22, @re 8 wparrera: xx.A.] Transl. in Introd. p. 199. mparreraz 
‘are transacted’. On ouvadAdyyara, ‘the ordinary dealings’ of men with 
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One another, especially in trade and exchange of commodities, see note on 
1 1.9. 

kal ra éxovcra] ‘all voluntary transactions’, in general, is added 
because guvadAdypara may inc'ude rd dxovora, frauds, crimes, offences, 
which may arise in men’s dealings with one another: Eth. Nic. Vv 5 
sub fin., 1131 @ 2, rev péy yap ocvvadAayparay ra péy éxovowa coms tra & 
Gxovowa’ éxovoia pev ra rodde, olov mpaots, av}, Baveropos, éyyun, Xphots, 
sapaxarabykn, picdwois’ éxovora 8¢ Adyerat, Ore 7 apxn Tey cuvadd\ayparov 
ToUTay éxovowos, tov 8 éxovcioy ra pey Aadpaia, otoy Khomy, potxeia, pappa- 
xeia, mpoayeyeia, SovAararia, Wevdopaprupia, ra 8€ Biaa, olov uixia, Seopos, 
lavaros, aprayn, mipwots, Kaxnyopia, mpomnAaxtopos. 

xpeia] ‘usus’ as xpjoOa ‘xfs’, ‘intercourse’, the use that men make 
of one another. 

émeroAns l8eiv Zarw] This phrase occurs again, Rhet. 11 16. 1, and 
Hist. Anim. IX 38. 2, 9 pew oby pupunxoy dpyagia maciv dorw émumodiis 
I8eiv. In Rhet. 11 23. 30, rd émewoAys elvas expresses ‘superficiality’. It 
seems to be said of things that ‘lie on the surface, things prominent and 
conspicuous, so as to be seen by every one’, dore reva Or savras idety 
aura. This explanation is confirmed by the substitution of evOeapnra, to 
express the same notion, in § 25 ¢2/ra (so Victorius). If this be so, the 
verb should be written ¢orw, and not gory (for éfeorw) as in Bekker’s text. 

émuoAgs] is the genitive of a substantive ¢émroAn ‘a surface’, only used 
by later and non-Attic writers; ‘ veteribus illis...émsroAns adverbil vicem 
fuit, Herod. 1 187, Arist. Plut. 1207, Eccles. 1108, Thucyd. v1 96, et com- 
pluries Xenophon. Neque eius substantivi alius tum casus in usu fuit’. 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 126—7. It is an adverb of place or position, after 
the analogy of ’A@nver ‘at Athens’, Aaas yetpos (Aesch. P. V. 720) ‘on the 
left hand’, &c.; see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 377: (this seems to be omitted in 
Jelf’s Grammar, though there are articles on the ‘genitive of position’; 
§ 524—528, which however is illustrated only by the genitive of relative 
position, not that which expresses place itself. The genitive, it is to be 
presumed, is in both cases pfartitive, denoting a point in space;) it is also 
after the analogy of the local adverbs, ov, drov, opov, ov8auzod, mod and ro, 
dyxov, TyAov, mavtaxov. émiroAn itself not being in use, the substantive 


‘surface, superficies’ is formed by the addition of the definite article, as 


Plat. Phileb. 46 D, (omorav) ro...€mimoAns povov Ssayén. Ar. wep évurviwyr 2. 8, 
To €memoAns Tov évorrpov, ‘the surface of the mirror’. Its derivatives ém- 
moXaios and émaodafew (to be on the surface), have three different senses 
all arising from the properties attributable to things on the surface ; either 
(1) ‘ popular’, ‘prevalent’, ‘fashionable’, ‘current’, like things that come to 
the top, come uppermost, and so ‘prevail’ over the rest, as Sofa: padiora 
émunodafovea, Arist. Eth. N. 12, 1096 a 30, émsmoda(ovros Tov yedoiou, ib. IV. 
14, 1128 2 13, Hist. Anim. IV I. 26, ro padtora émtroAagoy ‘the most abundant 
kind’, VI 37. 2, de Gen. Anim. I 20. 11, ov pny emeroddfoual ye ai xabapoets 
@onep avOporas: or (2) (if indeed there be any difference between this 
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and the preceding) ‘conspicuous’, ‘prominent’, compared with such as are 
deep down, or buried, out of sight; Rhet. 4és, Hist. Anim. quoted above 
on émemoAns: and (3) ‘superficial’, opposed to Baéuvs; either literally, de 
Insomn. (srepi évunviov) 2. 12, ovy opoiws eiodverac 4 xnAts GAX’ éruro- 
Aasorepov, Or metaph., as Rhet. II 11.10, dAnOes xat py ememodaov. II 23. 
30, above referred to. UI 10. 4, ra émimoAata roy évOupnparor, followed by 
the explanation, émirodata yap Aéyonev ra mayrt Spda, cai a pndev Bet (yr77- 
oa, is doubtful; for an enthymeme may be too easy to follow and there- 
fore unacceptable, either because it is intellectually ‘superficial’ (this I 
think is the more probable meaning, because more applicable to an in- 
tellectual process) or because it is ‘prominent and conspicuous’, saute 
aux yeux, and therefore is 8nrov waow, Top. A 1, 100 6 27, Similarly in 
Pol. 111 3, 1276 @ 19, 9 pév ovv émimodatorarn Tis Gropias (Arnos (the most 
obvious and apparent, the clearest and plainest) mepi row ronoy xai rovs 
dvOparous eoriy, and again, ib. c. 12, 1282 5 30, 9 rovro émemcAatoy To Weo-- 
dus; (evident on the surface). In these two last instances the literal sense 
of the word is uppermost. 

§ 23. ‘But if the contract or document be opposed to us, and (on the 
side) of the adverse party, first of all, the same arguments are suitable as 
may be used in contending against an adverse /aw’. amep is a cognate 
accusative extended by analogy from the direct cogn. acc. yrrep payny pa- 
xéraro, for which the neuter plural, expressing the details of the conten- 
tion, or the arguments employed in it, is substituted. ‘For it is absurd to 
suppose that we are not bound to obey the laws, if their constitution is 
defective and the framers of them have been led into error, and yet that 
(in like cases) contracts are necessarily binding (that it is necessary to obey 
or observe them)’. [For xeipevos...ri6enevos compare note on I 1.7, p.10, S.] 

§ 24. elf ort] The gist of the topic is to be found in Introd. p. 200. 

BpaBeurrs| the umpire in the games, who awards the prize to the suc- 
cessful candidate, 1.e. to the most deserving, is here used as an image of 
the judge who dispenses justice to the competitors in a court of law. It 
is he that is to be appealed to, not a mere contract, which has no regard 
for the general principles of justice. Justice (as Seatorepory) must pre- 
vail over contracts when they are in conflict. Dem., Cl. 111 36. 7, has the 
verb in the same sense, ra ray GAXwy dixata BpaBevew. BpaS8eurns is the 
prose form; Spa8evs belongs to the Poets. 

rovro] is ‘what we are talking about’, ‘that which is before us’, dec- 
xrexeos; the contract, namely, and its contents. 
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§ 25. ‘And again, justice cannot be perverted (have its nature altered) 
by fraud or compulsion like a contract, because it is natural (constancy 
and uniformity are characteristic of #afure); whereas contracts are un- 
dertaken, entered into, under the influence of deceit (under false pre- 
tences) and compulsion.’ The two genitives in construction follow ouv6j- - 
kas, ‘contracts of men deceived are made’. 

olxeiors ) dAXorpios] ‘domestic or foreign’. 

ro ouppéepoy] In arguing against the validity of a contract, you may 
take into account the consequences of carrying its provisions into effect, 
so far as they affect the judges, whose ‘interest’ or ‘advantage’ (or the 
reverse) may be involved in them: when these results happen to be 
adverse to the judges’ interest, arguments from this source may be em- 
ployed to invalidate the contract; ‘and all other topics of the same kind, 
(may be used) (which need not be enumerated) because they are equally 
easy to observe (with the preceding)’, too clear to need enumeration. 

§ 26. oixetae] ‘of one’s own’, ‘on our side’, supr. § 21. 

deadrvoe ay ris] Or Avew and dcadrvey, see Introd. p. 267 note. 

raAnOy Aéywv] These words have been variously interpreted. Mu- 
retus omitted rdAn6A, as contrary to Aristotle’s opinion on the subject of 
torture—which however must be gathered from the words of the text, and 
not assumed a priori, and the text altered in conformity with the hypo- 
thesis—evidently supposing that if retained it must be construed with 
8advos and not with Aéywr. There can be no doubt that the latter is 
right, and that the words do express Aristotle’s opinion upon the use of 
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torture, by asserting the truth and right of the arguments directed against 
the use of it. [On ‘torture’ see C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes, Vol. 1V., 
pp. 382—391, appendix. s.] 

dsaxaprepovyres] (thoroughly, &a,) obstinately, resolutely, persisting, 
(holding out). 

nat padiws xaraWevdopevo:] ‘and ready to make false accusations (xard 
‘against others’) in the expectation of a speedier release’. 

On the passage which in mS A‘ concludes this section, and is printed 
in the note of the Oxford reprint of Bekker’s rst ed., see in Introd. p. 201, 
and the note. It is omitted by Bekker. Spengel, On the Rhetoric, in 
Bav. Trans. 1851, p. §1, thinks that it is an extract from some other 
treatise on Rhetoric, introduced by the transcribers. The last sentence 
at all events must be corrupt, being as it stands devoid of meaning and 
connexion with the preceding. Brandis in his tract in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, 1V 1. p. 43, informs us that his Anonymous Annotator found 
the passage in the MSS that he used, though he thinks that Victorius was 
right in rejecting it as an interpolation. Victorius, a man whose judg- 
ment is to be relied on, writes thus. ‘Delevi autem quia adulterinos 
putavi; aut enim ex alio scriptore artis haec pars sumta est (so Spengel), 
aut Scholion olim fuit quod’importune post in contextum verborum An- 
stotelis translatum sit ;...Qui accurate quae supra a philosopho iam tra- 
dita erant perpendit ipsius haec non esse manifesto intelligit; cuncta 
enim ille quae ad quaestiones pertinentia dicere voluerat iam explica- 
verat; sententia vero quae his viribus exponitur superioribus continetur ; 
vox etiam iuncta illic est quae sermonem Aristotelis non redolet, viz. 
AHodeppos (thts applies still more strongly to narabappeiv); et omnis deni- 
que haec locutio, e. ¢. rais Wuxais Gvres Buvaroi, locutionis Aristotelicae 
dissimilis videtur’. 

§ 27. epi cpxav...dcedetv] On wepi, and other prepositions, redun- 
dant in the later Greek writers, see note on 19.14, ‘oaths admit of a 
fourfold division’. 

On oaths, see the corresponding chapter of Quintilian, v6. Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 17 (18). A full explanation of the connexion and general mean- 
ing of this and the following sections to the end of the Chapter will be 
found in the Introd. pp. 202—205, to which the reader 1s referred; so 
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that we may confine ourselves here as before to the defat/s that require 
notice. One puzzling circumstance which pervades this Chapter, tending 
to confusion, and adding to the difficulties arising from the extreme bre- 
vity of the expression (‘dérevis esse laborat obscurus fit’,is especially true of 
Aristotle here, as indeed in most of his writings,) it may be worth while 
to draw attention to; and that is, that throughout it both plaintiff and 
defendant are made to argue in the /Aird person; to avoid this, you may 
may be substituted for Aristotle’s Ae to designate the person who is in 
immediate possession of the argument, whichever side of the case he may 
be at the time maintaining. 

On the technical expressions belonging to dpxot, see nofe in Introd. 
Pp. 202, &8ovae dpxoyv, in Aristotle and the Orators, is to offer or tender an 
oath, AapSavew (or 8éyerGat, in the Orators), to accept, or fake it. 

el duopooras ovros}] ‘when Zhés (the oath above mentioned) has been 
already taken by one or other of the two parties’. opopooras here is 
represented by yeyernpévos in § 32. 

§ 28. ovx drodidwc:] Supply ra xpnyara (the deposit, or something 
else which the opponent ts unjustly withholding), which is added in three 
MSS, apparently from a marginal gloss. | 

The case is: you refuse to tender the oath to the adverse party be- 
cause it is of no use; he is so little embarrassed by scruples of consci- 
ence that he will take the oath and keep the money, so that you gain 
nothing by your motion. rovs de ‘ but the judges, you think, if he do sof 
swear, will decide against him’, 

Another reason, or topic, for refusing to tender the oath is, that ‘this 
form of risk’, the risk that one runs by leaving the matter to, by throwing 
oneself upon, the judges (6 xiv8uvos ovros 6 ey Tois Stxacrais), is to be pre- 
ferred (xpeirrwy), viz. to the risk incurred of losing your suit by tendering 
oath to the adversary, who will probably perjure himself: you there- 
fore refer your case to the decision of the judges, because you can trust 
them, but not the other. 

§ 29. dyrt ypnudror] is, setting a pecuniary value upon the oath (esti- 
mating it against money, at so much money value), which is degrading to 
the dignity and sanctity of the oath, and sherefore it is that you refuse to 
take it, and not from any baser motive. 

xaTopocato] xaropyuvas (Spxov) occurs in Arist. Ran. 305, 306, appa- 
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davAov elvat yj pndevos’ Omooas pev ovv Efe, py 


éuoras 8 ov.! ovTw dé Ot dperny av ein, GAN ov ot’ 
émiopkiav TO n** Kai TO TOU Zevopavous dpuorrei, 
Ort ovK ion mpoKAnots avtn doeBet mpos evaoe Bn, AAN’ 
Ouoia Kal et toxupos dolevy matrafar 4 mAnynvat 
1 of: infra. 3 uy. infra. 
rently as a mere synonym of the simple verb, A. xat&s xaropocoy. &. ») 
A’; A. dpocoy. &. vy Aia. With dpxoyw and a second accus. of the thing 
sworn by, Eur. Hel. 835, adAX’ dyvor Spxov cov xapa xarapooa. The middle 
voice is found again in Herod. v1 65, but in a different sense ‘to swear 
against’, with a genitive following. Here, and in the two other cases 
quoted above, the xara seems to have an intensive force, expressing the 
‘binding force’ of an oath. This sense of xara comes from the original, 
physical, notion of ‘keeping down’. 

For the interpretation of this obscure topic, see Introd. p. 203. The 
obscurity is a little heightened by Bekker’s punctuation, and may be 
very slightly cleared up by reading px dpzocas 8 ov (with colon instead of 
full stop) and at the end of the next clause ro yu. (with full stop instead of 
colon). There is a considerably closer connexion between the two 
clauses which he separates by a full stop, than there is between the two 
which are divided only by a colon. | 
_ The intention of the topic is to shew the purity and disinterestedness 
of the speaker's motives in refusing to take the oath. 

xal To Tou Zevopdvovs] Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of Philosophy (Plat. Soph. 242 D, ro 8¢ wap’ yyiv ’EXeari- 
nov Ovos, aro Revotpavous...apfazevov)—of which Parmenides his follower 
was the most distinguished representative, who converted the theolo- 
gical conception of universal being, represented by Xenophanes as God, 
into the metaphysical conception of the Universe as One, éy ré d»— 
appears to have conveyed his philosophical doctrines in hexameter verse, 
an example subsequently followed by Parmenides and Empedocles. He 
also wrote elegies and iambics, the latter directed against Homer and 
Hesiod, whose manner of speaking about the Gods he disapproved, Diog. 
Laert. IX 2.18. The verse quoted ere is a trochaic tetrameter; on 
which Mullach remarks, Fragm. Phil. Gr. Xenoph. Fr. 25, p. 106, note, 
‘cuius versiculi hiatus in voce avry caesurae excusationem habet, prima 
autem syllaba in doeSet producitur ad aliorum nominum velut a@avaros 
similitudinem’. So Karsten, Xenophanes, p. 79. The work which con- 
tained this verse is unknown. Mullach and Karsten agree in the opinion 
that this verse is all that belongs to Xenophanes in Aristotle’s reference ; 
the succeeding illustration is his own. All that is repeated in the con- 
verse of Xenophanes’ maxim, § 30, is what is contained in the verse itself. 
I have no doubt they are nght. On Xenophanes and his philosophy, 
besides the two works already referred to, which contain collections of 
the surviving fragments, see the histories of Greek Philosophy, by 
Brandis, Zeller, Ritter, Butler, with Dr Thompson’s notes and the 
rest; also Grote’s Plato, Vol. I. pp. 16—19. 
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30 mpoxaXeoato. e1 6€ AauBaver, OTL mieTEVEl AUTH, 
. os > \ A ~ ’ ’ 
Exetvw 0 ov. Kal TO TOU =Evodavous peTaaTpEeYavTa 
, e/ wv F s\ e A 9 A ~ e 3 
haréov otTws icov civat dv 6 pev doeBns Orda, 6 6 
) A 9 , a A “A , , , e A ct 
evoeBns Guvun: Sewov Te TO un Oedeww avTov, UTEP wy 
Pa A , e/ 
31 €xeivous a£iot duooarvtas SixaCew. et d€ Sidwor, OTE 
9 ‘ .' o ~ ~ 9 4 e/ aa 
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~ ~ ~ ~ A 
Set avtoyv ddAAwy kpirwov SeicOa aire yap Sidwor 
M4 \ tf \ ‘ ’ ° / 17 
32 kpivey. Kal OTt aTOTOV TO pn Gere GuvUvat TEP. wy 


GXX’ cpoia xai ei] In this illustration of Xenophanes’ dictum, the 
parallel case proposed by Aristotle, the strong man is the unscrupulous 
or godless man, who is ready to swear anything, true or false; he has 
the same advantage over the scrupulous, godfearing man, in a chal- 
lenge to swear, as the strong man would have over the weak ina chale 
lenge to fight. 

maragat  mAnyiva] These forms are in general use in Attic Prose as 
the aorist active and passive of rumrw. Eth. N. Vv 5. 4, p. 1132 4 28, ef 
apxiy Exev brdrafev, ov det dvremAnynvas, xai ef dpyovra drdrafev ov wAnyi- 
var povov Sei dAAG Kal koAacOjvas. Ib. V 4. 4, Pp. 1132 @ 8, Gray 6 péev TANYA 

6 8¢ wardEy, 4 nal xreivy 6 8 drobavy. de Anima, B, 8, p. 419 5 15, rd Térroy 
xai ro tvmrépevov followed by ay wAnyq, ib. p. 420 a 24, rvwrépevov cal 
rérrov followed by éay wardéy. For further illustrations see Dem. Select 
Private Orations, 11. pp. 207—211, Excursus on the defective verb ru- 
ato. S.] 

§ 30. Ore miorever avt@, dxeivp 8 ov] ‘that he can trust Aimse/f (not 
to swear to what he knows to be false), but not the other’. (In this case, 
if you accepi the oath, or consent to swear) ‘Xenophanes’ dictum may be 
inverted (turned round to the other side), and you may Say, that this is 
the fair way of proceeding, for the godless man to tender the oath, and 
the godfearing to take it’; (because the latter won’t perjure himself, the 
other will). peraorpéwas, in § 25, was used in a somewhat different sense 
‘to pervert’ justice; ‘and (you may add) it is monstrous for you to refuse 
to take it yourse/f, in a matter in which (pmép dy) you! require ¢hose gen- 
tlemen (the judges, namely,) to take an oath before they decide’, The 
Judges were sworn upon entering the court to decide ‘according to the 
best of their judgment’, § 5, supra. 

§ 31. ‘If you tender the oath, (you argue) that to entrust the case to 
the decision of heaven is an act of piety; and that (your opponent) ought 
to require no other judges than himself; and therefore (47. you say this 
because, yap) you offer him the decision of the matter’, Comp. Quint. v 
6.4, Ad ts gui defert aliogui agere modeste videtur quum litis adversa- 
vyium tudicem facial, et eum cuius cognitio est onere liberat, gui profecto 
alieno tureiurando start quam suo mavult, Victorius thinks that this 1s 
borrowed from Aristotle. 


1 I have translated this ‘the adversary’ in the Introd. p. 203, but I now think 
that it should rather be referred to the same person as avrév. 
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&Aous aftot duviva. érret S€ xa’ Exaoroy sydrov 
mws AEKTEOV, Kal cvvdvaCopevoy mws AEKTEOoV OnAoP, 
olov et avtos pev OérXer AauBavew Sidovar d€ pn, Kal 
ei didwor pev AauBaver Sé py GAEL, Kai ef AawBavew 
kai Siovac Oéree cite pndéTepov' éx yap Twy Elpn- 
pevwy avayKn ouyKeicOat, woTe Kal Tous Aoyous 
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ynuevos UT’ avTou Kal évavTios, Stet ovK émopKia- 
Exovotov yap TO-ddiKely, TO 8 émopKeiv adiKely EoTi, 


A oe , A 9 / 9 , 9 Ne v 
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, 4 \ 9» ~ e/ w# ‘ ~ , 9 9 9 
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§ 32. un’ avrov] ‘by yourself’, supra, § 20, note on I 1.12, 1 7. 35. 

éxovotoy yap ro ddixeiy] On the ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ as 
affecting the character of actions, see Eth. Nic. III cc. 1, 2, 3, where the 
subject is thoroughly discussed ; and on the degrees of criminality, and 
the distinction of wrong actions done with malice prepense, éx mpovolas, 
or with deliberate purpose, mpoaspéoe:, and those which are due to acci- 
dent, mistake, dwarn, or the momentary blindness of passion, see Eth. N. 
V 10, both of which passages have already been more than once referred 
to. On Bia as a supposed source of action, I 10. 14, and the Appendix 
‘On the seven sources of action’, Introd. p. 225. 

The term ‘injustice’ or ‘criminality’ can only be applied to actions 
voluntary in the proper sense of the word: the pleader who has executed 
two contracts, one conflicting with the other, and thus violated his en- 
gagements, argues that this was done in one or the other instance, either 
by force or fraud, compulsion or mistake, and that this exempts him 
from responsibility. 

§ 33. ouvacreoy] cuvayew like ovAdoyiferOat, cvANapBavery, ovAdEyer, 
ouvopgy, cumdeiv, cvmévas, &c., and similarly comprehendcre, colligere, all 
convey the notion of ‘gathering’ facts together, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and so drawing a conclusion of some Rind. ovvayew and ovAdo- 
yifecOas are to ‘draw logical inferences’, from facts or premisses which 
you put together, and so by comparison are led to infer some general 
conclusion respecting them. 

76 Th Ssavoig GAN’ ov rg oropari] This is the famous 9 yAéco’ cydpuoy’ 
9 8¢ hpny dydporos, Eur. Hippol. 612. The success of Aristophanes, and 
the vulgar misapprehension arising chiefly therefrom, have brought on 
Euripides a most baseless charge of immorality, so far at least as it is 
grounded upon this line. Cicero, de Off. 111 29, has seen and exposed 
the fallacy. All the moralists without exception admit that the essence 
of a lie resides not in the words, but in the intention and moral pur- 
pose; and the verse when properly interpreted asserts no more than this. 
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See Paley’s note. It seems to me that the Hippolytus in its second and 
altered form, as we now have it, is, with the exception of the one fatal 
blot of Phaedra’s false charge which brings about the death of the hero, 
one of the most moral and high-toned, as it certainly is one of the very 
best, of the extant tragedies of Euripides. 

avaipet] supra § 21, dvapeiy cvvOnxny, rovs vopous. 

xal fois vopos xpovrat duocarres| ‘the laws also (as well as other 
things) are not enforced till an oath has been taken’, ‘the laws in parti- 
cular are only enforced after an oath has been taken’. 

cal upas pévy} On the explanation of this topic, and of the var. lect. 
€ppevovpey and éupevovow, see Introd. pp.204—5. MS A* has dppudvovew ; 
the rest ¢upevodper, which Bekker retains, 

elpjo8w] See on 1 11. 29, 
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A rr § 17. 


4 # ~ 9 ~ 
oTopyn, Epws, Pireiv, ayaray. 


_ [The following Appendix has already appeared as an article in 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 88—93._ s.] 


THERE are four terms in Greek which represent different states 
‘or degrees of affection, fondness, liking, love, in its most general 
acceptation. Of these orapy7 and épus are co-ordinate terms, in this 
respect, that they both designate what Aristotle calls way, instinctive 
affections, implanted in sentient beings by nature. 

oropyy is the natural and instinctive affection that subsists be- 
tween parent and child; irrational, but moral; an aAoyov aos, 
but 7Oxov. yd ye warjp réxvorow ef oropyyv éxot, Philem. ap. Stob. 
Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 1v 63. Fr. Inc. 108. orépyew, Oed. R. 1023, 
éoreptey of parental affection, Oed. Col. 1529. Plat. Legg. vi 754 B, 
xabarep wais...orépye Té ai orépyerat umd Tuv yevvycavtwy. Ar. Eth. 
N. IX 7, 11684 2, orépyovres Gowep réxva: ib. line 7, orépye 89 to 
épyov, tovro S¢ dvarxoy, which describes an instinctive feeling, though 
not here the specially parental; comp. vill 14, 1161 5 18, of yoveis pev 
yap orépyovot ra. réxva...ra de réxva Tovs yoveis: and line 25, of wey yap 
evus yevoueva, orépyovow, for which immediately afterwards ¢uAciv is 
twice substituted, lines 27, 28. But the verb is by no means confined 
to this special sense, and passes readily into the more general significa- 
tion of ‘liking’ in the modified form of ‘acquiescence’ and ‘ tolera- 
tion’ (to acquiesce in, put up with, as alyety and ayamgy); and is even 
applied to the sexual affection, as Xen. Symp. vir. 14 and 21; and 
in Ar. Eth. N. vill 5, 1157 @ 29, it is used to express the instinctive 
liking or love which children feel for one another, 5° nSdovyv addAyAous 
orépyovras, worep of raises: epws, again, the other form of instinctive 
or animal affection, is sometimes substituted for oropyy, as Eur. Fragm. 
Erecth. 19 (Dind.), ap. Stob. 77, p. 454, épare pytpos matdes’ ws odk 
€or pws ToLotros aAXos, olos 7Siwy epav. 
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épws differs from the preceding only in respect of its special 
direction and the absence of moral character: otherwise it is an 
aXoyos opegts, a natural, animal impulse ; the sexual form of ércOupia, 
or natural appetite. ore érBupia ms 6 épws wavti SyAov, Plat. Phaedrus 
237 D. ydovg xat Avry peutypévov (the characteristic of éxOvpia) 
épwra, Tim. 42 A; and though it is doubtless applied metaphorically, 
in the sense of a ‘passionate desire’ simi/ar to the animal appetite, 
to represent intellectual and moral desires, as when Plato says épay 
pabyoews, Ppovicews, Tay addy, yet I believe that when directly and 
literally applied to its object, it seldom or never means anything else. 
Arist. Eth. N, 1X 10, 1171412, épav...tarepBodn yap ts elvae BovAeras 
dirias, Tovro dt zpos va, is an exception ; here épqy is said to be a 
kind of ¢Aia : the individual passion opposed to ‘affection’ or ‘love’ 
in general. The reverse of this—the ordinary distinction of the two 
words—appears in Pl. Phaedrus, 231 C, rovrovs pdduord hace pirciv av 
dy épwor, that is, they feel the highest (moral) affections for those who 
have inspired them with the sensual passion. Comp. 255 E, xaAei de 
nbrov Kai oleras ovK Epwra adAa didiav elvar. Symp. 179 C, trepeBarero 
TH prig da tov épwra, where épws represents the aropy7, or natural 
affection. Ib. 182 c, pidAias, 6 dy parstora direct o Epws eurorety, Ar. 
Polit. 11 4, 1262 5 12, ws ray épuvrwy dia to oodpa Prreiv erOupowr- 
twv cvpdovat, Eth. N. 1x 5, 1167 @ 3, docxe 57) apyy ptrias elvat, worep 
Tov épay, 4 Sia THs OWews qSov7. The distinction of épws and ¢ir‘a 
appears very clearly in Eth. Nic. 1x 1, sub init., 1164 @ 3 seq., év d¢ 
Th épwrexg x«.1r.A. The application of the word to a higher and purer 
love, in such passages as Eur. Fragm. Dict. vii1 (Dind., Wagner), aAX 
éore 59 Tus GAAos év Bporois épws, Yuyys Sixalws cudpoves te xayalys, 
Kat xpyy S¢...rav evoeBovvtuw oitwes ye owdpoves épgv: and Fragm. 
Oedip. m1 (Dind.), vir (Wagn.), évos 3 gpwros ovros ob pe ydovy’ of 
py xaxav épdow, of 8 trav xadav o © els ro oddpor, éx’ aperny aywy 
épws LndAwres avOpurocw. This is no exception, for here it is still the 
animal impulse which is represented as sublimed and purified, and 
transformed (by a metaphor) into a moral appetite, just as the épws 
in Plato’s Phaedrus and Symposium is converted by the same process 
into a passion of philosophical enthusiasm. 

rcv and ¢tAia are designations of ‘love’ in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense. The verb may even stand as a synonym of 
épav, as Topic. A 15, 106 b 2, re pev xara tTHv Savory grrelv To piceiv 
évavriov, Tw St xara Tv cwpatixyy évépyecav ovdev, where the ro dirciv 
Kata THv cwpariuny évépyey is of course equivalent to épgy. It also 
includes the whole family of likings and fondnesses, natural and ac- 
quired, which are attached to special and particular classes of 
objects, expressed by compound adjectives; as ¢Aorovovros, ‘one 
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who is fond of so and so’, ¢diAdowos, pidurros, diroripzos, Prrovixos, 
grératpos, pidavros, &c. In the eighth and ninth books of the Nic. 
Eth. ¢uéa embraces every kind of moral and intellectual affection, 
instinctive or acquired, and Is identified both with orépyey (vill 14, 
1161 @ 27, 28) and ayargv—see for example vii1 3, where all three 
are employed as equivalent terms (1156 @ 14,16), épav, the sensual 
appetite being expressly distinguished from them by its own name, 
62,4. In Plato, Phaedrus 241 Cc, D, it comprehends even épws, 17,v 
€pactod dirlay, followed by as maida diArAodtorw épacraé: and in 
the same verse ayawavy is used in the same sense (ws Avxoe apy 
ayarac, ws waitha PtAovowv épacrai). In the Ethics therefore it 
expresses every shade and variety and gradation of the feeling of 
love in its moral and intellectual aspects from the instinctive affec- 
tion of the parent, to the highest and ideal form of love; which 
according to the Greek notion was not that which subsists between 
the two opposite sexes, but that between two members of the supe- 
rior sex; and again within that the friendship of two good men. 
The definition of ¢Ad in the Rhetoric, 1 4. 2, is ‘the wishing any 
one what you think good, for his sake and not for your own’ (this 
is repeated from the Ethics), ‘and the inclination or tendency to 
do such things to the best of your power’. This is disinterested 
affection, love in its moral aspect, and also in some degree intellec- 
tual, in so far as it implies choice: and in this respect corresponds 
with the Latin ailigere, or deligere, to choose the object of your 
affection, which implies a judgment of his value. The analysis as well 
as the definition of the wafos in the Rhetoric excludes all con- 
sideration of épws, and in fact it is treated rather as friendship than 
as love. 

We next come to the distinction between ¢uretv and ayargy. 
Doderlein, Zat. Syn. p. 103, and Rost and Palm in their Lexicon, 
connect ayamdgv with the root of ayapac and its congeners: this would 
make the distinctive character of ayamgv an intellectual form of love 
derived from ‘admiration’ or a high estimate of the merits of the 
person loved. Whether this be the true derivation of the word or 
not, this notion of selection or affection, conceived, on the ground of 
admiration, respect, and esteem, certainly enters into its meaning. 
Xen. Mem. 11 7. g is decisive on this point. Speaking of the rela- 
tions of a master to his female servants, Socrates says, day 5¢ xpocra- 
THOYS Grus evepyot dot, ov pev éxeivas Gidjoes opav weAipous ceavre 
ovoas’ éxeivac 5€ oe ayarnoovor aicGopevat xaiporra oe airais. The 
same conception of value (estimation) and hence esteem, as the 
foundation of love—complete ¢:Aéa—appears in a passage of Plato’s 
Lysis, 215 A, B, ta 89 roatra was dy ux aAAnAww ayarnOein pndepiav 
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éxixoupiav adAnAows exovra (the service rendered or benefit conferred 
is the ground of the esteem and affection); 0 52 py rov Secpevos ovdé 
Te ayarum av, 6 dt uy ayarun ov dy diroi. 

I have looked over, with the help of an index, the instances of 
the word which occur in the Nicomachean Ethics, and find that in 
every case it may, and in many must, have this sense of an acquired 
affection, founded upon the judgment or intellectual faculty, which is 
indicated by the term ‘esteem’, and thereby distinguished from the 
Irrational appetite éows, and the purely emotional, and usually moral 
affection, g@ria. In 3, init. 1095 517, the esteem which the vulgar 
have for a life of sensual enjoyment is represented as the result of 
a judgment about pleasure: and the same is the case with & aura 
dyamara at the end of the Chapter, ‘they are valued, prized, 
esteemed, in and for themselves’. In 111 13, 1118 3 4, it is distin- 
guished from yxaipey, the instinctive affection, in the sense of to 
‘estimate or prize’; and at the end of c. 14 there is a very marked 
and decisive exemplification of this sense of the word, o yap ovrus 
éxwy padAov ayarg tas tro.avras ydoovas tHs agias, where the afia, 
‘their value’, shews clearly what determines the particular character 
of the affection. In further illustration of this I will merely refer to 
other places of the Ethics. In 1x 7, from 1167 4 32 onwards, four 
examples of the word in this signification occur nearly together: in . 
one of them it is actually contrasted with ¢tActy: and x 7, 1177 5 2, 
and 9, 1179 4 28, where it is placed in juxtaposition with ridvras, 
another word which conveys the notion of ‘value’, are two clear 
instances. ayamd@v therefore as contrasted with épav and ¢uAciy repre- 
sents the Latin dtligere as opposed to amare’. 

It may be questioned whether this is the primary and original 
sense of ayamay, since the meaning that appears most prominently 
and conspicuously in the Homeric use of it and ayawa{ew is that 
of the external manifestations and signs of affection shewn in ‘ wel- 
coming’* a friend or stranger, or in fondling and caressing as a 
father his child, Odys. # 17: and the word is the precise counter- 
part of aowaferOar. See the examples in Damm’s Lexicon, which all 
have this character; except Odys. ¢ 289, where it bears the sense, 
common in the later language, and shared with aivety and orépyew, - 
of acquiescing in, putting up with, contentment. But as it seems 
easier and simpler to derive the notion of the external indications of 

1 Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s.v. diligere magis ad iudicium, amare vero ad intimum 
animi sensum pertinad. See Déoderlein, Lat. Syn. p. 97 seq., and Trench, Mew 
Test. Syn. p. 43 seq; 

3 Dr Lightfoot in Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, No. 7, 


Vol. w11 (1857) p. 92, regards this usage of Homer as determining the primary 
and original sense of the word. 
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welcome from an internal sense or judgment, previously acquired, of 
the worth or value of one whom you receive so kindly, than the 
reverse process, the derivation of the feeling, whether it be esteem or 
affection, from the external manifestations of it, I prefer regarding 
the intellectual judgment as the basis of the distinction between 
it and the other forms of affection, and ‘esteem’ as its primary and 
original signification. If Doderlein’s derivation from dyapa, and 
words of that family, could be depended upon, no doubt would be 
left upon this question. 

In common usage, however, it is, like ¢cAety, by no means con- 
fined to a single sense. In Plato’s Sympos. 180 B, it takes the place 
of épgy in the representation of the lowest and most sensual: form of 
the passion or appetite of love, drav 6 épwyevos tov épacray ayara 
9 orav o épaorys ra matdixa. In Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1 25, we find 
similarly, émripavas ayataoa tov veavicxov. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion in respect of these terms, 
expressive of different kinds of love or affection, that, although they 
are all of them more or less interchangeable in the ordinary lan- 
guage, yet in the strict and proper application of them they may be 
thus distinguished :— 

oropyy and épws are alike in that they are natural, spontaneous, 
‘ and instinctive; but gpws is properly a sezsual appetite, and oropyq 
a moral affection. 

giria, the most comprehensive (in its ordinary use) of the four, 
belongs to the emotional part of our nature, includes all grades of the 
natural instinctive affection from a liking for wine to the perfect 
friendship (the highest form of love) between good man and good 
man; and in this its highest and normal sense acquires a moral 
aspect. 

ayarav (dyary does not appear in any writers earlier than those 
of [the Septuagint and] N. T.) gives the infe//ectual aspect of love, 
in the shape of esteem; no longer a mere emotion, but an affection 
acquired and conceived after an exercise of judgment, consisting in 
a valuation or estimate formed of the worth of the object of preference. 
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On an irregular formation of the Greek passive verb, 


[The following Appendix has, like the last, already been allowed 
to appear in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 93—97. 
The additions in square brackets are taken from the margin of Mr 
Cope’s own copy of the Journal, now in Mr Sandys’ possession. s.] 


Pboveicbat, pOovovpevor, is an example of the irregular formation 
of the passive, which is not seldom found in other Greek authors, but 
is So much more frequent in Aristotle’s writings that it may perhaps 
be regarded as one of the characteristics of his style. In the Greek 
Grammars that I have consulted, with the exception of that of Dr 
Donaldson, who only bestows on it a passing observation’, it is left 
unnoticed, and I will therefore illustrate it by some examples that I 
have collected. 

The best account of it that I have found is given in Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar, Ch. 111. on the dative case, § 244 b, and Obs. 3, 4, 
Engl. Transl. ; his explanation of the Latin usage will apply equally 
well to the Greek. 

The transitive verb, which expresses a direct action of subject 
on object—the relation of the two being inverted in the passive, in 
which agent becomes patient and patient agent, I strike A, A is 
struck by me—is the only kind that according to strict grammatical 
rule admits of the passive formation: verbs neuter, in which the 
action ends in itself, to walk, to run, and verbs which transmit the 
action, but é#directly—these are verbs which in Greek and Latin 
‘govern’ other cases than the accusative (the case which expresses 
the direct action)—cannot, properly speaking, be converted into 
passives. 


1 Greek Gram. § 431. Obs. bh, ii. 
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Speaking of the dative case, ‘the object of reference’, in Latin, 
Madvig says, § 244 b, “this cannot, like the proper object, become 
the subject with the passive, and such verbs (like those that are 
intransitive) can only be used impersonally in the passive, izvidetur, 
nemini nocetur.” (I am not sure that there 1s any exact analogy to 
this in Greek, apzapravera: is a doubtful case.) Obs. 4 gives a few 
exceptions. ‘To make such a dative the subject, and to use the 
verb of it personally in the passive, is a rare irregularity ; invideor, 
Horace, A. P. 56, credor, Ov. Trist. 111 10. 25, medendis corporibus, 
Liv. vir 36,” add regnari, Tac. Hist. 1 16, wirginibus bacchata 
Lacaenis Taygeta, Virg. Georg. 11 487, regnvata, Hor. Od. 11 6. 11, WI 
29. 27, Ovid. Heroid. x 69. 2, tmperor, Hor. Ep. 15. 21. Heusinger 
ad Cic. de Off. 11 4 gives a list of neuter verbs which become passives, 
but does not make the necessary distinctions: most of those which 
he quotes are used as impersonals. [On Latin participles of this 
formation, see Munro, on Lucr. 11 156, 363. ] 

Obs. 2, “Some few verbs are used both with the accusative and 
the dative (in applying this to the Greek, for dative, must be substi- 
tuted, ‘some other case with or without a preposition’,) without any 
perceptible difference in their signification, adulor, aemulor, despero, 
praestolor.” In Greek ObopuBetobar (jpas OopuBeirw, Plat. Phaedr. 245 
B), apeArctoGas (aueAety with accus. Herod. vii 163) are analogous. 

In English a similar license is admitted, particularly in verbs 
which are constructed with prepositions, ‘do as you would be done 
by’, or ‘done unto’, Locke, Essay, Bk. 1 ch. 3, § 4 and 7, ‘to be sent 
for’, ‘gone for’, ‘looked for’, ‘to be relied upon’ (hence the vulgar 
reliable, unaccountable, and similar irregularities). See an observa- 
tion on this subject in Marsh’s Lect. on the Engl. Language, Lect. 
xvi § 14. ‘The rejection of inflexions, and especially the want of 
a passive voice, have compelled the use of some very complex and 
awkward expressions...such a thing as been gone through with, to 
be taken notice of, to be lost sight of, are really compound, or rather 
agglutinate, passives, &c.” [See Thring, Exercises in Grammar, p. 3, 
‘I am told’.] 

I subjoin some instances of this irregular passive from various 
Greek authors. Euripides, Ion 87, Ilapyyjodes 38 aBaror xopudat 
xarahapropevat, 1b. 475, xopevonévp tpirod:, Iph. Taur. 367, avAciras 
82 wav péAaGpor. 

Thuc. 1 126, értrerpappévor ryv dvAaxny, (“even the dative or 
genitive of the person, which had formed the object of the active 
verb, may become the subject of the passive. Thuc.1126. Xen. 
Anab. 11 6, 1, drorpyOeévres tas xepadds',&c.” Donaldson, Gr. Gr. u.s.). 


1 I rather think that this is not the right explanation of the construction in 
these two cases; at all events it may be otherwise explained. The verbs éwirpé- 
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The deponents aipetcOat and wveica: are converted intd passives 
in Xen.Memor. 111 2. 3, Ar. Pol. vi (Iv) 45, 1299 @ 19, aipodyra 82 
cat wpeoBevrai (this may possibly be justified by the transitive use of 
aipewv, but in a different sense, the middle being necessary to the notion 
of ‘choosing’, or ‘taking for oneself’). Plat. Phaedr. 69 B (in Ast’s 
note several other examples of wveioOac pass. from Xenoph. and Plat.) 
sim. azapveioOar, passive, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 32, 47 6 2, 3, 4. avaBa- 
Geis, Xen. de re equestr. 111 4, of a horse that is mounted (the 
regular constr. is avaBaivey éf trrov, or éf trrov). avaBaivey in 
Hom. with the accus. has a diff. sense, ‘to go up f0’.) duzeAciobat, 
Conv. IV 31. xaAeraivecfa, to be regarded, or treated, with angry 
feeling, Plat. Rep. I 337 A. omovodalerOa, to be eagerly pursued, 
(several other examples in Ast’s Lexicon s. v. éorovdacpévovs, Isocr. 
Panath. § 1 44) ib. vi 485 E, apeAcicOa (see above) VIII 551 A, 
xatadppoveiaGa, ib. 556 D, xarayeAacOnvat, Euthyphro. 3 c, rAnppe- 
Acioba, Phaedr. 275 £, Dem. de Cor. § 155, (in a law). ovrovdaleo Oat, 
katagdpoveioOat, Ar. Rhet. 1 [2. 16], 3. 7, vmepéyerOa:, Rhet. 1 
7. 2, 3, and Eth. N. 1v 8, 1124 8 10, (vrepéxey te or teva do occur, 
but rarely). QopvBeicOa, 1 2. 10, 11 23. 30, Topic. A 12, 105 @ 16, 
Isocr. Panath. éxnvypévos xat rePopuBypévos (on GopvBetaGa: see above). 
BonOetoGar, Rhet. 11 6. 6, érixexeipnras, 111 1. 3. ériBovAeverOar, Pol. 
vill (Vv) 10, 1311 3 35, POovetoOas, ib. 11, 1313 @ 23, mioteverOar, 
ib, 10, 1310 6 16. Xen. Symp. rv 29, Isocr. c. Demon. § 30, m- 
orevbévres, 1. elpyv. § 76, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 622,§ 4. peréxer Oar, 
‘to be participated in’, Arist. Metaph. A 9, 990 5 30, Top. A 121 
@12, Tov perexouévov Acyov, 126 a 18 and 21, Eth. Eud. 1 8. 2. 
apoorarresOat, ‘Top. E 129 @ 14, émrdrreafar, Metaph. A 2, 982 
a18 évvmdpxecOac (an unusually strange form), Anal. Post. 1 4, 73 
618. (Waitz ad loc.) xarpyopeiobar passim ap. Arist. (Waitz ad 
Anal. Pr. 47 461.) [BoneioGar, Rhet. 11 6. 6; wapypeAnpévos, Eth. 
N. X 4, 1175 4 10; Plato, Crat. 404; évreOvpnpévos (Heindorf) Phae- 
drus, 246 c (with Thompson’s note); avdocerat, Soph. Phil. 140; 
Homer, Od. Iv 177; wapadoyilerar, de Soph. Elench. 165 @ 169. 
xexapicOw in Plato, Phaedrus, 250 C, ro aioPavopevov, Rep. 11. 375 A} 
wew and dwroréuvew are both transitive, and therefore the Jassive form is regular. 
The accusative is the /ocal accusative, which expresses the seaf of any affection or 
quality, and follows adjectives and verbs neuter and passive; Jelf (Kiihner), Gr. 
Gr. § 545. 6, supposes with great probability that this is a mere extension of the 
ordinary cognate accusative and its varieties, adyaéés ri» yuxyhy, Ta wodcrixd, 
dperyyv, &c. (Flat.), cadds ro wpdowwoy, dd-yely Thy Kepadty, Ta Oupara, SépecPa rd 
vuroy, THY Th Gra Kareayorwy; Gorg. 515 E. Bon dyadds Mevédaos, wodas wis 
*AxsAXeds, and so on. By the same rule, 779» gudacty after éxcrerpaypévoe expresses. 
the seat of, the place as it were in which it is deposited or lodged ; the trust (viz. 
the watch) committed to them. [Similarly riorevecOal ri, to be entrusted with 


something, the thing being the /Joca/ seat of the trust, that in which the trust 
resides. ] 
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apapraverOac certainly occurs as a pass., frequently in Sophocles 
and Plato, Eurip. Troad. 1028, Ar. Eth. Nic. IV 9, 1125 @ 19, in 
the form yyaprnpévos ; and in some other forms which are undoubt- 
edly passive; Xen. Mem. I 2. 9, dpapravopeva, bis, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
III 3, INIT @ 35, apapryOevra, (also apapraverat, aS 11 5, 1106 d 26, 
and elsewhere, which in this place from the opposition to xarop@otrat, 
line 30, seems more likely to be passive than middle): but in those 
cases where the choice between passive and middle is open, and the 
form does not determine it, as apapreverac apapravopevos, it is often 
difficult to decide between the two. Homer certainly employs the 
middle, Od. 1x 512, azapryoerOat; and there seems no positive ob- 
jection to the interpretation of some of the forms employed by Plato 
and Aristotle as middle. (Ast in his Lexicon ranks all of them in 
Plato amongst the passives.) If the forms in question, azapraveoOaz 
&c., are regarded as passive, the accusative, which in ¢his case 
becomes the nomin. to the passive verb, is the cognate, and not the 
direct, accusative. The object of the erroneous proceeding is the 
mistake that is made, dpapravew apaprnya ; which becomes the sub- 
ject to the passive. 
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Hermann on Viger, p. 833, n. 309, followed by Matthiae on Eur. 
Med. 87, defends this combination of ei with the direct negative 
instead of py against Elmsley, who holds it to be inadmissible, on 
the ground that, when it occurs, the negative does not belong to the 
hypothetical conjunction, but is attached closely to the word which 
it negatives, so as to combine with it one negative notion; as in 
Soph. Aj. 1131, ef rovs Oavovras ovx égs Oarrew wapuv; where ovx éas 
is equivalent to xwAves: In which cases the direct and not the hypo- 
thetical form of the negative is properly used to express an abstract 
negation. 

But this explanation, though it is well adapted to the passage 
of the Ajax’ quoted in support of it, is not universally applicable, 
and requires therefore to be supplemented by another and a dif- 
ferent solution. For example, in Plat. Phaedo 62 a, we have in 
two consecutive sentences, first «i ovdérore, and secondly el py dowv 
éort, and both after the same word Oavpaordv. Now according to 
Hermann’s rule this 7 Gcvov should be ovx davov, because the nega- 
tive here is just as much an abstract negation of octoy as ovx éav 
is of égv in the Ajax, the one ‘ unhallowed’ as the other ‘to for- 
bid’: the same rule ought to be equally applicable to both; but 
it is not, and therefore this explanation of the distinction in this 
case breaks down. 

The explanation, that I would add, as more generally applicable, 
is this. It is universally acknowledged that ei does not always pre- 


1 Eur. Ion, 388, 
ods el pay odkér lore, dyxwby Trddy, 
el 5 fore, EOn pnrpds els Oy word, 
can doubtless be explained on this principle. And the same may be said of 
el 3° ovx 4x, quoted by Herm. on Med. 348 (on Elms.) irom Antiphan. ap. Athen. 
111 9g A. 
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serve its hypothetical force, but may be put in the place of ore or ws 
to express a simple fact; or of ére/, ‘since’, as a hypothetical con- 
sequence, where however no doudé is implied; or of wérepov ‘ whe- 
ther’, as an alternative, after éowrav and similar verbs of questioning. 
See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 617. 2; Viger, p. 504, c. vill § 6. 3, and 
the passages quoted by Hoogeveen and Zeune in the note; Jelf 
(Kihner), Gr. Gr. § 804. 9; Buttm. Jud. to Mid. ei pro or post 
elSévat, aicxvveoGo1 (Buttm. does not mean that the usage is confined 
to these two verbs, but merely that these happened to be the only 
two instances of it in this speech of Dem.) ; Id. in /ud. ad Plat. dial. 
Iv ‘ei in re certa, et citra hypothesin, valet siguidem (da) Men. c. 3. 
d (p. 72 a) ef avevpyxa.’ Now it seems to me that whenever e 
is used in this non-hypothetical sense, it naturally and properly is 
construed with the direct negative, just as ore and ws, or éreé or 
aorepov, would be, and in the same sense. And I appeal again to 
the passage of the Phaedo, where, as I think, in default of this 
explanation, there is no reasonable way of accounting for the varia- 
tion of ov and py in-the two cases after the same word, Oavpactev. 
In the first sentence the hypothesis is altogether discarded, and the 
translation is, ‘perhaps it will be surprising to you Aaé this alone...and 
that it never happens, &c.’: in the second, the hypothetical form is 
retained, though the sense is lost, and ¢ is still ‘if’ ; ‘it seems perhaps 
surprising ¢f (as is the fact nevertheless, of which however there is no 
doubt) it is not allowed to these same men to do themselves a service’, 
Now there is a special class of words, like aloxpov, Sewvor, arorov, 
Oavpacrov, Pavpafew, which are habitually followed (especially in the 
Orators) by ¢ in the sense of ort, and are sometimes accompanied by 
its attendant ov: still, although exact accuracy seems to require the 
direct negative in these cases, the ordinary fondness for indefinite 
and hypothetical expressions, which has been noticed as character- 
istic of Greek habits of thought and speech (the use of the indefinite - 
py, with relatives for instance, ad py motet, ore 5% rovro py Totodor, 
Dem. c. Lept. 464, et sim.), prevails so far that in the great majority 
of cases the p7 is retained. In Medea 87 (one of the lines on which 
Herm. writes his note) «l rovade y' etvys ovvex’ ov orépya xaryjp; ef is 
certainly equivalent to érei, and ov technically correct (though Her- 
mann’s rule might also apply ; as is efrep in the verse quoted Rhet. 
Il, 23. 1, elep yap obSé «.r.A, This is so clear, that Elmsley, who 
condemns ¢ od altogether, proposes to read here érei for etxrep. (Note 
ad Med. 87.) Hermann’s example from Thucyd. 1 121, Sevoy dy efn, 
ef of pév...ovx amepovory, npets 52...0ux apa SaravyOopzev, which, accord- 
ing to him, are equivalent to xaprepyoovow and dewopefa, is much 
more reasonably and naturally explained on the other principle; of 
the two verbs, the first being in fact no part of the hypothesis at all, 
and with the second od being justified by the meaning of el, which is 
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equivalent to crt. Herm. adds, however (note on Elms. Med. 87), 
“Obiter adicimus, etiam ubi ¢e az significat (‘whether or no’, a 
common signification of the particle; where again no hypothesis is 
implied, not merely an alternative) recte sequi ov, ut apud Plat. 
Protag. 341 B, si nulla est negationis ad affirmationem oppositio.” 
ef ovx aicxydvonar. On Elms. Med. 348, he quotes, as exemplifying 
his rule, Hom. Od. f 274, ei 8 ov xeivov y éaoi yovos xat IyveAoreiys. 
This seems to me no instance of it at all; and as it is equally unex- 
plained on my principle, it must be regarded as an exceptional case, 
and remain without explanation. All the rest of the examples quoted 
by Herm. 1. c. from Herodotus and the Orators, in illustration of his 
theory, (with one exception) are instances of ei ‘that’ after Secor. 
The exception is Andoc. wept trav pvornpiwy § 33, & dé ovdey yudp- 
Tho. eyo x.t.4. How this can be brought under Hermann’s rule I 
am quite at a loss to perceive; but on the other principle the 
explanation is most clear and satisfactory. Andocides is defending 
himself, and offers an alternative; ef név re yoéBnxa 7...aroxreivare 
pe. ef Se ovdey yudpryrai poe x.r.A. Who can doubt that in the latter 
member of the alternative the speaker means to represent this as no 
admissible hypothesis—in fact he says so himself, «at rotro diy azo- 
Seixvuns capws—and therefore no hypothesis at all? It is therefore 
to be rendered, ‘but the fact being that I have committed no 
offence’, and is a signal example of the inapplicability of Hermann’s 
rule. 

In Dem. c. Mid. 581. 1, we have ef 8% xarayvots ddixely tore dia 
Tavr ovx tryKouce x.7.A., where ovx dryxovce forms no part of the sup- 
position, but is stated as a fact of past time, and contrasted with what 
he may fossibly do at present. The same applies to Aesch. c. Ctesiph. 
§ 250, 7 ov Sewov Soxel tyiv...o0 mapa Tay TUXOVTWY...TADTa TIVES OUK 
éfapvotvra: x.t.A, Arist. Pol. 11 11, 1273 3 3, arowov yap el wévyns pev 
ay...pavAcrepos 8 dy ov BovAjcerat Saravycas. 

I will conclude this note with two examples of a parallel case in 
which dy with the optative is found following «i, contrary to the ordi- 
nary rule of Greek grammar. One occurs in Dem. c. Lept. p. 475, 
el péddovres piv eb macxew GucopavTyy av Toy tatra Aéyovra 7yoioGe, 
éxt ro 8 adeAéoOar x.7.A., where the contrasted wé and 8€ (on which 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. and Jndex to Mid.) shew that the first of the two 
members is independent of the supposition: the other in Aesch. c. 
Timarch. § 85, drorov ay ein, & ‘AOyvator, ef pndty pév...cat 2x) yevo- 
pens pev xpicews wept Tov xpaypatos WAw dy x.7.A. 
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